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PREFACE. 


THE work, now presented to the public, pretends to no 
merit, l)eyond that of a faithful relation of the very important 
changes and transactions, which have occum‘d in India between 
1814 and 1819. The labour of the narrator has been chiefly 
occupied in compilation and extraction from the voluminous 
records of the Supreme-tiovernment, which contain the most 
minute details of every political or military occurrence in every 
quarter of India. To all these he had free access; and, thus, the 
only qualities requisite for the undertaking, were those of dili¬ 
gence ill research, and discrimination in the use or rejection of 
the materials before him. If he shaU have suc<!eeded in select¬ 
ing so much, as may render the politic*s of India, during the 
period under review, intelligible to those, who may approach the 
subject with motives of curiosity or utihty,—^if readers of this 
class shall retire from the perusal, tolerably satisfled with the 
insight it has given them into the aflairs of the period, and 
enabled to form a fair judgment upon the propriety of the 
measures adopted, his grand and primary object will have been 
attained. At the same time, he is not ignorant, that, in skilflii 
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hands, the train of events, of which a faithful and plain relation 
is here submitted, might have been uTought into a form, that 
would have awakened a lively interest in the general, as well as 
the curious or interested reiider. The facts recorded are both 
singular and important; the only circumstances, that can give 
a legitimate attraction to a w'ork of the historical class. But 
Indian liabits and occupations, as well as the example of his 
precursors, prevent the narrator from anticipating much success, 
except with those of his readers, whose attention may l)e excited 
by the recollection of liidian scenes, wherein they have them¬ 
selves borne a part, or by the tie of kindred with the present 
actors upon that wide field for British energy. 

In any other department of writing, the naiTator w'ould pro¬ 
bably have followed the bent of his inclination, and have ven¬ 
tured his first litt^rary work without the appendage of a name, 
which can give no title to favourjible notice. But the public 
has a right to demand, that every thing, pretending to the cha¬ 
racter of history, should l)ear that certificate at least; and, in 
some cases, a notice of the sources of information, and of the 
circumstances which may have given a peculiar command of 
them, or a pretension to more thmi usual authenticity. He 
feels himself' compelled by tliis consideration, in addition to his 
name, to state briefly, that, on the first occtasion of the Governor- 
General’s leaving the presidency in the year 1814, to make the 
tour of the western provinces, he had the good fortune to be 
selected as one of the suite of the Marquess of Hastings, then 
Earl of Moira, and was, during the tour, attached to the secre¬ 
tariat. On the occasion of his Lordship’s second progress to tlie 
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westward, that is to say, when he personally took the field in 
1817 , he had the honour of again filling the same capacity as 
before, and continued to form part of the suite throughout the 
campaign, and until his Lordship’s return to the presidency. 

Notwithstanding the extensive means of observation, which 
this employment opened to him, it never would have occurred 
to the narrator himself, that his time could be employed-with 
advantage in the preparation of any thing for the press. It is 
not the fault of the service to which he belongs, causelessly to 
obtnide itself on the public in print. Its manifold duties gene¬ 
rally give full employment to all, who might be supposed to 
|>ossess the capability; and the office, to which he happened to 
be attached, was by no means one of the least laborious. 

However, when the rise of the Mahratbis in arms, to oppose 
the exet^ution of the tlovernor-Generars plans for the sup¬ 
pression of the Pindarees, brought on a crisis of no common in¬ 
terest, it became a matter of evident importance, that the public 
ciu*iosity should be satisfied in resjiect to the causes that had pro¬ 
duced the juncture; and that the conduct of the Indian authori¬ 
ties, as well in the previous intercourse with the native powers, 
as in the efforts to avert the misdiieis, wliich then asstimed a 
tlureatcning as])ect, should be secured from the jmssibility of 
misrepresentation, by a candid and early expose of all their 
o^ierations. In the comjnlation of such a memoir, if executed 
with but a moderate portion of skill, there seemed to be so 
much of public utility, as, in the narrator's circumstances, would 
warrant his r(*garding it .as a jwint of ]>ublic duty to make the 
attempt. Yet,- though soon convinced that such a work was 
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most desirable, it was some months before he could bring himself 
finally to resolve on commencing it. His employment in India, 
eiooept on the two occasions abovementioned, had been confined 
exclusively to the internal bmnehes of administration; and he felt 
the disadvantage, under which he must undertake a task that, 
from its nature, required a general survey of the political 
relations of the British dominion in the East. But, as no one 
of established political reputation appeared inclined to stej) 
forward on the occasion, and there was reason to fear, that, 
unless he took it up, an authentic account of the period might 
long be a desideratum, he was induced to consult on the 
subject with the Secretary to the Governor-General, whose 
idea of the importance of the matter appearing to correspond 
entirely with his own, he at length made the tender of his 
services, provided the assent of the CJovernor-General could be 
obtained,* and there should be no objection to his unlimited 
use of the records of Government. The proposition was 
received by Mr. Adam with his characteristic lil>erality, and 
met with his very decided encouragement. Through him the 
narrator obtained the Governor-General’s permission to avail 
himself of the records of the Secretary’s office, without which, 
as all the most important articles of information are usually 
recorded while matters arc still in train, it would have been 
impossiWe to execute the work, except in the most impferfect 
manner. 

Such were the circumstances, under which the collection of 
materials was begun in February, 1818 , when the camjmign 
was drawing fast to a close. It lias taken just a year to bring 
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it to a ccmclusion. To those acquainted with the nature of 
the records of the Indian Government, this will not be thought 
an immoderate time, when it is recoUfcted, that it was neces* 
sary carefully to peruse and note the entire proceedings of the 
political department for upwards of four years, before the nar¬ 
rative itsel|, could be commenced. Much of the narrator’s 
attention besides devoted to other objects, being all the 
while in a^ive employment. Thus, however desirous he may 
have been,fthat the work should appear while the curiosity of 
the public was yet at its height, he has found it impossible to 
present it at an earlier moment. As it is, in his own judgment, 
too much has been sacrificed to the desire of expedition. 

It is necessary to premise, that the design has been, to trace 
the political transactions of India from the origin of the hostile 
spirit amongst the Mahratta powers to the final crisis of the 
season of 1817-18; to relate the operations of that season, and 
explain, as far as may be possible, the settlement resulting 
therefrom. Else it might create some surprise, that, while 
events of comparatively minor interest are dwelt upon with 
a minuteness, which may, perhaps, be found tedious, the par¬ 
ticulars of the Goorklia war are passed over with a mere 
cursory notice. But these were in a measure foreign to the 
crisis in question; and, as the time had gone by, when they 
could be considered to have a peculiar claim to interest, it 
was tliought best to limit the mention of that war to its 
influence upon the conduct of other jmwers, and only so far to 
allude to the operations of it, as might be necessary to explain 
that influence. 


b 
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Sudi adit is, the work is now given to the public^ with, the 
ftill oonfidtooe, that it will not be regarded as a laboured 
exculpation of any speci|fic sdieme of policy. He can a:6lrm, 

t.. 

that he has not, in a shigle instance, designedly given a colour- 
ing to a tact, in order to make it suit the peculiar views of any 
class of statesmen: but he does acknowledge witlyiome pride, 
that the piesent head of the Indian Government h^ claims to 
his personal attainment, which may have given a ^ias to his 
political views and reasonings; and further, that the habit of 
daily contemplating the development of his particular plans, 
from the moment of their conception, until they have been 
crowned with the predicted success, has produced a warmth 
of admiration, that may have warped his judgment upon the 
character of the system pursued. Yet has it been his ex¬ 
clusive aim throughout, to give a plain and candid statement 
of his own impressions on the events recorded; indeed, to have 
done otherwise would have been consistent, neither with the 
liberal confidence reposed in him by the Marquess of Hastings, 
nor with the spirit, in which he himself undertook the task. 

The narrator is, at the same time, proud to own, that his 

situation has given him the means of verifying several points of 

material import, by personal inquiry at the fountain head, and 

that his impressions, in respect to the political measures adopted, 

have been submitted to the test of severe examinations, which 

have either confirmed their accuracy, or pointed to the means, 

0 

by which they could be thoroughly sifted. Hence has resulted 
a further confidence, both of the authenticity of the facts de¬ 
tailed, and of the correctness of his own views and opinions. 
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The narrator does not feel himself at liberty, for the present, 
to obtrude his personal acknowledgments: it will suffice to 
declare, that he has deeply felt his obligation to the superior 
judgment, w'hich has enabled him to discover errors and inac¬ 
curacies, that might have escaped his own observation; and shall 
consider whatever value may hereafter be thought to attach to 
the performance, as an authentic continuation of the political 
history of India through the period in question, to be more 
ascribable to the aid he has received in its revision, than to any 
pains of his own in the compilation. 


Calcutta, Fcbruaiy, 1819. 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


THIS work was transmitted piecemeal for publication; and 
its appearance has lieen retarded, partly by the negligence of 
the hands to which the manuscript was confided, and partly by 
some unforeseen difficulties, which it is impossible, and perhaps 
immaterial, to explaiiji. For any inaccuracies of the type, or 
discrepancy in the spelling of Indian words and names in the 
map and text, the Editor’s professional avocations and total 
ignorance of Eastern orthography must plead in excuse.—A 
short glossary, and a catalogue of the native princes and persons 
of distinc^tion, that figure in the narrative, is added for the 
convenience of the untravelled European reader. 

C. R. P. 

Temple, April, 1820 . 
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Dak, post for letters or travellers.— Pers. 

Dhiima, sitting in, a mode of importunate demand.— SuriK^ 

Diirbar, the court of a prince.— Pers. 

Dfirrii, a horde or band of freebooters.— Hind. 

Fdmfivecs, a secretary.— Pers. 

Gooroo, a family priest.— Sansc. 

Giiddee, the cushion or seat of 8tatc.~.ff‘/nd. 

Hdrkura, a courier.-—Pers. 

Jageer, a fief.— Pers. 

Jiingdl, forest.— Sansc. and Pers. 

Killddar, a governor.— Arab. 

Khutree, the military caste.—/find. 

Khilat, a dress of honour.— Pers. and Same. 

Kutra, a walled town. 

Looteea, a common plunderer.— Sansc. 

Luhbur, a foray or marauding parly.— Same. 

Modnshce, a linguist, or interpreter.— Arab. 

Musndd, the cushion or scat of state.— Arab. 

M5olkgerec, conquest.— Arab. 

Kulld, a dry torrent bed.— Same. 

Petta, a'town; the suburb of a fort.— Same. 

Raj, a kingd«)m, or royal residence.— Same. 

Resala, a body of horse resembling a pulk of Cossacks.—6’an«c. 
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Sirdar, a chief, or saperior officer.— Pers. 
S^bundce, the militia, or gens d'armerie.— Pers, 
Sfpiihee, or Sepoy, a foot 8o}dier.*~Pm. 

Sooba, a province, or government.— Arab. 
Srad’h, a funeral ceremonial.— Same. 

Sfinniid, a deed of grant, or warrant.—Sansc. 
S&runjiimec, military service tenure.—>Pers. 
Syce, a groom, or horse-keeper.— Same. 

Vakeel, an envoy, or negotiator.— Arab. 


TITLES. 


Pers. 

Same. 

Hind. 

Hind. 

Same. 

Hind. 

Hind. 

Same, 

Same. 

Same, 


Hindoo. 

{ Peshwa, minister. 

Pftshkar, deputy. 

Raja, \ 

Ranfi, > ruling prince. 

Niinn, J 

Riij-Rana, regent, or viceroy. 

Sena-puttce, general; title of the Raja of Berar. 
Scnu-Khns-Khel, commander of tlic faithful band. 

{ Bhao, T 
Rao, } 

Ram, a title of nobility. 

TTiakoor, a feudal lord. 

Buee, 1 , 

’ j- dowager princess. 


Moostdman. 

Kizam, tide of the Nuwab of Hyderabad originally; viceroy of the Dukhuii 
under the Moghuls. 

Arab. Nuwab, a governor ; a ruling prince. - 

Arab, Vizier, a minister of state. 

Pers. Dewan, an administrator, or minister. 

Pers. Klian, a lord; a title of nubility. 

T^k. Begiim, a dowager princess. 

Arab. Saheb, lord ; on appellation of rank. 
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TRIBES OF HINDOOS. 

Bhcela, d tribe on the borders of Kajpootana. 

JiiLs, n north-western tribe. 

Goands, a north-western tribe, inhabiting the Mohadeo range. 
Grnsscas, a tribe inhabiting the Sntpoora range. 

Soandees, .a tribe between Oojeen and Rampoora. 


Xames qft/tejrrinnpalNa/h'cPrhices metUtutted in the Narrative^ with their respective 
seals of gtrvcrnmenl^ and the names tjf the British Residents. 


Muu^ulmaa IMncca. 

Nizum. - 

CnpilaL 

Hyderabad. 

Brititii Beiidenu. 

Mr. H. Russell. 

Nuwab Vizier of Oude,—Ghazee? 
Ootlecn Ilyder. J 

Lucknao. 


Nuwab Viziers of Bhopal. 

1. Mahuinmed. 

2. Nuzur Mahommed. 

Bhopal. 


Mahrattas. 



Hindoo I'rinces. 

Raja of Suttara—Noor Nerayun. 

Suttara. 

Captain Grant, assistant. 

P6shwa—Bajoe Rao. 

Poona. 

Mr. Elphinstone. 

Gykwar. 

Anund Rao, nominal. 

Futtch Singh, actual. 

Brodero. 


Rajas of N«igj>oor. 

1 Ragoojee Bhoosla, 

2. Pursajee Bhoosla (Bala Saheb). 

3. Moodajee Bhoosla (Appa Saheb.) 
i. Bujec Rao Bhoosla. 

Niigpoor. 

Mr. Jenkins. 

Sindhcca—Maha Raja Doulut Rao 7 
Sindheeu. J 

Gwalior. 

( Mr. Strochey. 

C Captain Close. 

Iloikar—Maha Raja Mulhar Rao 7 
Ilolkar. 5 

Indore. 

Major Agnew, assistant. 

Nana of Sagur. 

Sagur. 



Govind llao, legitimate. 

Bniiaeek Rao, intrusive. 

d 
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Hhidpo Frinoet. 

Rcffpoots. 

Rana of Oodcepoor. ——— 
Raja of Jypoor—Purtab Singh. 
Raja of Joudhpoor—>Maa Singh. 
Raja of Kota—Kishwur Singh. 
Raj-Rana^Zalim Singh. 


O^taL 

Oodeepoor. 

Jynagurli. 

Joudhpoor. 

Kota. 


Goorkba Raja. 


British Kesidcnts. 

('aptain Tod, ntwiHtHiit. 


Nipdlfse. 


Katmtindhoo. Mr. E. Gardner. 
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NARRATIVE 


CHAPTEB 1. 

INTRODUCTOBY MATTERS. 

State of India on Lord Moira’s Arrival—Relations of the British with Nadte . 
Powers — Alliances, subsidiaiy, protective — disposition towards British—of 
States subject to their Influence—Nizom—Pfishwa—other subsidiary Allies— 
of protected Allies — Independent Powers—Ilolkor — Sindheea—Nature of 
their power and administration wnce —military force—how employed—Dis* 

position towards British—Bhoosla—dis]K>sition—General view—Military ad¬ 
venturers not checked or suppressed—Pindarecs in 1814—their history- 
settlement on Nerbudtla-mode of warfare—successes—Rise of Eureem Khan— 
his Power in 1806—and Fall—Cheetoo—Dost Mahommed—Kureetn’s redemp¬ 
tion-second rise—designs, and fall—Dun’as in 1814—Patans—their power 
—locality—Relations with Malirattas and Rajpoots—Ameer Khan—his Poit^ 
in 1814. 

"^rHE Earl of Moira, since created IVIarquess of Hastings, ar¬ 
rived in India, and assumed the government-general, about the 
end of the year 1813. The relations of the British dominion 
with the several native powers, as adjusted during the second 
administration of Lord Cornwallis and tliat of Sir George Barlow, 
had continued up to this jieriod witli little variation. 
attention of Lord Min to, the retiring governor-general, had been 
chiefly occupied, at first in preparing the states on our western 
frontier, to resist the parage of the French, who were then 
thought to meditate an expedition over-land; afterwards, in 
composing the discontents of the Madras army; and latterly, .in 
wresting from the dominion of Fr^cc, and the continental 
powers under her influence, their yet remaining insular pos- 
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anions in the Indian ocean and in Polynesia. The only po¬ 
litical opei^tions of the eight years in question, which requije 
libtice, as anywise affecting the general system of our political 
relations in India, are, first, the reception of the Seikh chieftains 
under protection in 1809, by which measure, the British in¬ 
fluence was cxtcndiid to the Sutlej, and the rising power and 
ambition of Runj(?et Singh materially curbed: secondly, a 
similar extension upon the Bundelkhund frontier, by the ad¬ 
mission of the Bajas of Duttea and Tearce, and the Nana 
of Jhansee to our alliance, and by the measures adopted to 
curb and punish the Bewa princii>ality, which, lying south-west 
of Benares, and east of Bundelkhund, had, in 1812, invited and 
facilitated the march of a body of marauders from the banks 
of the Nerbudda into the rich provinces of Mirzapoor and 
South Behar. In other resjiccts, no alteration whatever had 
taken place in our politic^d relations. The measures adopted 
for opposing the designs of iVmeer Khan, which Avere supposed 
to be directed even to the subversion of th(^ Nugpoor govern¬ 
ment, and the establislunent of a Moosulman jmwer on its ruins, 
api^cared, at one time, on the point of bringing about a sub¬ 
sidiary alliance with the Bhotisla Baja; but, for reasons, which 
need not be stated here, this connexion never took phice; and 
the attempts subsequently made to accomplish it in Lord 
Minto's time, were frustrated by the personal jealousy and 
secret hostility of then Baja. 

At the jicriod of Lord Hastings's arrival, the native powers 
may be classed under four heads. First, those with whom 
the British nation had formed subsidiary alliances. Secondly, 
those enjoying its protection without any subsidiary contract, 
and consisting, for the most part, of small principalities, scarcely 
ineriting the name of substantive powers. Thirdly, acknow¬ 
ledged princes, with whom the British government was at 
peace, and connected by the mutual obligation of treaties, Wt 
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with whom it had no further intercourse or influeno^ eifieept 
in so lar as Uie residence of a British representative ait the 
court was sometimes a matter of stipulation. Fouilhly« ito-- 
dependent cliieflains and associations, who had neveir been 
acknowledged as substantive states, and to whom the British 
nation was bound by no engagements whatever. It may be 
useful, by way <>f introduction to the narrative of the late 
political and military operations in India, to give a brief sketch 
of the actual position of these resj>ective classes, and of their 
disposition towards the British government at the commence¬ 
ment of the year 1814. 

The states connected with the British power by subsidiary 
alliances were, the Nizam at Hyderabad, the P^hwa at Poona, 
the Gykwar in Guzerat, and the Kajas of Mysore and Travan- 
core. The Nuwab of Oude ought, j)erhaps, in strictness to 
be added to these; but the cessions, exacted of liim by Lord 
Wellesley in 1801, had so (nrcumscribed his territories, and 
contracted his means, that, although inde|>endent in the ma¬ 
nagement of his remaining territories, and consequently far 
superior to the pageant courts of Hehlee, Moorshedal>ad, and 
Arcot, he is in too great dependence on the British govern¬ 
ment, to be regarded as one of the political states of India. 

All the subsidiary alliances had lieen formed u|K)n the same 
principles. ITie British nation had stipulated to furnish a 
specific force for the protection of the country, and for the 
maintenance of tlie sovereign's legitimate authority. Tliis 
force was not to be employed in the duties of civil administra¬ 
tion, nor in the collet;tion of the revenues; and the British 
government liad generally agreed not to interfere in such mat¬ 
ters. A subsidy, ec|uivalent to the expense of the force, was 
furnished by the state thus protected, either in periodical 
money payments^ or by territorial cession, more frequently the 
latter; a certain native contingent was also maintained, in 

B 2 
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leadiness to act with the subsidiary force, for the efficiency ctf* 
which the subsidizing state was answerable. But the most 
material provision of these treaties was, that the states ac¬ 
cepting them engaged to discontinue all political negotiation 
with the other powers of India, except in concert with the 
British government, and to submit all claims and disputes with 
others to its arbitration and hnal adjudication. 

The engagements for the simple protection of chieftainsliips 
and principalities had the same (iontroUing character, in respect 
to the cxtermil relations of the partitas protected, with other 
native powers; nor did they differ materially in substance from 
the subsidiary treaties, except inasmuch as there w^as seldom 
any consideration exacted for the protection to be afforded, 
and never any obligation on the British government to maintain 
a specific force for the purjiose. The principal meml)ers of this 
class were—the Rajas of Bhurtp{M)r and Macherree, with some 
other cliiefrains settled in the nc'ighbourhood of Agra and 
Dehlee—the Bniidela (^hit'sfs, whose jmssessions skirted the 
frontier of Bundelkhund—and, latterly, the Seikhs, with several 
others in ilitferent parts of India. The two Rajpoot states of 
-Typoor and Joudhpoor had been included in this system by 
Lord Wellesley; but, in the settlement of 1805-6, they were 
left without the pale of our relations, from an apprehension 
that these were already too much extended. I'he Raja of 
Jypoor was considered, by his condiu^t in the war with Holkarj 
to have forfeited all claim to our farther j)rotcction; while the 
Raja of JoudhjM)or had refused to ratify the treaty concluded 
with Lord Lake by his representative; so that no impediment 
arose out of any existing engagements with either state, to 
counteract the desire of the British government to withdraw 
from their connexion. 

Wlien mention is made of the extent the British in¬ 
fluence, in the estimate of the national power and resources in 
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India, it is in afiusion to the states and prindpUitaes, whose 
relation with us is of one or other of the above two deseriptione. 
These must by no means be overlooked in such an estimate; 
for it is one most striking feature of tlie connexion, indeed an 
express stipulation, that, in case of exigency, the whole re¬ 
sources of the states in alliance shall be at the command and 
under the direction of the llritish government. It must not, 
however, be supposed, that, of tlic powers thus subject to our 
influence, all were equally contented with their lot, or ready 
to afford the aid of their resources with equal zeal and alacrity. 
In proportion as the connexion with us had originated in 
motives of ambition, or interest, or necessity, or had resulted 
from a conviction of inability, by other means, to resist a more 
than transitory danger, with which their very existence was 
threatened from other quarters, in the same proportion were 
the princes, with whom these alliances subsisted, either restless 
and discontented at the restraints imposi*d on their schemes 
of further aggrandizement, or well satisfied with the undis> 
turbed enjoyment of what tliey felt conscious they owed the 
possession of entirely to such alliance. 

Of the subsidizing states, the Nizam w^as our most useful 
ally, and had perhaps the best reason to l>e satisfied wdth hia 
confederates. He had formed tlie eonne^xiou atltc'r receiving a 
severe defeat from the Peshwa, wliich must have ])rodu(;ed a 
conviction of the inadc(iuacy of his o^vn means of defence, and 
while the power of 'fippoo wus a subject of constant appi^ 
hension to him. The overthrow of that prince, and the con¬ 
sequent augmentation of the power and influence of tlie British 
government, in some degree removed the imrainency of the 
danger; but these events, and the transactions connected wth 
them, naturally led to a closer intercourse between the two 
states, and accustomed the Nizam habitually to rely on the 
British government; while the aimual incursions of the Pin- 
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dazees served to keep alive the sense of his weakness. He had, 
besides, received from us in Berar, as the fruit of the alli a nce, 
an accession of territory yielding a revenue of 60 lack E*. But 
gratitude is seldom a motive for the good feith of princes; our 
ground of conftdcnce was the knowledge, that since forming 
the treaty, by which we undertook his protection, the Nizam 
had entirely neglected his private means, leaving his whole 
resources at our diKsposal, and allowing even his military esta¬ 
blishment to be modelled to our will, and placed imder British 
officers. The successor of Nizam Alec Klian was, indeed, of 
a weak and indolent character, and the government was in the 
hands of a ministry*, w'liich, but for the constant protection of 
Uie British resident, could not have withstood the intrigues of 
the disaffected and designing, who abounded both in the court 
and in the seraglio. The secret of the Nizam’s attachment 
and devotion to our interests is not difficult to be unravelled; 
the prince himself was wrapped up in pageantry and sensual 
pleasure; and the minister had become a creature of our own, 
insomuch that through him the resources and means of the 
state took whatever direction w'as pointed out by the British 
representative at this court. Not that the Nizam’s government 
had thus degenerated through any design or agency of our 


* The nominal minister w.is a relation and fav’oarite of the Nnwab's, named 
M 0 Beer*ood-d'oullah, a weak men and unacquainted witli business; tlie real minister 
was a Hindoo, lloja Chundoo Lol, who, under the title of Naeeb (deputy), o<m- 
ducted the whole government. The introduction of this man was the result of a emn^ 
promise witli the Nizam; whose claim to tlic independent choice of his mlmster 
was admitted on the port of the British govennnent, on condition, that the Hindoo 
should be made deputy, and the principal never interfere with his administratioii. 
The Nizam, for some time after tliis arrangemeut, had shown considerable ilj^ 
humour, and ultimately shut liimself up in his palace, and refrained altogether 
from meddling with public aflairs. His conduct sometimes betrayed imbedSity 
and aberration of mind, and sometimes a degree of acuteness and intelhgenoe not 
inoompatible irith such a atate of intelleet. 
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ofm; on the contrary, we had more reason to dephn^ than to 
fvjoice, at this decline of its executive power, which wafe fire* 
quently a source of great inconvenience to us, and was con- 
tinuidly calling in the strong arm of British authority to enforce 
its orders and uphold its weakness; and this in a manner, 
which no delicacy could disguise altogether. 

The conduct of the P^shwa had been the exact reverse of 
that of the Nizam: he had availed himself with the utmost art 
of his connexion with the British nation to recover and improve 
his own resources; and, instead of trusting wholly to our aid, 
evinced at all times the greatest jealousy of any attempt, on 
the jmrt of the resident at his court, to cement a closer union, 
and, by detaching him from other engagements, to confirm his 
d^jendence on the support of the British government. In¬ 
deed, when the suljsidiary alliance was first formed by Bajee 
Rao, the value of his attachment was correctly appreciated by 
the Marquess Wellesley. AVith that depth of observation, for 
which his lordship was so justly celebrated, he thus prophetically 
warned the Honourable Court of Directors of the disposition 
they must exj)ect to find in their new ally. “ It was evident,*’ 
Lord Wellesley wrote in April, 1804, “ that the Peshwa had 
“ only entered into the defensive alliance with the British 
** Government, because his highness was convinced he had no 
other way of recovering any part of liis just authority, or of 
** maintaining tranquillity in his empire. The state of his high- 
“ ness'^s ajffiiirs taking a favourable tarn, his highness, sajtporUd 
“ by the sentiments of the tliferent branches of' ine Mahratta 
“ empire, wmld be desirous of annulling tlw: engagements he had 
“ made with the British Government." I'he events of the last 
few years afford the best development of Bajee Kao’s actual dis¬ 
position towards u.s after the lapse of ten years liad cmabled 
him to derive all the benefit he could reap from our alliance, 
towards the consolidation of his own power, and to court in 
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Mcunty the general sentiment of the Mahratta nation, idiidhi 
had been thus designated as the foundation of some 'i^toie 
. rapture of this unnatural association. ' i 

At the courts of the three remaining powers^ with whom 
subsidiary alliances had lieen formed, the ascendancy of the 
British influence was so firmly fixed, that an opposite inters 
could scarcely be said to exist in them. The conviction at these 
courts of the greatness of our power, and of the utter hope>^ 
lessness of any attempt to thwart our plans, caused them to 
give at once into the jjolicy of signing no effort to secure our 
favour, on which rested all their hopes of prosperity. With 
the Gykwar, the ties were much closer drawn than with the 
Nizam or Pdshwa; the right of the British Government to 
interfere with certain qualifications in the internal administra* 
tion of tlie country being matter of stipulation by tr^ty with 
the state *. The Mysore Raja is a printie of our own creation, 
and the Travancore Raja a minor: this last state, however, was 
never entitled to much consideration in the scale of native 
powers, and for some time was altogether governed by Cifionel 
Monro the resident, on whom the office of prime minister was 
conferred, with the title of Dewan. 

The disposition of the second class, viz. of protected states, 

* The connexion with the Gykwar was anomalous. Soon after the subsidiary 
alliance, the utter imbecility of Anund Rao, and the confusion introduced into his 
BfTdirs by Arabs and bankers, who had been security for his debts, obliged the 
leading men of the state to solicit the Bombay government to take that security on 
itself, and to j^yc its support to Septa-ram, son of Raojee Appigee, as Dewan with 
full powers, in the hope of thus restoring order and liquidating the debts. Tins ar- 
rangcmjcnt failing from Sceta-ram's incapacity, ho was deprived of power, and the 
administratioh placed in the hands of a commission, whereof the British tierideftt 
was a member. Afferwards Anund Rao's brother, Futteh Singh Gykwar,. ms 
brought forwa^ and vested with the sole direction of i^oirs, under the resident’s 
advice. 'J'his arrangement continued till Futteli Singh’s death in 1818, Anund Rao 
Gykwar living as a cypher in his own palace, where he was treated with every prir- 
sbnal attention ^ but his constitutional imbecility continued. 
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mried of course, in a similar manner to that of those, whose 
connexion was of a subsidiary character. The Ilaja of Bhurt- 
poor’s object, in accepting jjrotection in 1805-6 from a power, 
whose whole force he' conceived he had recently baffled, was to 
recover, without other equivalent than the nominal sacrifice of 
unrestrained latitude of political action, tlu^ fortress of De^, 
and the greater part of his territory, then in our hands. He 
has ever since viewed us with the most arrogant haughtiness, 
not exempt from suspicion, distrust, and Fear. His whole con¬ 
duct has shown him to be the most hostile in heart and dis¬ 
position of all the prin(!es of India. Feeling that his former 
success had madti him the rallying point of disaffetition from all 
quarters, he seemed evidently to court that dangerous pre-emi¬ 
nence, and to assume the attitude of one, that rather sought 
than avoided another occasion of trying his fortune against us; 
although in fact, lie secretly dreaded our jiowcr in the greatest 
degree. His policiy was displayed in ojienly thwarting and 
^iaqtating us to the full extent of our forbearance; but conceding 
imii^Kliately, when he found he could safely risk no fiirthcr 
provocation. 

The other protected chic*fs in that direction were generally 
well contented, with the single exception of the iVtacherree Ihija, 
who, finding himself in the vicinity of the Jypoor state, wliich 
was distracted by internal faction and external attiutk, had at¬ 
tempted to avail himself of the opportunity of aggrandizing his 
own territory, at the expense of a helpless neighbour, and took 
occasion to seize upon some of his forts and villagers. Our 
government, however, had interfered, and obligcnl the invader 
to make restitution; and he had been further mulcted for de¬ 
laying instant obedience to the order for their evacuation. 

"The eastern Seikhs, whom the terror of the British name 
alone had saved from the arms of llunjeet Singh, and the Buii- 
d^las, who felt indebted to it for a similar protection from Sind- 

c 
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heea’s officers, and from the marauders of the Nerbudda, were 
in every respect contented with the connexion, and evinced on 
all occasions, the most zealous attachment and obedience. Hut 
the Raja of Rewa, though he had, in the first instance, volun¬ 
tarily embraced the alliance, very soon afterwards had repented 
of the engagement, and was evidently anxious to take the first 
opportunity of shaking it off. It would have been unreasonable 
to have expected, that the disposition of such various alHes 
should be universally favourable, without reference to the dif¬ 
ferent circumstances, attending the contraction of the alliance 
or to the capricious views, which the native princes arc so apt 
to entertain, of what is best for their present interest. In the 
widely extended sphere of our alliances, it was natural, that 
several of the confederates should be disaffected, many lukewarm, 
and few zeidous for the maintenance of the system of general re¬ 
gulation we had introduced. The greatest forbearance to^vards 
all these different sentiments, and extreme moderation and con¬ 
sistency in our dealings, were essential to our success in the^ 
management of* the stupendous machine, whi<Ii we had om- 
ganized; particularly with a view to the possibility of still 
further (extension of the system at some future |)eriod. 

The states and powers of the third class, that is to say, tliose 
not directly under our influence, and wuth whom our connexion 
was that of mutual amity alone, w'ere, the Siudheea, the Bhoosla, 
and the Holkar families. British residents were stationed at 
the two former crourts; but none had ever resided at the Holkar 
Durbar. Indeed, since the derangement of Juswunt Rao’s in^ 
tellect, and more esp<H‘ially since his death, which occurred in 
1811 , the power, which his personal ability had erected and 
maintained, was crumbling fast tb pieces; while Ameer Khan, 
Mahommed Shah Khan, and other of his retainers, were rafsing 
themselves to consequence and independence on the ruins of 
the fortunes of his flunily. Juswunt Rao*s son and successor, 
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Mulhar Kao, was a minor; and the intrigues of the women, 
superachled to the frequent mutiny of tiie troops for pay, and 
the gradual desertion of the different commanders to seek Uieir 
fortune in a life of predatory adventure, were the only occur¬ 
rences to be found in the reports of the news-writers at this 
court. 

Sindheca, sincx^ the jjeace concluded with him in 1805, liad 
steadily pursued tlie object of breaking the force and reducing 
the garrisons of the cliiefs between the Chumbul and the Ner- 
budda, so as to establish and consolidate his own power in that 
quarter. A person little conversjint in the affairs of India, and 
observing on the map the uniform colouring of a given sjiace, 
described as forming the dominions of a Mahratta chief, would 
be led to suppose, tliat his authority wiu! peaceably established 
over the whole of that space, in like manner us the British au- 
tliority is established within the districts marked as its iramediute 
possessions. This, however, is quite iiu*onsist,ent with the cha¬ 
racter of Maliratta cx)nquest. Instead of commencing with the 
removal of tlie existing government, and the general assumption 
of the whole authority to liimself’, a IVIalirattu chieftain begins, 
by appearing at the season of harvest, and demanding a con¬ 
sideration for liis forbearance in witldiolding the mischief lie has 
it in his power to inflict. Tlie visit is annually repeated, and 
the demand proportionally enhanced. Whatever is thus exacted 
is called the ChmiU and the process of exaction a Mmikgveree 
(country-taking) expedition. When the same chieftain has been 
in the habit of continuing his annual exactions froni a certain 
district for a number of successive years, he considers the practice 
of making them as a matter of right and property, and resents 
the interference of a stranger as an invasion of his property. In 
process of time, perliaps, he has a cantonment, or reduces a fort 
and establishes liimself in the neighbourhood; his exactions 
swell to the full amount of the revenue; and, in tlie end, the 
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authorities,' that may teretoforc have retained the local ad¬ 
ministration by paying these exactions, will either be superseded 
and reduced to mere cyphers, or l)e suMued and expelled by 
open force. The interval between the occurrence of this last 
act, and submission to the first exaction, will have been short or 
long, according as the opportunity may have been favourable for 
encroachment, or as the party, upon whom it has been attempted^ 
hap])ened to possess the sagacity to perceive, and the means to 
resist, the obvious tendency of such a system. 

At the ej)och of the settlement with Sindheea and Holkar 
in 1805, when the llritish (iovernment engaged not to interfere 
with the dependencies of those chieftains lying within certain 
limits; that is to say, in Malwa, Mewar, and Marwar (including 
Kota, Joudhpoor, and Oodeepoor); the dominions of Imth fa- 
mibes exhibited every variety of the intermediate state above 
described. The towns and villages, of which they had complete 
occupation, were comparatively f<‘w, and were moreover scat¬ 
tered about in ditferent directions, disconnected and inter¬ 
mingled one with another: except in these few, the army of 
either chief w^as the whole ma(?hinery of his government, an^ 
was at all times kept in motion for the purpose of enforcing 
contributions from reluctant tributaries, who regularly resisted, 
and often successfully. Under these circumstances, the effect of 
the peace concluded with the British was, merely to restrict the 
theatre of such warfare to their own assumed dominions, and to 
allow the employment of the whole military power of each with 
greater activity against his respective dej)endents and nominal 
subjects. Thus, the confusion in that quarter of India, to 
which their operations were thenceforth confined, was neces¬ 
sarily increased, rather than diminished, by the peace; and one 
cannot wonder at the rapid rise of predatory hordes to power 
and consequence, under favour of such a state of affairs. l.<ofrd 
Wellesley’s plan for the suppression of this system was, to 
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extend his subsidiary alliances, which he expected would have, 
the effect of inducing the native ]>rinces to discard their military 
establishments, as an useless c^'])enditure and needless incum¬ 
brance. This plan was, howevcT, abandoned by Sir CJeorge 
Barlow, so far as Siiidheea and Holkar were concerned; indeed, 
their governments were so essentially military, that it could 
scarcely have succeeded with them under any circumstances, 
unless, in progress of time, they should assume a more regular 
fonn. 

In ISO.'J, and for some**years after, Dowlut Bao Sindheea 
apparently took but little |JfrFsoual interest in the administration 
of his affairs. Until 1809, his govenmicnt was, indeed, one of 
continual shills and momentary (*xpedients, aiul his durbar a 
mere arena for the factions of a selfish aristocracy, whereon to 
bring to issue their struggles for wealth and pre-eminence. 
The r.atural death of Ambajee Tnglia, the too ix)wc*rful Sooba 
of (iwalior, find the violent one of Surjee Uao, the father-in-law 
of Sindlieea, both which occurred in 1809, enabled this jn-ince 
to introduce a ministry more dependent on himself. Since that 
year, the control of affairs had been in the hands of a banker of 
the name of (lokul-paruk, recommended to office by bis financial 
ability, and held in check by Ibe counUn*acting influence and 
rivaliy of personal favourites. By skilfidly managing this 
balance, Dowlut Biio bad asserted and exercised a more direct 
personal control over the affairs of bis principality, during the 
latter period. 

Up to 1810, Sindheea generally was in motion the whole of 
the favourable season, with the greater part of his army, em¬ 
ployed either in punishing liis own refractory officers, or in 
Moolkgceree cxjieditions in Malwa, Bhopal, or Bajimotana. 
Oojein was his nominal capital; but, after the forcible re¬ 
sumption of the Soobadaree of (Iwalior from the family of his 
deceased vassal Ambajee, be pitched his camp a short distance 
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to the south-west of timt city and fortress; and, as his court 
has never b^n moved from the spot, except for occasional pil¬ 
grimages, a second city bos arisen on tlie site of his encamp* 
ment, rivalling the old one in population at least, if not in the 
appearance and structure of its edifices. 

The great body of his troops have continued to be distri¬ 
buted over the surface of the country, enforcing tribute in the 
usual way, and taking every opportunity, by the capture of for¬ 
tresses, and the seizure or ex|mlsioii of the petty llajas and 
Chieftains in actual possession, to "consolidate liis power, and 
acquire a firmer hold of what liad hitherto been more nominally 
than really under his dominion. The principal and most 
efficient of Sindheea’s commanders employed on tliis service 
was ("olonel Jean Baptiste Filoze, a man of ambiguous parentage 
on the father’s side, liis mother having been a common woman 
of a camp bazar attacluHl to some of the French battalions. 
He had, however, been brought up, if not acknowledged, by the 
French officer whose name he bt'firs; and the wreck of the 
infantry trained by the officers of tliat nation was placed under 
his command, on their desertion in the course of the war. A 
considerable portion of Sindheca’s artillery was also attached to 
this force: and, in the interval betw’cen the settlement of 1805 
and Lord Hastings’ aiTiv«'il as (iovernor-General, the forts and 
territories of Bahadur-gurh, (lurra-kota, Chanderee, Shceopoor, 
with sevmnl others, had lieeii WTt\stcd from their petty feudal 
lords by tliis commandci*. There* w^crc three other divisions of 
Sindheea’s troops employed in the same manner, and com¬ 
manded respectively by Bapoo Sindhcca, Juswunt IMo Bh4o 
(successor to Juggoo Bapoo deceased), and Ambajee Pimt. A 
fifth corps was stationed about liis person at Gwalior, undm* 
command of one Jacob, a Portuguese half-cast, Arratoon an 
Armenian, and some other officers of distinction. The strength 
of each of these corps w'as fhim seven or eight to ten thousand 
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men of all arms; iiut it fluctuated according to the personal 
vieH-s and interests of the respective commanders, who were in¬ 
dividually answerable to their trooj^s for -pay, the greater part 
of Sindheea’s territories being parcelled out amongst them, and 
assigned in lots for the subsistence of the several divisions 
the discretionary levy of exactions and contributions by each 
within the specified limits. Tinder such a system, the Gwalior 
Durbar could not be expected to exercise a very active control 
over any of the Cliicfs so employed ; indeed, the intercourse of 
each with the court was an uniform series of mutual deception 
and jealousy. 

ITie disposition of the prince towards the British Govern¬ 
ment must, on the whole, be c-onsidered to have been, up to 
181,3 rather favourable than otlierwise. He found us punctual 
paymasters of the annual stipend of seven lack of rupees, agreed 
in November 180.5 to be jmid to him and his Chiefs. Nor liad 
we, on any one occasion, intcrft'rcd with the prosecution of his 
system of exaction u]K>n the petty finidatories within the circle 
of his influence. Even when he sometimes exceeded his limits, 
which, by the treaty of 180.5, he had engaged to consider as 
sacred, we had uniformly manifested the same indifference.; 
and, though free to Haim the advantage; for ourselves, had never 
stepped forward to thwart liis views of aggrandisement. Indeed 
he had felt, that so long as he abstained from tlie territories of 
our ^tual allies, he might fearlessly pursue his own schemes in 
any direction; and, as there was still abundant scope for liis 
ambition, as well as of employment for his military de¬ 
pendents, within the limits from which we liad withdrawn, 
he had been sensible of no restraints from our neighboiur- 
hood and superior power. This disposition resulted from 


* In tins year he received an cmissaty from tiie P^shwa of the name of 
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his experience of our past conduct; but as there uras no se¬ 
curity for our continuing to act on the same system^ and as 
events seemed fast verging to that shite, which must force on us 
the adoption of one, that could not but interfere with his plans 
and interests, it was natural that he should entertain a jealousy 
of our views, proportionate to the sense of liis o\ni comparative 
inferiority. 

The disposition of Holkar’s court was similar; and its 
Sirdars seemed to consider it their policy to avoid giving oBeiioe 
to the British Government, even when they affected personal 
independence. 

Ihe resources of Kugoojec Blioosla had been so reduced by 
the effects of the war of 1803, which deprived him at once of 
Berar and Cuttack, that he was scarcely sti’ong enough to 
defend his own dominions from the aggression of the lawless 
predatory bands, wliich had collected along the Nerbudda. 
The military establishments of this jirince, with the exception 
of some corps of Arabs kept near the Baja’s person, were un¬ 
doubtedly more defective than those of any native ])otentate. 
While fewer European improvements hud been grafted on the 
old Mahratta system, the latter had lost all those qualities that 
ever liad made it Ibnuidabk;. Indeed, so despicable was the cha¬ 
racter of his troops, tliat in 18()<)-10, Ameer Khan, a Patan 
officer in Holkar's servict^ and one of lho.se who was aspiring at 
independence, planned an atUick on Nagpoor in combinati(m 
with the Pindarees, and would assuredly have annihilated the 
power of Bagoojee, had not the British gratuitously aided him in 
riiis extremity. A simultaneous movement ftom Hindoostan 
and the Dukhun induced Ameer Klian to abandon the design. 
It was on this occasion, that a Madras and a Bengal force first 
met on the north of the-Nerbudda; Colonel Sir Barry Close 
having advanced to Seroiij, one of Ameer Khan’s principal pos¬ 
sessions, where lie met Colonel Martindell from Bundelkhujid. 
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disposition towards us was far from 4W<?ffdly, not¬ 
withstanding .the service thus rendered him: his rei^ntment 
for the loss of Berar and Cuttack ovcrpoweretl any foeling of 
gratitude for this subsequent benefit. Yet fear dictated to him 
the necessity, of keeping on the best terms with the British 
Government: for the idea of his ability to call in its aid, was 
his main security at this time against the ambitious designs of 
the adventurers in his neighbourhood. Under this conviction, 
Im was nevertheless jealous in the extreme of his political in¬ 
dependence^ and very* averse to the formation of a specific de¬ 
fensive alliance of the same natme as those subsisting with the 
Nizam and Peshwa; justly concluding it a sacrifice of his dignity 
and reputation among the states of India, to assume the cha¬ 
racter of dependence on a British subsidiary force. 

Such being the feeling and disposition of the several great 
independent powders in India, there seemed little in their con¬ 
dition or motions calculated to excite any present alarm. As 
far as they were individually concerned, the object of the set¬ 
tlement of 1805-6’ appeared to have been attained; their weak¬ 
ness afforded a security against any one of them meditating a 
separate hostile enterprise; at the same time, that the balance 
then established remained unaltered, and the mutual jealousies 
relied upon as the guarantee against a second coalition were 
yet unextinguished. Nevertheless, there was an unsoundness 
in this system of our relations, which had been pre^cted by 
many, at the moment of their establishment on this basis. Its 
defects had begun to be ajiparent some time before 1814, and 
it could no longer be disguised, that the settlement of 1805 was, 
after all, but an incomplete arrangement, whidi must ere long 
be entirely remodelled. It had become manifest that this set¬ 
tlement, or rather the state resulting from it, instead of having 
a tendency to wean the population of India from habits of 
mi^taity advmiture, in which so large a portion of it had there- 
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tofore been bred, rather multij^ied the inducements to engage 
in that course of life. The class addicted to such habits was 
evidently fast increasing. At the time of the settlement, though 
there were certainly some bands of marauders and brigandi^ 
associated under different leaders for purposes of general de¬ 
predation, their number was not sufficient to attract notice, and 
it was thought that they must soon cither be dissolved throu^ 
want of effectual bonds of union, or be incorporated witli the 
troops of the regular powers, or, at any rate, that these latter, as 
soon as they were relieved from foreign wars and expeditions, 
would have the means, and sec the advantage, of restraining 
bodies of men, who professedly subsisted on the plunder of their 
neiglibours. Instead of this result, however, either from weak¬ 
ness and indifference, or from some erroneous notion of the 
)K)licy of favouring the lodgment, in their neighbourhood, of a 
military force, available as an addition to their own strength in 
the hour of need, without the charge of any regular pay or 
establishment,' Sindheea and Holkar, if not active abettors of 
the growth of these freebooters, were, at hjast, very lukewarm 
in their cffiirts for their suppression. Their only solicitude was 
directed towards preventing aggression on tliemselves, and 
establishing a sort of nominal authority over iis large a portion 
of the class as could be induced to acknowledge their supremacy. 
I'hey even made liberal assignments of land to effect this object; 
and if a leader of a durra of Pindarecs, so the associations were 
(railed, happened to make himself obnoxious, his ruin was at¬ 
tempted, by turning against him the arms of a rival leader; 
without reflecting, that such a jwlicy must, in its consequence, 
rather perpetuate than suppress the evil; the ruin of one Chief 
serving but to consolidate the equally dangerous power of an¬ 
other. It is by no means improbable, that the Mahratta states 
viewed the increase of the Pindarces with an eye to eventual 
service from their arms; for they avowedly attributed the dis- 
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asters of the operations of 1808 to their having imitated the 
European mode of warfare, and affected to l)elieve, that, had 
they adhered to the Partliian method of tlieir ancestors, the 
results of the contest would have been very different. The 
predatory hordes still pursued the old method; and the woji- 
derful impunity and success with which iliey engaged in the* 
most distant expeditions, passing the most fonnidable barriers 
of nature and of militaiy art, and baffling every attempt to in¬ 
tercept their return, however well concerted, gave a colour of 
probability to this opinion; indeed, their calculation was erro¬ 
neous,in one particular only, viz. that there w’ere no strong holds 
in India which could hope to baffle our military skill, in case we 
should adopt the plan of pursuing the depredators to their 
haunts. They were ignorant of the degree in which our means 
were superior to those of Aurung-Zeeb; and recollecting that 
he, after having driven them into their fastnesses, could effect 
no more, readily gave into the belief, that the Hritish power, now 
in its zenith, w'as only to be combated by the arms and arts 
with which Sevajee had foiled the Moghul in times of yore. 

It is immaterial, however, whether accident or design had 
permitted the predatory hordes to gain the strength they had 
attained in 1814. Their actual condition at that period en¬ 
titled them to be regarded as a distinct political interest of the 
day, reejuiring an equal exertion of vigilance and circumspection, 
as Hyder in tlie height of his power and inveterate animosity. 
The actual military force at the disposal of these associations 
amounted to 40,000 horse, inclusive of the Patans, who, though 
more orderly and better discijdined tlian the Pindarees of the 
l^^erbudda, possessed the same character, and were similarly 
circumstanced in every respect, supporting themselves entirely 
by depredation wherever they could practise it. Tliis number 
would be doubled, were wc to add the remainder of Holkar’s 
troops of the irregular kind, which were daily deserting the 
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service of a falling house^ m order to engage in the mor^ pro^ 
dtablc career of predatoiy enterprise, and the loose cavalry 
establishments of Sindheea and the i^oosla, which were bound 
by no ties, but those of present entertainment, and were always 
in great arrear of pay. These materials formed the groundwork 
of an interest formidable at least to our repose, if not to our 
safety: and its centrical situation in- India, nearly eqrii-distant 
from the dominions of the three presidencies, imposed the 
necessity of the most extensive annual precautions of defence, 
in spite of which, the territories of our allies were continually 
overrun. On two occasions, once when they entered Guzerat 
in 1808-9, and again in 1812, when the Bengal provinces of 
Mii’zapoor and Sliahabad were devastated, they penetrated into 
our immediate territories, which for years had been exempt 
from such a calamity. The spirit of enterprise evinced on these 
occasions had much advanced the reputation of these associa* 
tions; and, although they were not now united under any single 
head, there had grown up among them a principle of concert in 
prosecution of common objects, such as a man of sujjerior energy 
and abilities, had such an one chanced to arise among th^na, 
might model into the same description of force that Tymoor 
and Jhungeez Khan had directed to the devastation of the 
eastern world. The rise of Sevajee and of Hyder, both rapid 
and both formidable, was a proof that such things could take 
place in India as well as in other countries; and the whole cd* 
the unsettled spirits of central India were exactly in the con^- 
dition to engender such another conqueror. They resembled 
the bands of Companions that swarmed all over Europe in the 
fourteenth century, and wanted but a leader, whose standard 
they could rally round with confidence. The lawless and m. 
dependent cliaracter of the Pindarees, and the mode of their 
association, which rendered the Chiefs responsible to nobody 
for their acts, and made it impossible to hold any of the regular 
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powers legitimately answerable for tlieir dangerous^ tisdstenee, 
were the -circumstances that made it neeessary to watch their 
motions with especial caution, in order to anticipate the e^cts 
of any sudden combination. With this view, the British power 
had interposed at once, when Ameer Khan had attempted to 
collect a large botly together, in prosecution of his design u|3on 
the dominions of the Bhooshi Baja; it being our uniform and 
avowed object to preserve tilings on their actual footing, and to 
prevent any of those fluctuations of power, which generally end 
in erecting a vigorous and ambitious domination on the ruins 
of a weak superannuated government. It was evidently not 
for our interest, tliat either the Piiidarees or the Patans should 
build up such an edifice on the site of any of the regular states 
with wliich we were at that time connected; and it w’as cer¬ 
tainly incumbent on our policy to make some effort to pre¬ 
vent it. 

A short sketeh of the origin of the predatory hordes, passing 
under the general denomination of Piiidarees, and of the Chiefs 
under whom their numbers were arrayed in 1814, will lead to a 
more distinct view of their actual condition at tliat time. The 
name of Pindara is coeval with the earliest invasions of Ilin- 
doostan by the Malirattas; the actual derivation of the word is 
unknown, notwithstanding the researches of several etymologists. 
'Phe designation was applied to a sort of roving cavalry, that ac¬ 
companied the Peshwa’s armies in their expeditions, rendering 
them much the same service as the Cossacks * perform for the 
armies of Russia. When the Pesliwas cease<l to interfere per¬ 
sonally in the ai&irs of Hindoostan, leaving that part of the 
Mahratta emjiire to the Sindheea and the Holkar ChieftainH, 
the Pindarees were thenceforth ranged in two jiarties, assuming 

• Pindara seems to have the same reference to Pandour that Coziik has to 

Cossack. 
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respectively the appdlation of Sindheea-shahee^ ar of Holhar- 
shahce, accordingly as they attached tliemselves to tlw fortames 
of either family. They still preserved, however, all the pe¬ 
culiarities of their own mode of association; and the several 
leaders went over with their bands to one Chief or the other, 
as best suited their private interests, or those of their followers. 
In 1794, the principal leaders first obtained asdgnments of 
land from Sindheea, in the valley of the Nerbudda, and amongst 
the liills which skirt it on the nortlL From that time tOl about 
1800, there were two principal Chiefs, the brothers Heeroo and 
Jlurun, w'hose standards were annually raised in that valley at 
the season of the Dussera*, (an annual festival that takes 
place at the end of October or beginning of November), as a 
rallying point for all loose spirits and unemployed military wl'- 
venturers. Here they consulted ujion the best means of pro¬ 
viding for the necessities of the year, by the exercise of rapine, 
accompanied by every enormity of fire and sword, upon the 
peaceful subjects of the regular governments. Until the close 
of the rains and the faU of the rivers, their horses w^ere carefully 
trained, to prepare them for long marches and hard work. The 
rivers generally became fordable by the close of the Dussera. 
The horses were then shod, and a leader of tried courage 
and conduct having been chosen, all that were so inclined set 
forth on a foray or luhhur, as it was called in the Pindoree no- 
menclature. These parties latterly consisted sometimes of 
several thousands. All were mounted, though not equally w'ell; 
out of a thousand, the proportion of good cavalry might be 
400: the favourite weapon was a bamboo spear from twelve to 
eighteen feet long; but, as fire-arms were sometimes indispensa¬ 
ble for tlie attack of villages, it was a rule that every fifteenth 
or twentieth man of the fighting Pindarees should be armed 


* Vide Forbes's Oriental Memoirs. 
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with a matchlodi:. Of the, remaining 6(X), 400 wexe usually 
common looteeast indifferently mounted, and armed with every 
variety of weapon; and the rest slaves, attendants, and camp 
followers, mounted on tattoos or wild ponies, and keeping up 
vdth the luhbur in tlie best manner they could. It is not sur¬ 
prising, that a body so constituted, and moving without camp 
equipage of any kind, should traverse the whole of India in 
defiaiu^ of tlie most active pursuit by regular troops along the 
same line of march: indeed, the rapidity with wliich they spread 
their devastations to the southern extremity of the Peshwa’s 
and of the Nizam’s territories, over an extent of not less than 
seven degrees of latitude from the Nerbudda, baffled every 
attempt to interrupt or overtake them. The cruelties they 
perpetrated were beyond belief. As it was impossible for them 
to remain more than a few hours on the same spot, the utmost 
despatch was necessary in rifling any towns or villages into 
whidi they could force an entrance; every one, whose ap¬ 
pearance indicated the probability of liis possessing money, was 
immediately put to the most horrid torture*, till he either 
pointed out his' hoard, or died under the infliction. N ©thing 
was safe from the pursuit of Pindarae lust or avarice; it was 
their common practice to bum and destroy what could not l)e 
carried away, and, in the wantonness of barbarity, to ravish and 
murder women and children, under the eyes of their husbands 
and parents. 

In the infancy of the establisliment of the Pindarecs on the 
banks of the Nerbudda, their devastations were not carried to 


• A favourite mode of compulrion witli them was, to put hot asties into a ba^, 
which tliey tied over the moutli and nostrils of their victim, whom they tlien 
thumped on the back tail he inhaled the ashes. The efiect on the lungs of the 
sufferer was such, tlmt few long survived the operation. Anotlicr common mode 
was, to throw the victim on his back, and place a plank or beam across his chest, on 
which two people pressed witli their whole weight. 
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so gre£^t at.distaDce as afterwards, when they began, to Jeel |heir 
strengtli, and when the desolation of the immediate neighho^fh 
hood made it requisite to push their expeditions to a distance* 
ill order to make tliem sufficiently productive. With the 
fruits of these exjieditions, the Chiefs were from the first 
enabled to keep together a large military force without much 
territorial revenue, and to offer the occasional services of a part 
of their strength to Sindlieea, Holkar, and other neighbouring 
Chieftains, at a cheajier rate than the same amount of assistance 
was elsewliere procurable. By means of further assignments obr 
tained in recompense for such services, and of conquests made 
by the bands thus kept together upon the Grassea (aboriginal) 
llajas in the mountains bordering the Nerbudda, who had never 
yet submitted to the Mahrattas, tlic Piiidaree Cliiefs gradually 
extended their influence; wliile, at the same time, the re¬ 
putation of these successes brought additional swarms of ad¬ 
venturers to their standard. 

About the year 1800, the two Chiefs Ileeroo and Buruu 
died either in the course ol* nature, or by violent means, the one 
at Nagjioor, and the other at Asseergurh. Both left sons; the 
former, Dost Maliommcd and Wasil Mahommed; tlie latter, the 
tw^o Bajims; but it w^as not till after some time that these 
individuals succeeded to any part of their fathers’ influence: the 
pre-eminence devolved, in the fimt instance, upon otlier Sirdars, 
according to their rejmtation and abiUty as leaders. Kureem 
Khan, a Holkar-shahec Pindara, was the first who rose to con- 
seiiuence after the death pf the brotliers; indeed, he was not 
altogether free from suspicion of having procured the death pf 
Burun at Asseergiuh. Kureem was an active, hold, and am¬ 
bitious adventurer, sufficiently devoid of principle to profit by 
the {lolitics of tlie time. He commenced his career, by joining 
the rising fortunes of Juswunt Kao Holkar, with a considerable 
party of followers, pledged to consider their own and them 
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leader*s interest as insepamble. His services proved valuable to 
Hblkar, and were suitably rewarded. . A short time after, he 
was bought over by Sindheea, who gave him the title of Nuwab, 
and several assignments of land in the valley, and alxive the 
gh&ts of the Nerbudda: thenceforth he has been regarded as 
a Sindheea-shahee Pindara, though frequently found in anus 
against the adherents of his nominal superior. He enlarged 
his possessions by interfering in the internal affairs of Bhopfil, 
and in the contests of this state with the Bhoosla. After 
worsting the latter, ho excited a civil w’ar in BhopAl; and 
giving his support to one party, was very near establishing liis 
authority over the whole princijjality; but the state was saved 
by the personal courage and conduct of Vizier Mahommed, 
with the assistance of Host Mahommed, the son of Heeroo, who 
liegan almut that time to rise into notice as a rival of Kureem. 
During the prosecution of this ambitious course of self-ag¬ 
grandisement, there was never any intermission of the systematic 
predatory expeditions, that still formed one of the main re¬ 
sources by which the chieftains maintained their military power. 
Sindheea himself, the Bhoosla Baja, and the Hindoo Chiefs of 
Bundelkhund, were the principal sufferers by their depredations 
at this period *. 

During the troubles of the Mahratta empire consequent 
upon the war with the British, Kureem Khan availed himself 
of the opportunity to seize on some possessions of Sindheea and 
of the P^hwa’s jageerdars in Malwa; insomuch, that after the 
conclusion of hostUities in the year 1800, he was in the oc¬ 
cupation of a territory of not less than eleven pergunnas, 
whereof the principal were Bairsea, Chipaneer, Ashtar, Shiija- 

* The tolerance of this practice may, in port, be accounted for by the recol- 
lection, that a predatory inroad is not coneddered derogatory to the dignity of a 
Mahratta government, which avowedly regards rapine as a legitimate resource of the 
state. 

£ 
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wulpoor, SarungpooF, Idiawur, and Sehoree, above tJhe gh^ts ci' 
the Nerbudda, together with Sutwas, and other places withiii the 
valley. His annual land revenue from this territory exceeded 
fifteen lack of rupees, besides compensations for immunity from 
plunder, which he levied on most of the neighbouring Bajas 
and Chiefs. He had also built himself a fort in -the part of liis 
territory acquired from Bhopal, which was called, after him, 
Kureem-gurh. His power was now at the height; for thoiigh 
there were several Pindaree leaders who had never joined his 
standard, and who even affected a rivalry for the supremacy he 
had arrogated; still there were none whose means or influence 
at all approximated to those of Kiirccm. Though himself in¬ 
dependent in every respect, and even an usurper ujmn Sindheea 
on more occasions than one, he still affected to be attached to 
that Chief’s interest, and to call himself a Sindheea-shahee Pin- 
dara, for the obvious puiqwse of retaining some claim to pro¬ 
tection in case of exigency. His power, however, exeited that 
prince!# jealousy; and in 1806 , very soon after the settlement 
with the English, Sindheea, by the proffer of his aid in the 
reduction of a fort (that, for want of artillery, had long baffled 
the attacks of Kurcem), inveigled the Pindara to an interview, 
at which he seized his jjcrson, making a simultaneous attack on 
his camp, which was completely plundered. Kureem’s pos¬ 
sessions were then quickly recovered; and, for five years, he 
was himself detained a close prisoner in the dungeons of Gwalior. 
His durra, in the mean time, was not broken up, though re¬ 
duced to no more than two or tliree thousand horse, by the 
defection of the greater part of the sirdars of inferior note, who 
liad l^een tempted, in the full tide of his success, to unite their 
interest with his. The fall of Kureem, however, strengthened 
the durras of other leaders, particularly of Chetoo or Seetoo, a 
Chief under whom the two Bajuns, sons of Burun, held a 
subordinate mnk, and who had always been the avowed rival of 
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Kureem, though hitherto the power of the latter had greatly 
preponderate. The party of Dost MaHommed also acquired a 
great accession of strength by the ruin of Kureem, whose durra 
he now little else than plunder to subsist upon. The search 
of this, however, it prosecute with considerable success under 
Kureem*s deputies, and especially one Namdar Khan, who 
made Sindheea’s territories the principal theatre of his de- 
preations, in revenge for the treachery employe against his 
leeer. In 1811, Kureem purchased his release from Sindheea 
for six lack of rupees, which were punctually paid through Zalim 
Singh of Kota. Returning to the scene of his former power, he 
immeiately raised fresh levies of infantry, and invited the Pin- 
daree Chiefs, who he before followe liis fortunes, to rally 
again round his standard. In a very short time he recovered 
the greater part of the territory he he formerly ])ossessed, and 
laid his plans to effect a geni?ral combination of all the I'in- 
darees, preparatory to an expedition of more than oeinary 
moment. Even his rival Cheetex) was induced to unite with 
his durra; and the Dussera of 1811 was celebrated by an as¬ 
semblage of not less than il,%000 cavalry of all descriptions, 
besides several batteons of infantry newly raised for the pur¬ 
pose. Kiureem proposed to lead this force immediately against 
Ndgpoor, the weakness of which was notorious to all the Pin- 
darees, whose detached parties had, a short time before, suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying off a considerable booty from a suburb ol* 
the city itself. The Bhoosla state had fortunately won over 
(!Iheetoo by the recent grant of considerable jageers on the 
southern bank of the Nerbudda. He accordingly oppose the* 
project, and reined with his durra in discontent. 

This division proved the ruin of Kureem, who had a second 
time awakened Sindheea’s jealousy to such a degree, that Juggoo 
Bapoo, one of Sindheea’s principal officers, was sent with as 
lm*ge a finree as could be collectcxi, and with a reinforc^m^t of 
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some battalionii of Holkar, to endeavour to chastuMS the pre> 
Humption of this upstart. There is reason to believe, that this 
enterprise was promoted by Cheetoo, who feared the c(m*- 
sequences of having thwarted the deMgns of Kureem in respect 
to NagjM)or; at all wents, he was the main instrument of its 
success, and the person who derived the greatest advantages; 
the major part of his Late rival’s possessions being allotted by 
Sindheea as his share of the spoil. Kureem, expecting from Chee¬ 
too at least neutrality and indifference to Ms fate, advanced 
boldly to encounter Juggoo Bapoo. His rival, however, took 
an active part against Mm, so that he was completely defeated 
near Munohur-Thana, and obliged to fly with a few adherents, 
and seek refuge in the camp of Ameer Khan beyond the 
Chumbul. The strong representations of Sindheea and Holkar 
obliged the Patan Chief to place him in a kind of restraint, in 
which he remained until the end of 1816. His durra again 
declined to a secondary condition in comparison with that of 
(^.heetoo, at whose cantonment of Nemawur, on the Nerbudda, 
not less than 15,000 horse now annually assembled at the 
Dussera festival, to issue forth under a leader of Ms nomination, 
in whatever direction he might prescribe. 

In 1814, the following was supposed to be the relative 
strength of the Pindaree durras: Cheetoo 6000 good horse; 
total of all descriptions about 10,000, exclusive of the Holkar- 
sMiliee Pindarees, mustering from 4 to 5000 more, who 
latterly attached themselves cMefly to Ms standard. The re¬ 
mains of Kurcem’s durra amounted to 2000 good horse; total 
of every description, at least 4000. Under Dost Mahommed 
6000, with the usual proportion cd* the beat qui^ty; this CMef 
held" considerable jageers above the ghdfs of me iSTerbudda, 
and usually cantoned in the Bhopdl temtory. There were, 
moreover, at least 6 or 8000 horse, under independent leaders 
of inferior note, who joined one- or other of the superior CMefs, 
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as.occasion suited. The party that penetrated into the district of 
Mirzapoor through Bewa was of the durra of Kureena, who 
planned the expedition a short time before his second ML It 
was led by Fazil Klian, and, turning east as soon as it readied 
the Mirzapoor frontier, advanced to the neighlxmrhood of Gya, 
and then disappeared up the coiu*se of the Soane, before a 
single soldier from any British cantonment could come up witli 
its tracik. Such was the anomalous and undefinable power that 
had grown up into conse<j[uence out of the political settlement 
of 1805-(). . Its leading feature was hostility to aU regular go¬ 
vernments, and of course most particularly tx) ourselves and our 
allies, insomuch as to impose the necessity of constant vigilance 
along the whole extent of* the south-w est frontier of the Bengal 
presidency; while, for the security of the Dukhun, the sub¬ 
sidiary forces of the Nizam and Feshwa were annually obliged 
to move to the northern frontier of their resiiective territories, 
notwithstanding which precautions, the dominions of those 
states were continually penetrated and overrun. 

Ameer Khan and Mahomraxd-Shah Khan, the two Paitan 
Chiefs, who were rising into a similar and equally formidable 
pre-eminence, eoinmanded forces of a very different description 
from those of the Findaree Chiefs, though actuated by the same 
predatory s-pirit; each of them, besides horse, had laige liodies 
of infantry and several guns. IVIalionimed-shah Khan’s infantry 
were the old battalions of Tukoj(*e Holkar, undoubtedly the best 
in India not under the actual command of Euro])ean officers. 
Ameer Khan's were scarcely inferior.. Ihe cavalry w^pebesides 
paid by the month, instead of living avowedly on plunder alone, 
like the Findarees. IndetKl, the grand difference between the two 
classes was, that the Fatans were banded together for the pur¬ 
pose of preying on governments and powerful Chiefs. Tp this 
end, their force moved about with the materials of regular 
battles and sieges, so as to work on the fears of princes and 
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in power, extorting contributions and other advantages from 
them, by such intimidation as an efficient army only could 
impress. WhercM the object of the Pindarees was general 
r^ine; they preyed upon the population at large, without ar¬ 
rogating an ability to cope with the established governments; 
their form and constitution, therefore, were framed with a view 
to this exclusive purpose. 

liajpootana was the principal area for the exhibition of the 
species of depredation prac^tised by the Patan leaders. The 
nature of tlie principalities of tliat tract, each of which was a 
petty feodal government, at war with its neighbours and witli 
its own vassals, seemed to mark it out as their destined prey. 
Nor was it a new game that they were playing in that quarter; 
they merely followed up wliat Sindheea and Holkar liad long 
been habitually pursuing. Indeed, although tlie objects of the 
Patan Chiefr were wholly personal, and jjrosecuted with perfect 
independence of each other, still they represented the Holkar 
interest in the country, and had introduced their forces under 
sanction of that name. The very means they pos.se8sed, vis. the 
artillery and r^pilar battalions, liad belonged to the Holkar 
femily, though now employed in supporting and establishing an 
interest virtually distinct. 

Notwithstoding this virtual independence of the Patans, 
Sindheea did not leave them in the undisputed enjoyment of 
the contributions and other advantages to be extorted from 
Kajpootana. A division of his army, under Bapoo Sindheea, lay 
at Ajimeer, acting precisely on the principles of the Patans, 
and living on the plunder it could exact from Jypoor and 
Joudhpoor. Another force was stationed in the Oodeepoor ter¬ 
ritory, encroaclung on the poiver and possessions of the Raja 
there, and devastating the country. The Rajpoots, however, 
were considerably more jealous of Sindheea’s apparently con- 
scdklated power than of the Patan Chiefr, whose veiy loose 
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connexion with the Holkar iamily gave them the diameter of 
mercenaries, whoj for objects of private interest, might be hired 
and discharged at pleasure. Thus in 1809, when Sindheea 
seemed to meditate an invasion of the Joudhpoor territory with 
a very considerable force, the Raja called in Ma}iommed>Shah 
Khan, and took his army into pay for the purpose of repelMng 
the attjick. 

This facility of'tranferring their services according to their 
personal views, gave the Patan Cliiefs the fiirther advantage 
over Sindheea and his commanders, of a pretext and power to 
interfere in the passing intrigues amongst the Rajpoots them¬ 
selves, and to beexime partisans of the several factions, from 
each of which they took care to reap some personal advantage. 
So long as they had the prospect of such recompense, they were 
not over-scrupulous of the means of earning it. Ameer Khan 
twice sold his services lor the treacherous assassination of ob¬ 
noxious jiersons, and accomplished his purpose on both occasions 
at conferences held under the most solemn guarantees. This 
Chief was the acknowledged head of the Patan interest. His 
views of ambition were, however, not confined to Rajpootana 
until 1814; when, finding from the activity of our preparations, 
whenever he seemed to be meditating an enterprise against the 
Bhoosla, that we were resolved to prevent his aggrandisement 
in that quarter, he moved from Malwa across the Chumbul 
towards Rajpootana; and liaving strengthmied his interest at 
the durliar of Holkar (then held at Rampoora-Rhanjjoora), 
took upon liimself the supreme management of the Patan 
forces and interests. Mahommed-Shah Khan, Jurasheed Khan, 
and the other sirdars, agreed to act in subordination to him. 
The former of tliese dying about the end of 1814, the troops 
he had commanded became incorporated with those under 
the personal command of Ameer Khan. This military ad¬ 
venturer was thus placed at the head of a force of at least 
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30,()00 hcHhse and foot, furnished with an artillery well manned 
and served; yet he.had na claim to l)e recognised as a substantive 
jK>wer, though no one of the regular governments could fairly 
he held responsible for his acts. Tlie field of his operations lay 
in a quarter where there was every likelihood of his coming ere 
long into contact with the British Government, or with those 
iinder its protection. 

Against tl^ power, as well as the Pindarees, we were obliiged 
to be continually armed, and on the alert. The want of any 
determinate territory or home, or of any other stake to be 
liazarded by the first act of hostility, left us entirely without 
security for their peaceable demeanour; there was nothing to rcr 
strain them but mere motives of convenience, and the sense that 
the calculation of the chances of success was against them. This, 
however, was the result of continual and most expensive pre¬ 
paration, the necessity of which was a part of the evil that 
required a remedy. 

Such was the state of India at the beginning of the year 
1814. In the subsequent chapters, the events which led to the 
final catastrophe of the year 1817-18 will be tra<»id through 
the intermediate jjeriod, with as much conciseness as may be 
found consistent with the object of exhibiting a distinct view of 
the origin of those occurrencjes, and the share which the conduct 
of the British Government may have had in producing them. 
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CHAPTER II. 


NIPAL-TERRITORIES. 

1814-15. 

Nipal War—Governor-General leaves the Presidency—Intentions respecting pre¬ 
datory bands—defensive plans—that adopted—reasons—intrigues afoot—BhopM 
and Sagur alliance resolved on—condition- of Bhopal—designs of Mahrattas 
thereon—Chief ap|)1ies for Britisli protection—terms offered—const*quent mili¬ 
tary arrangements—progress of negotiation—communication to Sindheea—how 
received by him—Bhoosla—and Peshwa—influence of Nipulcse war—operations 
in that quarter—disasters—further preparations—successful close of the cam¬ 
paign—Preparations—^in the Dukhun—on S. W. frontier of Hindoostan—aug¬ 
mentation of Bengal army—tranquillity of the season—Conduct of Bhopfil—its 
Vakeel dismissed—communication tliereof—Reflections. 


The negatiations which had been for some time jmiiding with 
the Goorkha government of Nipal*, respecting its usurpations 
on our northern frontier, were, in jMay 1814, brought to the 
issue of ojxm war, by its countenance of the murder of some 
of our people, who had been platted in charge of the usurped 
and resumed villages in the Gdriickpoor district, after the 
British Government had recovered possession without meeting 
with any resistance by a military force. Tlie extreme un¬ 
healthiness of the lowlands, stretcliing along the foot of the 
whole range in which Ni])al is situated, rendered it ne¬ 
cessary to wait the arrival of the cold season, before commencing 
active operations to avenge this outrage. U'lie Marquess of 

* The reader, who wishes to know more of this new and rising frontier state, i« 
referred to the pages of Kirkpatrick. 
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Hastings had previously resolved to make a tour throi^h the 
western provinces of the Bengal presidency, in order to visit 
the ddferent military stations, and inform himself^ by personal 
observation, of the actual state of affairs in the interior. In 
prosecution of this intention, he left Calcutta in June of that 
year, and arrived at Cawnpoor about the end of September, 
proceeding up tlie Ganges by the usual and tedious navigation. 
The period of the journey was occupied in preparation for the 
aj^roaching contest with tlie Nipalese, and in arming the south¬ 
western frontier of tlie Bengal territories, and the northern 
frontier of our allies in the Dukhun, against the probable repe¬ 
tition of attempts by the Pindarees. 

It had been resolved by the Supreme Government, on the 
eve of the Governor-General’s departure from the presidency, 
to make a strong representation of the formidable and rapidly 
augmenting power of the predatory associations to the home 
authorities, with the view of impressing them with the like 
conviction of the danger to the British interests, arising from 
the continuance and progressive increase of bodies so capable of 
acquiring a mischievous pre-eminence, and of receiving their 
sanction for the prosecution of a systematic combination of 
measures, for the suppression of this growing evil. It was 
agreed on all hands, tliat the necessity of such measures would 
soon be forced upon us; and it was consequently essential, that 
those entrusted with the direction in England, should thus 
early be apprised of the actual posture of affairs, and of the 
views respecting them, entertained by those who had the means 
of closer observation, lliere seemed to be time to wait the 
effect of this representation; for there was no reason at the 
date when it was made, to esjiect the occurrence of any thing to 
demand immediate operations in the quarter whmre the Pin¬ 
darees and Patans had fixed themselves, while the Indian go¬ 
vernment found intermediate employuient in the war with the 
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MpSlese. For the present, therefore, it was deiced advisable 
to dispose our means in a defensive attitude, sufficient to pre¬ 
vent or repel incursions; and neither to advance to attack the 
Findarees in their haunts, nor commence that extended plan of 
eonnecied movements, which, though necesstiry to the mtire 
sii^ppression of these predatory hordes, might ^rm the inde¬ 
pendent states by its contrast with our recent system of general 
and scrupulous neutrality. 

The most effectual defensive measure, and the one most' 
desirable in every point of view, seemed to be, the establishment 
ofra subsidiary alliance with the Bhoosla Baja, whereby the 
whole of our most exposed frontier, viz. the line from Bundel- 
khund to Cuttack, defended by the single position of Mid- 
napore, where a regular battalion was stationed, would thence¬ 
forth be skirted by the dominions of a power in strict alliance; 
and a force upon the Nerbudda, communicating on one hand 
with the southernmost position of Bundelkhund, and on the 
other with the troops at the northernmost point of the Nizam’s 
dominions, would completely j^iard the whole line of our pos¬ 
sessions and those of our allies, as far as it was possible to protect 
them against an enemy so active and imi)enetrable as the Pin- 
dara. This was a project nowise novel. The British Govern¬ 
ment had, for several years, Ijcen endeavouring to prevail on 
Ragoojee Bhoosla to accede to such a proposition, but could 
never conquer his repugnance and distrust. The negotiations 
for the purpose, which had been open since 1812 , were dually 
closed while tiie Governor-General was on his progress up the 
river, by a decided refusal on the part of the Baja. 

The best alternative that presented itself on fiiilure of the 
Kagpoor connexion was, to extend the chain of positions from 
Bundelkhund to the Nerbudda, by means of a connexion with 
the states of Sdgur and Bhopdl, and thereby draw a similar 
ddfehsive line westward of the Ndgpoor territories. The 
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necessity of ad«>})ting this fdtemative, should operations ever be 
undertaken without the eo-operation of the Bhoosla, was dfifflly 
acknowledged in the coiupse of those discussions u|)on the prae* 
licability and mode of suppressing the predatory associations^ 
which had preceded the representation to the home authorities; 
but it formed part of that extended system, which it had been 
resolved not to commence upon for the present, in fear of 
alarming the indejiendent states. Wherefore, although Lord 
Hastings resolve<l in the end to adopt this course, he would 
have deferred so doing, notwithstanding the disappointment in 
respect to K^igpoor, had not some indications appeared of a 
combination amon^t the Mahratta powers, the danger of which 
required to be anticipated. 

At the tim'e of rejecting our alliance, it was discovered, that 
the Bhoosla was actually engaged in negotiating one of an 
oftensive and defensive character with Sindheea, for the sub¬ 
jugation of the Bhopdl principality by their joint arms. One 
of the ostensible pretexts for this confederacy was, the necessity 
of a counter-preparation against^ the ambitious projects of the 
British Government, which were inferred, as well from the 
attempt to establish our influence at N^gpoor, as from the stir 
of our military preparation, which denoted that active operations 
were meditated in some quarter or other, though the immediate 
direction was at that time involved in mystery. Sindheea*« 
jealousy, ever keenly attentive to all our movements, was 
redoubled by this show of^preparation; and it soon became 
evident from liis conduct towards the Pindarees, that, whatever 
might have been his previous intention, he had now no wish to 
suppress them. As a fhrther consequence of this jealoui^, 
intrigue began to be busy at the quarters of Ameer Khan and 
the durbar * of Holkar, and even with Bunjeet Singh, the ruler 

* At the court of Holkar, affairs were at this time in the hands of Mjnee Baee 
and TonteeaAlcek-hur, with whom Sindheea had considerable influence. The minister. 
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of the Punjab Seikhe. The Peshwa was 8us{^ted to have 
joined these intrigues thus early, if’ not to have been the first 
author and instigator of them; a change having been observed 
in his conduct some time before, which will presently be more 
particularly adverted to. It is difficidt exactly to define the 
immediate objects or extent of these intrigues ; whetiber merely 
defensive against any supposed designs on our part, for the 
further extension of our dominion, in a manner injurious to the 
interests of the contracting parties; or offensive also, in case 
of a favourable opportunity. The advance of Runjeet Singh’d 
army to a position threatening the territory of the protected 
Seikhs, which took place immediately after the division at 
Soodeeana, under Sir David Ochterlony, was moved into the 
hills to attack Uraeer Singh, and the concentration of the Patans 
under Ameer Khan, which occurred at a critical moment, and 
within a few marches of our Agra frontier, afford reason to 
suspect that the object of the confederacy was not purely de- 


Tonteea, paid a visit to Gwalior early in 1815, in order to negotiate a treaty of closer 
union and concert l)ctwecn the two families, for tlie prosecution of common objects, 
under the general dirccUon of the Peshwa, os supreme head of tlic Mahratta empire. 
The conciliation of tlie Pindarees hy territorial grants in tluj respective dominions of 
both the families, and the concentration of the military force of both states for the 
prosecution of ambitious designs against the Rajpoots, were the most striking articles 
this offensive and defensive alliamx:, apparent on the face of the copies of this 
agreement, delivered in the sequel. There is reason, however, to believe that tliere 
were other secret articles, which have not even yet lx5cn divulged. Indeed it >s well 
known, that there was one such article levelled against Ameer Khan, and more than 
suspected, upon many accounts, that another turned at the diminution or subverrion 
of the British interest. In the end, tlic negotiation came to nothing, from a strong 
sumise, that Sindheea's main object was to establish his influence at the court of 
ulhar Rao, for tlie purpose of supplanting the family in their possesrions. An 
aipporite faction was also at work, and Tantcea Aleek-hur, with M 3 mee Baee, 
3^1'ded very soon after to Balaram Set and Toolsee Baee, whereof the former wtk 
favourable to Ameer Khan and the Fatans and jealous of Sindheea. 
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No sooner was Lord Haistings apprised of these intr^^aes^ 
than he saw at once that their immediate result must have been^ 
the consolidation of the Mahratta power over the whole tracts 
separating the Bengal territories from those of our allies in the 
Bukhuh, which must not only have cut off the Bhoosla for ever 
fiom any connexion with us, by rivetting his dependence on 
Sindheea, but have deprived us of the alternative offered in the 
connexion of Bhopdl, by the previous subjugation of that state* 
Urged by these considerations, he resolved no longer to hesitate 
in stepping forward to complete his defensive arrangements, by 
firming a connexion with Bh(^l and Sagur, in despite of any 
efforts by the regular independent powers to counteract the 
design. It certainly was a bold stroke of policy; but it pre¬ 
sented the double advantage of thwarting Sindhcea’s apparent 
design of establishing his influence over N^gpoor, and of 
rescuing another principality, whose existence promised us 
many most essential benefits; moreover, it served to complete 
those defensive measures, which the suspected disposition of 
the regular powers, and their present undisguised encourage¬ 
ment of the predatory bands, rendered more necessary than 
ever for the security of our own provinces. Perhaps the very 
imposing boldness of the step, which exhibited a degree of 
vigour and resolution proportionate to the certainty of giving 
offence, was its best recommendation to his lordship’s mind; 
inasmuch as it was calculated to impress on the native princes 
a sense of the vigilance and confidence of his administration. 

A brief notice of the condition of Bhopdl will not be here 
out of place. The territory of this state lies in the vdley Of 
the Nerbudda, and above the hills to the north, between llm 
77th and 78th degrees of east longitude. The government has 
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been vested in ft .Fatan &mUy since the 4iays of Aunmg^ 2 )ed>t 
The reigning Chief in 1814 was Vizier Mahomroedr who ^ had 
acquired the succession, rather hy proving himself the fittest of 
the &mily to sustain its declining fortunes in arduous times, 
than as the lawful heir by the rules qf hereditary descent. The 
fiunily had preserved their political independence against the 
most active efforts of the Mahmttas in the fuhiess of their 
military preponderance; although their position immediately 
between the Bhoosla and the Sindheea made their territory the 
particular object of Mahratta jealousy, and presented, as long 
as it should remain inviolate, an eiiectual bar to the consoli¬ 
dation of the influence of that nation in this part of India. On 
a fonner occasion, when General Goddard was sent by Warren 
Hastings witli an expedition from Hindoostan, in execution of 
his sagacious plan of alarming the Maliratta powers, then con¬ 
federated against us, into the acceptance of liis own terms 
of peace, by penetrating through the very heart of their pos¬ 
sessions, the existence of this inde^ndent principality was one 
of the principal encouragements to make the attempt. The 
family are still in {)ossession of the strongest testimonials from 
General Goddard of the important services rendered him by the 
reigning Nuwab; indeed, the ultimate success of tlie enter¬ 
prise, and the final accompUshment of that officer’s wonderful 
mardi across an enemy’s country all the way to Surat, were 
mainly to be attributed to his having found this principality in 
a state of independence and hostiHty to the Mahrattas midway 
on his line of march. 

The importance of saving such a fiiend, when a hostile com¬ 
bination of the Mahrattas was to be apprehended, must be 
obvious enough. Already, in execution of the offensive and de- 
iensive engagements between Sindheea and the Bhoosla, was the 
best appmnt^ force of the former, tliat commanded by Colonel 
Baptiste, on one part of the frontier; while Sudeek Ulee Khan, 
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with the troops ,^ N4^popr, ^pprQacl^Qd pi^ tfee 
ai3^ anotlier.div]sion.(if Sindheea’s troops, that mid^ 

Bh^o, was also in the neighbourhood.. ,jN^o,tiine.w^ tOubo 
Sindhcea had before fi;e^ue;atly attacked this sti^te, imd rnisaii 
besieged its capital, but vdthout success, owing p^tly to tlie^in-* 
capacity of the commanders he employed and their, geiH^al 
ignorance of the mode of attacking fortified places, and partly 
to the gallantry arid skill of Vizier Mahommed’s defence. The 
Maha-Baja, however, had never l)efore entered Bhopal ^ith ^o 
efficient an army, and Baptiste's knowledge of European tactics 
and long and successful practice in the various sieges he had 
lutherto conducted, seemed to leave but little hope that the 
Vizier would be able to save himself and his do^pni^s tm thic 
occasion. 

His perpetual hostility to the Mahrattas had naturally made 
him look to us as a resource in the hour of extremity; and that 
hour was now fast approaching. He was accordingly induced 
to make a very earnest solicitation for our support; and for. that 
purpose despatched an agent to Dehlee, who waited^^'^n 
Metcalfe the British resident there, and submitted, on behalf 
of his master, a specific pro})osition to be admitted within the 
pale of our protection. His application had reached the Gp- 
vernor-Geiieral a short time before he had made his deter¬ 
mination, wliich w^as not finally resolved on until the beginning 
of October. AVhen his mind was fully made up on the matteii^ 
he lost no time in instructing Mr. Metcalfe to entertain the 
pro]^K>sitioii, and, in case the agent should be furnished with; 
powers sufficiently ample and explicit, to conclude with bhn aA 
engagement on the following l^is—“ The British Government 
to afford its protection against the present designs, of Siiidbepa 
“ and the Bhoosla, and a perpetual guarantee for the. futurp; 
“the Nuwab to be left in complete independence in. tho 
“ management of his internal administr^ition;—:the British troops 
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h«?e free ingrens and egrem through the Bhb|j&l territori^ 
** together with every facility in the provision of their 8uppli<% 
and necessaries—a fortress to be delivered as a present depdt, 
^ and, eventually, a spot to be allotted for a cantonment or p<»- 
“ inanent station—the Nuwab to renounce all connexion vdfri 
** die Findarees, and not to negotiate with other powers, exc^t 
** in concert with the British Government, abiding by its #- 
** Intration in all differences with them.” However, as it was 
thought proper to hold out the prospect of some advantage by 
way of inducement to enter into an alliance of this nature, the 
recovery of all the territories of the sbite, then in the hands of 
the Findarees, was to be proposed, and the Governor-General 
prepared himself to abandon the claim of a money consideration 
for the expense of defending the territory, though the demand 
of a proportion of the charge, if contested, was not to be hastily 
relinquished. 

The negotiation with the legitimate Chief of S4gur was in¬ 
trusted to the political agent in Bnndelkhund, Mr. Wauchope, 
and th^%asis of the connexion to be offered and concluded was 
precisely the same: a large proportion of the expense, it was, 
however, confidently expected, would be borne by the Nana. 
On discovery that the agent of Dehlee had not full powers from 
the Nuwab of Bhopal, both negotiations were removed to Bun- 
delkhund, which, from its vicinity to the two districts, seemed 
to be the most convenient spot for conducting them. 

In support of the course of policy thus resolved upon, the 
troops in Bundelkhund were reinforced, and held in readiness; 
the Nizam’s subsidiary force ordered to advance immediately 
from j^hia to EUichpoor, near the northern extremity of the 
valley of Berar; the Foona subsidiary force to hold itself in 
readiness to act in its support, by moving on .Tafeerabad, in the 
neighbourhood of Jdlna; at the same time, the Bombay govern¬ 
ment was directed to draw together the whole of the Guzerat 
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tf(K^ at some <eastwerd oS Uiat provincei Tlie object of 
these military arrangements was to overawe the Mahratta'posvett 
imd predatory bandsy in the event of their evincing an inclinaU 
tion to obstruct the execution of the treaties which might be 
ooncluded. Colonel Doveton, the commandant of the Nizam 
subsidiary force, began his march from J^lna on the 3d No- 
v^ber 1814; and it was intended that, Mnth this army, he 
should penetrate into Jlhop^l, to execute the protective irti- 
pulations of the treaty with the Nuwab Vizier. 

The negotiations having been thus opened, Mr. Wauchope 
addressed a letter to the Nuwab of Bhop41, explaining at length 
the terms on which the Governor-General was disposed to 
receive that state under protection, in comj>liance witli the 
solicitations of the agent of his court, |ireferred at Dehlee. He 
hinted also at tlie Nuwab’s bearing some J3art of the expense. 
An immediate answer was received from Vizier Mahommed, 
agreeing to all the stipulations proposed, witli exception of the 
delivery of a fort for a jiresent depot, and of bearing a part of 
the expense. For the discussion of these two points, he de¬ 
clared his intention of deputing an envoy, as soon as the return 
of the person he had sent to Deldee, whitdi was daily futpected. 

Mr. Wauchojie had been placed in communication with the 
residents at the respective courts of Sindlieea and the Bhoosla, in 
order that he might keep them apprised from time to time of 
the state and progress of the negotiations: and tliese residents 
had been instructed, so soon as thtiy should be advised of the 
adjustment of preliminaries, to explain fully to the res|iective 
courts the designs of the British Government, with the reasons 
fexT them, in such a manner, as they might deem least likely to 
create alarm. This being the first occasion of departure from 
the delicacy of interference we had hitherto so rigidly observed, 
in respect to states circumstanced like Bhop&l and S%ur, it 
deemed neoessary that the representatives at the courts 
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iif the ind^endent princes shduld be prepas^ed, beth to assert 
the right of extending the pale of our protection t6 any pewter 
£fee to contract, and to rebut any imputation of intendei 
injuxy to their interests resulting from such extension in the 
particulaa* instance, by showing it to be simply a necessary 
priacaUtion for the support of , our own defensive system, and 
by no means designed or intended to thwart their respective 
views. 

The resident at SiMheea’s court (Mr. Richard Strmhey), 
conceiving the Nuwab of Bhopal’s unqualified assent to all the 
fiindamental articles of the (iovernor-Clenerars proposition to 
amount to a preliminary adjustment of the terms of alliance, 
proceeded forthwith to make the official communication to 
Sindheea of the intentions of the British Government in respect 
to Bhopal, on advice of the substance of the Nuwab's reply to 
Mr. Wauchope. Sindheea, on remving the communication, 
invoiced in the strongest terms against our iiiterfertmce with 
the aSMrs of BhopAl, declaring the principality to be one of his 
dependencies in Malwa, with which we were solemnly pledged 
by treaty to have no concern. The resident denied that it fell 
within the terms of the treaty, asserting it to bo a free and 
independent state. Gopal Rao Bh^o, who, took a prominent 
part in the discussion, declared the several plactvs whic?li had 
been wrested from Vizier Mabommed by Sindheea at different 
tirara, to be cessions in lieu of tribute justly due, the account of 
which-was still unsettled, and represented our interference to 
prevent ithe enforcement of tliesc his just dues, as tantamount 
to a positive declaration of war. In point of fact, according to 
the Mahratta notions of political justice, Sindheea had a good 
tide to whatever he could extort from Bhop&l; and, having 
been in the habit of making usuqxitions, and levying contri- 
buiiona on this territory as his peculiar and exclusive prey, he 
cemeeived no one else had any right to interpose. This is the 
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flaeaiiiBg attached to <tlie wocd d)epeiid)efiM: 3 Ci< Xt nor 
toiiouH, however, that Vii^r Mahomm^ had long mw^tanied 
a jEmt glorioua struggle for his inde|)endeace, aiiid neither had 
himself, nor had any of the family beflire him, ever by treaty, 
OT [other act of any kind, acknowledged the supremacy of any 
Mahratta state. The diseussions on this point grew partieidazly 
warm, Sindheea taking an active personal part in them, and 
using language which might have been construed into menace: 
and when, at the close of the interview, Mr. Strachey requested 
that Colonel Baptiste miglit be ordered to refrain from active 
hostility against Bhopal, until the tiovemor-Cieneral’s instruc¬ 
tions upon the resident’s rejx)rt of the conference should arrive, 
the request was distinctly refused. Indeed, considering that 
there was yet no a<;tual treaty concluded with Bhopal, the 
demand was, perhaps, ratlier premature. This conference took 
place on the last day of November; and the tone then assumed 
by the durbar was nowise lowered at an interview obtained bv 
Mr. Strachey’s inoonsliee three days after. 

Immediately on l)eing apprised that this communication btid 
been made to Sindhe^ the residents at the other Mahratta 
courts resolved very properly, no longer to defer a similar ex¬ 
planation. The NAgpoor Baja recpiired time to consider of his 
answer; but, on being pressed by Mr. Jenkins, privately assured 
that gentleman, that Sudeek Ulee Khan should be forbidden to 
join the army of Baptiste, or to act hostilely against Bhc^il. 
It was fai'ther ascertained, that this court would not oppose the 
advance of the subsidiary force at Ellichjxjor through the 
portion of its territories which lay on the route from that 
station to Bhop^h in case events should require its movement 
in that situation. A private corres"i)Oiidence, however^ was 
kept up the whole time between the Bhoosla and Sindheea; and 
the intrigues, which had before been commenced in odier 
quarters, were carried on with renewed activity. 
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The iP^shwa, Oft> bdbgf inlbmed of the uitenlionfl- of <he 
ilkitifth Ck>viei;mnent, in respect to Bhop&l, professed to bohighlj 
satisfied, because of the security that would result to the Jageers 
oif aererfd of his dei^endants in the neighbouihood. Amongst 
oth«:!s, the Vinshorekeer, in whose concerns he took particuhir 
interest, had large possessions about Ashta and Shujawulpoor, 
which the Pindarees and Sindhcea’s c<Hnmanders were con¬ 
tinually plundering, and of the greater jmrt of which they had 
already divested him. 

Notwithstanding the exterior a[>pearancc of amity assumed 
at Nagpoor and Poona, which, in the case of the former, was 
carried so far as to jnoduce an offer by Kagoojee of a body of 
his troops to be taken into Jlritisb jjay, and the pressure of this 
offer witli some irajmrtunity, there was still little, reason to 
doubt that botli these courts were heartily bent upon the com¬ 
bination, whieb accounts from every quarter during the months 
of November, Det?eiiiber, and January, reported to be organiz¬ 
ing against the Pritish piwer. IVIubrattas, Patans, and Pin- 
darees, seemed for the moment to have forgotten all their mutual 
jealousies, under the notion, that the moment was near at hand, 
which would give the opportunity of a successful rise against 
our galling su|jeriority. The dis<*x>very that we had planned 
an extensive M^ar in the hills, in which their reasoning from 
past liistory led them to anticipate our certain failure, and this 
anticipation was favourcxl by the? untoward events that marked 
the opening of the campaign in that quarter, mainly contributed 
to lead all mnks to speculate on the speedy occurrence of such 
an opimrtunity. It was evident, however, that they were not 
yet prepared to act, nor had formed any consistent plan of 
future conduct. 

To return to the movements of the Gk)vemor-General: at the 
same time that he proffered protection to Bhopal and Sdgur, 
and made those arrangements in su^qmrt of that measure which 
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b^ve been above detailed, be. put four divisions in condition to 
tAke the held against the Nipalese; two of whicli, those from 
Meeruth smd Soodheeana, had actually penetrated into the hills 
before the close of Octolier. The resources for these measures 
had been raised by the loan of a crore of rujiees (1,250,000/* 
sterling), obtained by Lord Hastings from the Nuwab Vizier, 
Crhazee Oodeen, Hyder, who had recently sucrceeded Ins father, 
Sadut UUe Khan, on the Musnud of Oude. Jiy this supply, the 
treasuries of the Bengal J’roviiices, which his lordship had found 
at a very low ebb, were at once placed in a condition to supi^ort 
operations on a most extensive scale. 

The failure before tlie stockaded hill and fort of Nala-pancx^ 
in which Major-General Gillespie lost liis life, occurred on the 
last day of October. The place was breached, and a second uni¬ 
successful attempt made to carry it by storm on the 27th No¬ 
vember ; and, though by the effc'ct of continual bombardment, 
and by cutting off the suppliers of water, which were derived 
from without, the garrisem was ultiiuatcly obliged to evacuate 
the position, and was cut up a little in its retreat, by a party 
under Major Ludlow, still the sinister influence of these events, 
in dam])ing the ardour of our own troops, and in giving courage 
to those of the enemy and hopes to the malcontents in every 
part of the ainjde surface of India, was for a long time countier- 
acted by no one brilliant exploit of our arms. Major-General 
Ochterlony had yet been able to effect nothing against the 
strong position, in which he found UincHjr Singh posted, on the 
heights of Ramgurh: and, although in the beginning of January, 
he, by a skilful manoeuvre, compelled the enemy to retire to the 
yet stronger range of Malaoun, there w'as little ednt in simh 
success; and, in tlie interim, the year 1814 had closed w'ith 
failures still more unpropitious than even tliose of Nala-panee. 
On the 27th of December, Major-General Martindell, who had 
succeeded to Gillespie’s command, made a combined movement 
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to occupy two anus of the heights of Jytuk, whither Runjoor 
Singh, son of Umeer Singh, had fallen back from Nahn. The 
operation w'as well planned; but, failing on one arm in con¬ 
sequence of the impetuosity of the troops, the general, instead 
of reinforcing the other, on which he had been successful, 
ordert^d a retreat, in the face of an enemy elated with this 
double success. This retrograde mtwcraent was of course fol¬ 
lowed up by the enemy, and attended with the loss of many 
valuable lives, and was regarded by the Nipalese as an important 
victory. In addition to these crhecks, two deUichmcnts from the 
main army, wiiicli had been collected in Sarun, for the purpose 
of penetrating into the valley of Nipal and attacking the 
capital, were, on the new years day, surpristid and cut off 
iHjarly to a man : an event wliich induced Major-(.Teneral Marly 
to rtilinrjuish offensive measures altogether in that direction. 
Major-( Jeneral 1. S. W’^ood w'as similarly deterretl from acting on 
the offensive, by the result of two iinsuccesslul reconnoissanecs 
of the enemy's force opposed to liiiii in the quarter north of 
(idnickpoor, wiierein mucii ammunition W'as ex]>ended and 
several livt!s lost, without any e(juivalent or the gain of a single: 
object. 

'I'he coincidence of so many untow^ard events, at the precise 
juncture when Sindheea had assuirunl the decided tone which 
has been mentionin:! above, gave the Mar(|uess of Hastings 
ground seriously to apprehend that the crisis was immincTit : 
liad one other important check occurred in the montlis of 
January or February, it would probably have embroiled us 
with the whole of the native? courts. The (Tovemor-fieneral 
resolved to be prepared for the w'orst at all jmints. Instead, 
however, of relaxing his exertions on the northern frontier, in 
consfjquence of the suspicious aspect of things on the south jMid 
west, his judgment dictated the necessity of putting forth his 
whole strength in that tpiarter, in order, if possible, to secure 
some early success, signal enough to counterbalance the effect 
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fMToduced on public opinion, by such a multiplicity of oon8e> 
eutive reverses. The several divisions employed against the hill 
country were, therefore, reinforced to the utmost possible ex¬ 
tent, thou^. at the hazard of weakening the defences of the 
southern frontier. The Sarun division was increased to nearly 
13,500 men, whereof upwards of 3000 were Europeans. The 
command was also entrusted to another officer; but Geneml 
Marly’s successor, Major-General George Wood, perplexed liy 
the unknown dangers of the SAl forest, which must of necessity 
be penetrated before reaching the hills, confined his efforts to 
some movements in the open Teraee, or lowland, on the hither 
side of the forest. The whole plan of the campaign in that 
quarter, as well as in Goruckpoor, where Major-tTcneral T. S: 
Wood commanded, was thus immediately frustrated for the 
season. The dawn of success was nevertlieless soon visible on 
the west, where Major-General Ochterlony began by reducing 
the forts of the Eamgurh range, which had been left, garrisonixl, 
when IJmeer Singh had retired on MalAouii. This favourable 
outset was quickly followed up in KhumAon, by an irregular 
force employed in that direction, under the command of Colonel 
Gardiner. His attempt to penetrate to Ahnora, having shown 
this quarter to be a vulnerable point, a brigade of the regular 
army, under Colonel NicoUs, was pushed rapidly forwards. This 
officer, in the short sjjacse of less than a month, captured the city 
of Almora, after having defeated and slain the military governor 
oppcKied to him; and effected the concjuest of the whole pro¬ 
vince. The foil of Almora, however, did not take place before 
the 25th of April. In the interim, the heights of MalAoun* had 
l>een carried by General Ochterlony on the 15th; and Umeer 
Singh, who had shut liimself up in the fortress of that name, 
was soon afterwards reduced to such extremity, as to be obliged 
to surrender on terms for himself and for his son, who wras 


* Vide plute at the head of tliis chapter. 
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equally hard pressed at Jytuk. The whole of die hill tract, 
fixlm'the Gc^a to the Sulte|, was thus left at our disposal on 
the close erf the campaign: a result which completely redeemed 
the reverses of its commencement, and raised the reputation 
of the British arms amongst the native powers of India, to a 
ht^ight proportionate to their sanguine expectations of de&»at 
and disaster. 

The reader has been conducted thus suddenly to the ter¬ 
mination of the N ip4l operations for this season, without regard 
to the order of time, or occurrence of intermediate events. We 
left the native powers in December, 1814, under a very different 
impression respecting the war in the hill country, from that 
which was forced upon them in the following May. The mili¬ 
tary arrangements which had been made in October, for the 
sup}K)rt of the Bhopal negotiations, were not of a magnitude 
to meet the extent of that (X)mbination, which seemed to be; 
organizing against us in the course of Det;ember. Instead of 
being overawed by them, as had been expected, Sindheoa had 
optMily declared his resolution not to desist from hostility 
against that princijKdity; and, as the Govijrnor-General was 
determined to jx;rscvere in the policy he had entert'd upon, it 
became necessary to extend the scale of preparation in that 
quarter, as well as to the north, so as to provide against all 
hazards. 'I'hc whole disposable force of the Madras army w^as 
accordingly ordered into the field, imder the jiersonal command 
of Sir Thomas Ilisloj): by which means a Ijody of 13,(KX) men was 
brought together on the northern frontier of the; British jmsses- 
sions in the Dukhun, at a point whence it could at any time; 
move; forwai-d in sujjport of the two subsidiary foices in ad¬ 
vance. llc;infort;ements were at the same time ordered into 
Guzerat from the Bombay presidency; and it was his lordshi]>*s 
intention, in case matters should come to an acrtuul rupture with 
Sindheea in confederacy with tlu; Blioosla and the i)redatory 
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aiwnrifrfifiTn of oeotfol India, Jjximediately to assume the of- 
fiensive on the side of the Dnkhnn^ while he maintained sachen 
attitude on that of Hindoostan, as he hoped would secure him 
fijom attack. This<iiatter ol^ect, however, was not> 'of easy ac- 
compUshment, while the Nip4l war continued to rei^^aire such 
extraordinary exertions. There had been at one jitaiod of the 
season, upwards of 45,000 * fighting men engaged eitlmr in the 
hills or the Teraee. The military establishments of the Bengal 
Presidency were, however, scarcely sufficient, eVen in ordinary 
times, to man a frontier of ujiwards of 1500 mdes, from Sood* 
heeana to Cuttack, in such a manner as not to expose its weak* 
ness. Indeed, the whole frontier eastw'ard of Mirzapoor was 
absolutely defenceless; and the Pindaree incursion of 1813 had 
completely manifested our vulnerabih'ty in that quarter. In 
this emergency, the following were the measures adopted. It 
had heretofore been the practice to leave nearly all the civil 
duties of the western provinces to be executed by the regular 
army; by which meai>s the battalions w'ere broken into detach¬ 
ments, and their discijffine and efficiency very much impaired. 
From these duties they were instantly relieved; and until pro¬ 
vincial corps should have been formed for the purpose, the civil 
officers were ordereil to take into their service such teiujiorary 
bodies of armed men, as they might be able to procure on tlie spur 
of the occasion. An arrangement was at the same time effected, 
which contributed most materially to the advantageous display of* 
the inadequate means left available for the defence of the pro¬ 
vinces : viz. the calling out of the grenadier companies of the regi¬ 
ments of the line, not on actual service in the field, and forming 

• Acconjing to tl>c returns, there were at one time in tlie field. 

Regulars - - - 33,059 

Irregulars . _ . IS,570 

Making a total of 


46,629 
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them lAto mdependentbattalimifi; while thmr place httheeorpi 
unu du?ected to be filled up by supplemental companies. By this 
measure, an addition of se^en battalions was at once made to 
the tiomimd force. Besides the above temporal^ expedients to 
meet the;|iresent exigency, considerable levies of irrt^iar horse 
and fodt were authorized; and Lord Hastings further deter* 
mined to make a permanent addition of three re^ments to tlm 
regular army, and to form six provincial corps, for the civil 
duties of the upper provinces. The irregular levies arc of such 
a nature, as to Imj available the very moment they are raised; 
and as the individuals, esjKx^iaUy of the horse, generally come 
from those ranks most likely to be opposed to us, their enlists 
meiit is always a measure of obvious momeiitaiy expediency. 
The new regiments could not be rendered fit for duty in the 
current season; but the motive of this augmentation was a firm 
conviction of the insufficiency of the military establishment, 
even for ordinary times; more particularly since the Ooorkha 
power had risen to such importance, that hencciforth that frontier 
would require as much vigilance as the southern and westem. 
The Burmese of AVa and Airacan had also lately assumed a 
tone which rendered it probable that it would soon become 
necessary to have a jicnnanent force in this dire<!tion likewise; 
and neither they nor the Nip4lcse had theretofore entered into 
the calculations w'hich had regulated the extent of the Bengal 
establishments. Inclusive of all the provincial and local corps, 
this augmentiition would still carry the Bengal army to no 
higher numerical amount than about 80,0(X) fighting men; 
which would Ixi the whole force redied on for the preservation 
and protection of half* a million of square miles, with a jxipula- . 
tion ol* 40 millions, and a revenue of 12,000,000/. sterling. 

Such were the provisions made by the IVfarquess of Hastings 


Including Oude and the protected states, but not the oilier presidencies. 
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to meet the crisis expected to occur in the season of 1814-15. 
Had it happened then, instead of three ycara afterwards, these 
preparations would have Iwen no more? than sufficient. The 
gloomy aspect of the-campaign in the hills in January, induced 
his lordship to apply for two additional king's regiments from 
the Cape and Mauritius; and it was too late to countermand 
them, when the favourable turn of the tide had rendered their 
presence unnecessary. The more rcjquisite precaution of re¬ 
cruiting the hnances of the government by a se<;ond loan of 
a erore of rupees from the hoards of the Nuwab Vizier, con¬ 
tributed not a little to the facility with which these extensive 
arrangements were completed 

It was, of course, some time before the above prejiarations 
could he put into a train of activity. The Madras army was 
not concentrated till Mardi, when Sir Thomas Hislop assumed 
the command, lly that time, however, it had iK^come evident, 
that whatever neettssity might have existed in December and 
Januaiy for military pre])arations on so large a scale, there uas 
little chance that any jxirt of the force assembled in every 
quarter would be called into active service this season. I'he 
interference we had already exerted in favour of Bhopal, backed 
by such an apjxjarance of precautionary vigilance, liad proved 
sufficient to save the principality from attack; and the con¬ 
federates not having yet gone the length of agreeing upon a 
specific plan of hostilities, which nothing on our part had oc¬ 
curred to precipitate, matters st«med, by general consent, to be 
subsiding into a state of repose, which, though wakeful and 
feverish, yet promised to last out the season. The Bhoosla 
Raja, on our requisition, arrested the advance of his troops; 
and Sindheea, notwithstanding his bullying refusid to alwtain 

* Upwards of Iialf of the previous crorc had been devoted by tlic council at 
Fort William to the paying off of an old loan, which imposctl upon his Lordship the 
necessity of raising this further supply. 
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from hostile measures when requested by the resident, took the 
first opportunity of quietly withdrawing his forces. A fair 
occasion for so doing was offered by tlie violent conduct of 
Juswunt Rao Bhao, whose difteretujes with Colonel Jlaptiste 
proceeded to the length of obliging the colonel to attack and 
dnve him off After this, Baj)tistc staid some time in the 
neighbourhood of Bhopal, negotiating with Vizier Mahommt?d; 
he then turned westward, ostensibly in pursuit of Juswunt Rao, 
leaving BhopA,! altogtither unmolested. 

Sindheea had before the end of December received a letter, 
addressed to him by the Governor-General on the subject of 
the discussions which had occurred at his durbar. This letter, 
after explaining the grounds on w liich Bhopal was dealt w'ith as 
a state free to negotiate and coiH*lude alliances at will, professed a 
readiness to receive any statements and proofs to the contrary, that 
the durbar might have to exhibit; requiring, however, a suspen¬ 
sion of all acts of hostility towards the Bhopal territory, until the 
question of its political independence should have l)een dis})oseil 
of. The court immediately caught at this proposition, having, as 
it shoidd seem, already come to the resolution not to hazard an 
open rupture, for which it was nowise prepared: after some delay, 
a paper of complaints was accordingly drawn u]i, asserting BhopAl 
to be one of the dependencies of Sindlieea, but adducing no 
proof whatever; and further, ac^ciising the British Government 
of having interfered with Sindhetia's rights and possessions, by 
the extension of its protection to some of the Bundela Chiefs— 
a complaint, now preferred for the first time, though the measure 
had been adopted some years before, 'fhe Raja of N^igpoor 
also gave in a similar paper of objections to our connexion with 
BhopAl; the arguments of which were too trivial to be w'orth 
the recital. 

The object of the Marquess of Hastings in inviting these 
durbars to the adoption of such a course of proceeding, w^as, to 
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teBtify his ddheMooe to diat modea'ation and zegsml to the .rigkte 
of others, 'whidi luul been the constant aim of the Britidh 
vemment in its transactions with the native pow'ers; and, 
opening a door to n^otiation, to prevent any sudden recoiuse 
to violent measures, likely to bring on a premature explosion. 
It sliould be recollected, that the (Tovemor-Generaj’s principal 
view in proffering liis protecticHi to Bhopal, had lieen to save 
that state from destruction, and thus prevent that union of 
interests between Sindhcoa and tlie Bhoosla, which must in¬ 
evitably have ended in fixing the dependence of Uie latter on 
the former. The advantage of the connexion as a mere de¬ 
fensive arrangement against the Pindarces, however important, 
would scarcely have induced his Lordship to step forwanl at the 
partidilar juncture, had not the other two objects been so in¬ 
timately blended with the prosecution of the siime line of policy. 
The salvation of the principality, however, and the obstruction 
of Sindhcca’s apparent views on Nagpoor, would as well be 
accomplished by a slow negotiation, which left things interme¬ 
diately just as they vrere, as by the hasty employment of force, 
directed to the acquisitiem of the same objects. Should war be 
unavoidaMe in the end, stiU, in the tljteu actual state of India, 
delay "was necessary for the full develo])ment of our means, and 
for the removal of the unfavourable impression made by the 
recent occurrences of the Goorkha campaign. In every point of 
view, therefore, the course adopted by the Marquess of Hastings 
was most judicious; inasmuch as, even granting tliat no satis^ 
factory result could ever he expected from negotiation, time at 
least would be gained; and time, in faert, was every thing. This 
resolution was formed earljr in December; and in furtheranoe 
of it, Mr. Waucliope was directed, on tlie arrival of the envoy 
from Bhopal, to call upon him, in the first instance, to 'exhibit 
proofs of the independence of tlie principality. 

All these matters remained in suspense the whede of the 
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ensuing January; during which time, tlse Nuwab gave cmt that 
be was under British protection, addressing letters to Uie ocm»- 
mandants of the two sulxsidiary forces in the Dukhun, and to 
other British authorities, as if engagements had been afetua% 
signed and executed. At the end of January, he addressed a 
letter to Mr. Wauchc^, informing him that his Dehlee agent 
had ix^tumcd and acquainted him with all that had passed: 
that liis vakeel should accordingly set off for Banda as soon as 
the Mohurrum * was over. N o vakeel, however, was despatched 
before the 18th March, or apjKarcd at Banda until the 5th 
April. It was positively ascertained that the Nuwab, satisfied 
of his security from the steps already taken by the (io-vemor- 
Gencral, imagined he might now look alxiut for other ad- 
vintages, and had employed this interval in close negotiation 
with Baptiste and Sudeek Ulcc Ivlian, not only while their 
armies were threatening liis territory, when the excuse of im¬ 
minent danger might have been admissible, but even after they 
liad retired to a distance, and there was no longer any foar of* 
attack being meditated by the Mahrattas. Moreover, notwith¬ 
standing that it was an exjiress stijmlation of the Governor- 
General, to which he had distinctly declared his acquiescence, 
that he should not negotiate except in concert with the British 
Government, he gave no intimation of* any intention so to act, 
and ciirefully concealed the nature of his communications; even 
denying the having sent an agent to the quarters of Baptiste 
after his retrograde movement, tliougli the fact had been publie 
and was universally known. 

.^Vfter sucli duplicity, it w'as not to be expected that nego* 
tiations, if opened at Banda, w^ould be prosecuted with any 
eordiality on the part of the Nuwab, The Governor-tieneral 
accordingly determined, in order both to mark his sense of the 
conduct pursued by the Nuwab, and to prevent his further 


• A Mussulman-festival. Vide Hunts’s Hindoostanee Dictionary. 
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trifling with the British Government, to order his vakeel to be 
dismissed without an audience, as soon as he should appear at 
Banda. These orders were executed, and the negotiation thus 
broken off in April. Vizier Mahommed was, at the same time, 
assured, that no ill-will was harboured towards him, and that it was 
merely because his conduct had shown that he had not a proper 
sense of the value of the connexion offered to liim, or of the. 
spirit in which it ought to liave been received, that the British 
Government, for the present, withdrew from the discussion 
of it. 

This result of the negotiation, and the insincerity of the 
BhopAl prince’s behaviour, which had been the occasion of 
its abrupt termination, were communicated in due course by 
the residents at the resi>ective indei)endent courts. It W&s, 
how’ever, distinctly asserted on the part of the (Jovernor-Gcneral, 
in re})ly to the objections delivered in by Sindheea and the 
Bhoosla, that no proof or argument whatever had been addin^ed, 
that could be construed to limit or preclude the right of the 
British Government to take the principality under protection 
on any future occasion, or to show that it had at any time Ijcen 
other than perfectly free and iudeijendent. No answer was 
made to tliis communication by cither court; the point may 
tlierefore be considered to have been virtually concedtjd by the 
Mahralla pot<;ntates. The negotiation w'ith the legitimate 
Chief of SAgur, which w'as a corollary to that of Bhopal, was 
abandoned at the same time; the delay and evasions of the 
Nana, Govind Bao, having showm, that to him also, notwith¬ 
standing his original solicitations, the connexion had bet^ome a 
matter of indifference. 

The season was verging towards it close, ere these events 
were finally contended; yet the inimicjil dispositioji wdiich had 
been testified by the powers of central India had begun visibly 
to subside, or at least to be more guarded and disguised, through 
the extinction of any hojx;, that an opportunity of breaking out 
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would be offered by the operations of* the mountain war of 
Nij)}!!. The (iovernor-ChnuMul felt, therefort*, that it was un¬ 
necessary longer to maintain the same attitude of military pre¬ 
paration, which had bticn assumed undi'r a ditfiTent aspect of 
afiairs. I'he JMadras army w as accordingly broken up, and the 
Guzerat force order(?d back to its cantonments. The two sub¬ 
sidiary forces of the Dukhun remaim'd for some tinm longc?r in 
the advanced positions tlicy had occupied, with a view to afford 
as much protection to the territories of the Nizam and Teshwa 
against predatory incursion, as the I'xtended li}K‘ to be defended 
would admit. 


'fhus ended the first season <'(* actives o]>erations. The 
Nipal(‘se w(‘re soliciting j>eace with (‘very appearance of sin¬ 
cerity; t]i(‘ native jmwers of central Ijidia had beon inspired 
W’itli a degi ee of aw e that kej)t tlu'in (piiet; and liho})id, though 
not y(‘t linked in actual allianc<‘ with us, had been as effectually 
jwotec^ted, as if llu? treaty had been signed. IMoreover, the 
intenrst for its preservation, evinced on this occasion, promistnl 
to afford security for the future', by leaving the Mahratta princes 
under tlnr apim'heiision of our again stepjnng forward in a 
similar manner to thwart a similar design. The Mzier Ma- 
hoinnu'd seems evidently to have antici])ated this consecjuence 
of his a})plication to us; indec'd, his whoh* conduct show\s that 
it was his intention, for his ow n security, to avail himself of the 
reputation of our ])ower, rather than of its actual exercise; and 
that he ifover had any serious thoughts of binding hims(‘lf to us 
in any connexion, which would interfere with his jmlitical in- 
depc'udence. 'I’his high-minded and ambitious (’hief w'as un¬ 
willing to forego the j»rospect of* s(‘lf• aggrandisement and ex¬ 
tension of territory, at the t*x]n'nse of* the regular as well as 
irregular pow’crs, w’hicth hemmed him in on every sid(^. His 
resort to us was a mere Unnporary expedient; and he wished 
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to have no further intercourse, than was barely necessary to gain 
his purpose. 

Tlie jjolicy of the Governor-Generars offer of protw^tion to 
Bho}>al has since been brought into question, on the ground of 
its tendency to give birth to those very intrigues, and that very 
disposition to conspire agiiinst the British domination, from 
which 1 k! had apprehend<?d danger to our intcirests. But the 
previous existxMice of these intrigues, as evidenced by Sindheea's 
connexion with the Bliooshi, and by tlie concurring reports of 
the several Britisli residents at the native courts, was the prin¬ 
cipal, and perha])s the sole rtiason, that induced I.ord Hastings 
to adopt the measure; the object of wliich had been to anticipate, 
and thei eby ]>revent, the pirnicious consccpu'nces to be expected 
from the projects of the Mahrattas at the j)articular juncture. 
Doubtless, when the outset of the Goorkha war had been un- 
propitious, and when such extensive tixertions were requirtMl 
for its ]>rosccutioii, it is scarcely conceivable, that the risk of 
giving umbrage to the jMahratta powers and entailing fresh 
erabarrassn)en( woidd liave been incnirrc*d, witliout a seiist.^ of 
most imperitnis exigcmcy. But probably in the o])inioii of some 
people, th(i best argument in favour of tlie course taken is to lx* 
found in the result which actually followed, notwithstanding 
the unlooked-for disasters of tht; campaign. It will have been 
seen, that the establishment of Sindheea’s influence? over the 
Bhtioski, and the destruction of Jihojial, \*ere thereby com¬ 
pletely prev(*nted. Although the greater part of tKc? force of 
tlu? Bengal presidency was kiiowm to be occupied in the hill 
country, and daily ac(;ounts of reverses in that quarter must 
have lHH‘n eagerly circulat(?d, the JVIahrattcis W'ere nevertheless 
deterred by the formidable aspect of the British preparations 
from r(‘S(‘nting in any w^ay this undisguised and direct counter¬ 
action of their views. 
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Rains set in—Hytlcraliad—Nizam’s sons seize a dependent of tlie Residency*— 
guard set upon them obliged to retire—troops called into Hyderabad—their 
submission and confinement in Golkoiula—Poona -account of Bajc'c llao—■ 
of Oykwar—his relation to Peshwa—to British—policy of Peshwa, and claims 
on Nizam—on Gykwar—referred to British arbitration—award us to Ahme- 
dabnd—I'rimbukjee Daingiiu—Gungudhur Sastree's negotiation—Intrigues at 
Brotlera—protest of British Resident—riumneiation of the arbitration—Gun- 
gadhnr practised upon, and gained over—pilgrimage to Nassick—Sastree gives 
<iflence—his tlestruction planned—i«lgriinage to Pundurpoor—dissimulation— 
Sostree murderL*d. 

jirecccling chapter brought down tlie transactions of 
India to the? month of June, 18 J 5. The rainy season then com- 
meiiees, which is usually tlie signal for the susjjensioii of active 
warfare, and drives into cantonments the lew remaining troops, 
that the hot months of April and iSIay have not already com¬ 
pelled to secjk sutJi shelter. Yet e^'en the rainy jK'riod of this 
season was not w'ithout anxieties. Y'hilst a large body of troops 
was cantoiu'd in Jlehar, waiting the issue of the negotiations 
with Nipal, which was to r<*gulate its movc*ments on the drying 
up of the vratt^rs, occiirrenc^es were passing in the Dukhun at 
the two friendly courts of the Nizam and Peshwii, which excited 
the most lively interest, and developed, in a manner not to be 
mistaken, the real disposition of those })owers. 

The Nizam's sons ami relations were allowed to live freely 
in Hyderabad; and, after the manner of Moosulman princes all 
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over the world, collected about them all the dissolute vagabonds 
of the city, by w hose agency they prosecuted a regular system 
of insult and extortion upon the rich and quietly disjjosed part 
of the community. The swarms of desperate characters and 
Patan bravocs, that habitually infest the streets of Uydiu’abiid, 
had found in the scions of the reigning family apt leaders for 
all their ex(X‘sses, whose influence at the j)alace screened them 
from punishment for the most Hagitious crimes; insomuch that 
even the ministerial authority was fn'queutly iiisidted, and mur¬ 
ders oj)enly committed w'ith im])unity. The most profligate' and 
debauchcHl of the princes were the tivo youngest sons of the 
Nizam, Shumsham-ood-oullah and iNloobariz-ood-oullah, with 
their cousin and brother-in-law, lmt(‘eaz-ood-oullah. These 


young men were su]>ported in their extravagaucit's by 'ruhiieeut- 
oo-Nissa Ih'gum, the mother, and Jehan Purwar Ik'gum, the 
wife of the Nizam, and, shielded by this iuliuence, carried thtnr 
audacity to the utmost jiitch, wfiil<! the wt'akntJss and timidity 
of Raja (luindoo Lai, the minister, reiuh'red nugatoiy liis 
attemj)ts to control them. On mor(' than one occjision, their 
iniquities had been tlu' subjet't of a direct rejire'sentation Iroin 
the Rritish Resident to his Highness the Nizam, wlu* had 
ordered them to be subjected to some restraint in conse([uence. 
Their intrigues, how’cver, bafHc;d the minister's atteirqjts to carry 
these orders into effect; and not being jnt'jmred to go the 
length of securing their persons, he could j)n)duce m> reforma¬ 
tion in their conduc;t. 


Jn the month of August, these libertines seized an attendant 
of the Rritish Resident, with a view to extort money Irom him. 
Mr. 11. Russt'll, the Resident, immediately complained of this 
indignity to the Nizam ; who, resolving to plact? the young mc'ii 
in actual confinement, sent a party of his reformed inliintry. 
under the command of Caj)tain Hare, with orders to plant sen¬ 
tries about the houses in which they resided. In execution of 
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his ordci^, Cuj[)taiii Hare inarched first to the residence of 
Moobariz-ood-oullah. On apjiroaehing it he was fired upon 
from the houses on eitlier side, in wliieli J*atans armed with 
matchlocks lifwl been previously posted. Soim* hiss was sustained 
on the occasion; and, amongst others, an officer of the lle- 
sident's escort \\'as killed. .^Vfter carrying one or two of the 
houses, and putting the armed jx'ople found in them to the 
sword for the sak(? of examplt*, Ouptain Hare jmslied on to the 
palace of j\lool)ariz-ood-oullah, where lu* Ibund the gates closed, 
and other prejiavatioiis made for resistance. He suc(;eeded, 
however, in forcing open one of the gates with some six-]K)unders 
he had with him; but seeing the increiised number of o])poiients, 
and that further ])erseverance in the atteinjit to execuU; his 
orders would probably cause the Datan population of the city to 
rise rt/ ;n</.v.vc, he retired to the house! of 11a }a (’bundoo J.al, to 
wait for further instructions. Meantime the Jvesident had called 
in the whole dis])osable force from the adjoining cantonment of 
SecuntU'rabad; but finding the brigade there loo weak to act 
against the city, and fearing that tlu^ prc'senl disturbance might 
lead to a general insurre<;tion, he kt*pt tlie ehitacliment at the 
licsitlency, aiul immediately desjiatched reipiisitions, as w'ell to 
t’-oloiK;! Doveton, to move dow'n on 1 lyderabad from the northern 
frontier, as to l!ie ofHc(‘r commanding at Jlellaree, to detach a 
reinforcement. In the interim, he suffered matters to remain 
in complete susjiense. 'I'his gave the jninces tinu^ to reflect on 
the jmibable consecpiences of' their inconsiderate condiu t • and 
the violence of tin? l*atan diaracter soon gave wa>’ to llie awful 
apiirehtmsion of w hat would be the result, 'riius the ferment 
in the city subsidtid of itsell", and the princx‘s were easily induced 
to throw themselves on the mercy of’ the Nizam, in whose palace 
they took refuge. ]Mr. llussell urged the necessity of their 
strict confinement, and it was determined that they should be 
sent to the fortress of Golkonda. This sentence, however, was 
not carried into effect, until after repeated and very earnest 
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floUcitatioiis of the Besident) who had to encounter the arts and 
intrigues of the Nizam’s mother and favourite wife, as well as 
the indifference of the minister. When, at length, the princes 
were ordered to Golkonda, the two Begums resolved to 
accompany them; and both actually went into voluntary con¬ 
finement, hoping by this means to induce the Nizam soon to 
restore the offenders to favour. But liis Highness coolly ob¬ 
served, on being informed of their departure, that they were 
very welcome to go, for he believed it was himsell* they liad 
rather be rid of than the English; nor did he afterwards evince 
much anxiety to obtain the Kesident’s consent to th,e release of 
the culprits. The princijjal fomenters of the disturbance were 
shortly afterwards seized and executed. Mr. Bussell, seeing 
tranquillity thus quietly restored, countermanded the march of 
Colonel Doveton from the frontier, but retained the reinforce¬ 
ments he had received from the soutli, thinking it necessary to 
maintain the force cantoned at Sccunderalmd in a state of greater 
efficiency, as a security against the evidently hostile disposition 
of the Patan population of the Nizam’s capital. By the end 
of September this affiiir w’as completely settled, and order re¬ 
established on a firmer footing than before. 

W’hile Hyderabad was \inder the alarm of these disturbances, 
events and discussions of a much more serious nature were 
passing at Poona. It will be necessary to the due understanding 
of these, to enter into a somewhat detailed exphination of the 
character of Bajee Kao’s policy, and the arts by which he had 
raised liimself from the situation of a fugitive, to that elevation 
of rank and power, which finally ins})ired the presumptuous 
confidence of ability to cope with the British nation. 

It will be in the recollection of the reader, that Bajee Rao 
was the son of *Kagoonath Rao, or Ragoobec, the uncle and 


* Vide Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs; slso Mills* British India, and the aodiorities 
there cited. 
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murderer of Nerayun Rao, brother and successor to the great 
Madhoo Rao, who was the last of the family of the P^hwas 
that wielded in his own person the undivided sovereignty of the 
Mahratta empire. The murderer was expelled by a combina¬ 
tion of the Chiefs; and the infant son of the murdered Nerayun 
was placed on the Guddee with the name of Madhoo Rao 
Nerayun. 

During the minority, the power of the state was in the 
hands of a triumvirate, Madhajee Sindheea and Tukojee HoT 
kar exercising independent authority in Hindoostan and Ran- 
d^sh, while Nana Furnavecs managed with uncommon ability 
the more difficult government of Poona and the southern ter¬ 
ritories. In 1795, the nominal Peshwa, Madhoo Rao Ne¬ 
rayun, threw himselt* from a window of his palace in a sudden 
tit of anger, at a hasty word from Nana Furnavees, whose 
guardianship and strict control M*ere becoming irksome to a 
prince already arrived at years of maturity. He died on the 
spot, leaving as next heirs the sons of Ragoonath, his father’s 
murderer, of whom Rajee Rao, llu; eldest, was actiordingly pro- 
claimcMl: but, a.s he immediattjly commenced intrigues to rid 
himself of the Nana’s ascrehdancy, a fruitless attempt w'as made 
by the latter to set ii]> a younger brother, Chimna Appa. Ra¬ 
jee Rao, though young, was an adept in intrigue and dissimula¬ 
tion of all kinds. Ry calling in the aid of Sindheea, he first 
ruined the Furnavees; and then, by availing himself of Hol- 
kar’s rivalry with that chief, set limits to the control which the 
latter aimed to exercise over his administration. When, after 
Tukojee Holkar’s death in 1797, Sindheea had, by espousing 
the cause of one (»f the legitimate sons, and by circumventing 
and slaying the other, established his entire ascendancy over the 
concerns of this rival family, he made no scruple of straitening 
the P6shwa’s authority at Poona. To earn his favour, Rajee Rao 
put to death Eithojee, the brother of Juswunt Rao, both of 
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.whom were bastard sons of Tukojee Holkar. This act, which 
.was committed in the hrm belief that the Holkar interest was 
irretrievably ruined, occasioned the irreconcileable hatred of Jus- 
wunt Kao, and j)revented a resort to the old policy of opposing 
the Holkar to the Sindheea, when the fortunes of the former 
family were restored by the abilities and activity of the sun'iving 
bastard. ThenceforAvard, the only counterpoise to Sindheea 
seemed to be the Kritish power; and, as it was an early object 
of Lortl Wellesley's jmlicy, to detach the Poona slate from the 
other Mahratta chieftains, and bring it under the influence of 
the British Government, it became Bajee Kao’s study to affect 
to receive favourably the overtures made him on the subject; 
and, by keeping up the appearance of a secret negotiation with 
the British Besident, to excite Sindheea’s alariUvS, wlitmever he 
had any point to carry. Though the intrigues and activity of 
Juswunt Kao, and other chiefs in Hindostan, fomented under¬ 
hand by Bajee Kao himself, diverted Sindheea from the affairs 
of Poona and the Dukhun, about the year 1800 , and left the 
Peshwa more free to pursue his own projects, still he harl 
little authority over the powerful feudatories of the empire, 
but such as he derived from Sindheea's countenance and supe¬ 
rior means; so tliat, until the victory of Juswunt Kao Holkar 
•over their joint forces, and his consequent flight from Poona 
into the Konkan, to throw himself under the protection of the 
• English, he could be regarded as little better than a pageaitt in 
that cliieftain’s hands. The British army restoicd him to his 
capital and to independent authority within the Poona ter¬ 
ritory; but bound him, as a condition of the alliance, in all 
' transactions with the Nizam and with the inde])endent INIah- 
ratta powers, such as Holkar and Sindheea, to square his policy 
to our views. Amongst other matters, it was specially pro¬ 
vided in the treaty of Bassein, that the British Government 
ahoidd arbitrate the claims of the Peshwa on the Gykwar state, 
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in ciase it should be found impossible to settle Iliem by iiURkable 
adjustment. As it was ouf of this very adjustment Ishafr. the 
discussions and events arose, which are, about to be reliled^ 
we shall be excused a short digression, for the putpoiSe bf 
explaining the nature and origin of the claims iii questiem. 

The rise of the Crykvpr’s [)owx‘r in GuzerAt was almost con- 
temporancous with that of the Peshwa’s at Poona. Pillajee 
Gykwar, the first of the family, w as Potel (managing proprietor) 
of a village near I’oona. He entered the service of Trimbtik 
llao, the Senaputtee, or general, of the Suttara dynasty; who, 
after the concjuest of GuzerAt, opposed in arms the ascendancy 
of the first PjAshwa. Pillajee was a principal officel* of the Sena- 
puttee, when the latter was defeated and slain in 1731. After 
a struggle with the; Pow^ars, and other Mahratta families, he 
obtained the chief management on liehalf of the Senaputtec’s 
descendants, and thus estiiblished his own pow^cr, by the same 
arts the Peshwa himself had practised tow ards the Suttara Baja. 
Dying in 1747, his son Dama;iee succeeded to his rule, and 
rei*eived the additional title of Shumsheer Buhiidhiir, from the 
nominal head of flic Scnaj)uttee’s family, which is the last act of 
authority that family appesirs to have exercised. The Gykwars 
made gpod their independence in the province against the 
Pt^shwa*s attempts to reduce them by force. Arms proving 
unavailing, negotiation was tried, in order to procure an ac¬ 
knowledgment of suprcn^acy. In the course of it, Damajee 
migaged. in a conspiracy against the Pcshw’a's power, at the 
head of which w’as the Dliabareea of TidlcegAm. He marched 
his troops into the Dukhun in supjwrt of the conspirators; and, 
on their failure, was himself circumvented by a truce, pending 
which he was surprised and taken prisoner by llalajee P^hw’a. 
He was not released till he had agreed to resign the half of his 
possessions in GuzerAt, to acknowledge his holding the other 
half in fief of tlie PAshwa, and to unite his forces with those .of 
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Aolajed, in a joint 09cpedition for fednctioR of Aibined^ 
flion in the tenure*’of the MogWlM' This place, if conquered* 
#a6i to be similarly divided. Balajee’s brother Ba^^nath, &ther 
cd* Bajee Rao, commanded the P^shwa’s troops on this entei> 
prise; and Daihajee having executed the first part of the treaty^ 
in spite of tlicf op]H>sition of the minjiitry, who had conducted 
afihirs during his captivity, Ahmedabad was* reduced by thek 
joint arms in 175^, Since then, Damajee continued a imtlifui 
dependent of the P^shwa. He was jwesent at the battle* <rf* 
Puiieeput, in 176*1, aneJ^attended at Poona in aid of Bagoonath 
the r^ent during MMhoo Bao’s minority. For Jus services on 
this latter occasion he obtained the grant of Guzer^t in jjer- 
petuity, together with the title of Sena Khas khel, or com¬ 
mander of the s^>ecial band* subsecjuent differences 

between the uncle and nephew, he took the part of the former; 
but Madhoo Bao, being successful, puuislied him hf the ini- 
position of an annual tribute of 5 j lack mpees, and the furnish¬ 
ing of a contingent of 5000 horse. Damajee died five years 
alter, in 1768,#vhen the successnon was disputed between Go- 
Vind Bao, the second son by the first wife, and Syajee, the eldest 
■son by the second wife; which latter was ahnost an idio^ 
set up by F uttdii Singh, another son, with a view to personal 
Sf^randizement. Pending this dispute, the P6shwa was enabled 
to; enhance his tribute by selling his countenance to the highest 
bidder; and Futteh Singh in the end carried the day, byjigree- 
ing to an annual jiayment of 1,779,900 rujiees, and to a iiion^ 
compensation, in lieu of the contingent, of 676,000 rupees. With 
Ihe lielp of the Bntish he expelled liis rival, and then jiaid his 
tiibute or not according to his own ability, and to the P^shw'&’S 
fldtons of enforcing it. It was, however, stipuk,ted in the treaty 
eondlinied by us with Futteh Singh, in 178^ that he should pay 
to the P6shwa the same tribute, and yk^ him the same obe- 
dience as ibefoie the treaty. Futteh died ki; X7<89i and 
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theie have since been three successions. In 1.80£,r ^Axiund Bao^ 
4he reif^ning Gykwar, received a British subsichary.iforoe^ i»id 
made several cesbioiM to reimburse tlie expense of an expeditiont 
iitted owt by the Bombay Presidency, to repel an invasion of hit 
territory by Mulliar Rao’ Holkar. On the last day of IbO^, the 
treaty of Bassein was also concluded with the Peshwa., hi 
t8()8, territory, yielding a revenue of 780,000 rupees, was ceded 
1^ Anund Rao in lieu of the subsidy; and tlic force being in- 
creasfjd in the course of the year, further cessions were added to 
the amount of 290,000 rupees. The British Government had 
since taken upon itself' the guarantee of the Gykwar's debts, and 
the management of the greater part of lus territory; £uid thfe 
cessions altogether amounted in 1814-15 to 18^ lacks. 

* While we wen? thus gradually and peaex?ably establisliing a 
complete ascendancy in Guzerat, the Peshwa’s claims under the 
two engagements with Damaiee and Futteh Singh were little 
attended to. At our suggestion, soon after the treaty of Bas- 
sein, Bajee Rko was induced to grant a farm of liis share <d’ 
Ahmedabad to the Gykwar for ten years. 'I'he fixed rent oi 
this lease w’as regularly paid him; but no steps were taken to 
bring the other matters in dispute to an ailjustiiient, Bajee Rao 
having never thought proper to advance his claims. The reason 
of this negligence may lx? found perliaps in the |)olicy he was 
pursuing nearer home. The ten ytars, that followed the restora¬ 
tion ^ his authority at Poona by the British arms, were sys^- 
tematically devoted Ijy Bajex; Rao to the humiliation of the old 
Midiratta families^ who, enjoying large jagheers and military 
tenures, on every occasion of ferment, chose their party, accordr 
ing as best suited their immediate intei'est, without coiiceiving 
themselves under the smallest obligations <rf‘ fidelity and alle¬ 
giance to the Peshwa’s legitimate authority.*- He had conceived 
a particular enmity against tliis class, from a conviction that the 
statc^ to which he had been reduced by Jusivunt Rao HkdktK. 

k2 
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l|l^ the ])ecesfi4ty>li/e thai(i.f4alt of applying^, to the Bishi^ f(»r 
gpCfK>ur (a step, moistv^^ to the Mahratta mme.jsaadt 

j^utatioii)^ .waa, owing oatixdly to his havtog been deseitod is 
the hour of xieed by the uwaiodiate vatiiHals of the empire^ Mtii 
seems, therefore, very early to liave formcnl the resolution' of 
seeking eveiy meaiis of reducing this formidable dass, and either 
hereafter entirely dispensing with them, entertaining what 
troops he might need individually, and in small bodies not exr* 
oeeding one hundred under one commander, or at least of ro* 
modelling the fiefs in sudi a manner os should leave the vassal 
in the most abject "liependence on liis superior lord. The 
British subsidiary forces which was ever prompt* to enforce the 
P<6diwa'B just rights, was the engine he relied on for the re¬ 
establishment of his authority over these jageerdars; but, m 
this force was only available where right was on liis side, he 
contrived to turn its name, and the apprehension created by its 
state of perpetual efficiency, to equal account, on many occa* 
dons, when perh£q)s he could not have commanded its actual 
'service. In the coursti of the ten or eleven years following the 
treaty of Bassein, tliis policy had l>een successful in ruining by 
ffir the greater part of. the old Maliratta families. The gri^at 
power of the jageerdars southward of Poona, and the circum- 
stance of their having done good service to the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, in tlic campaign lyhich restored Bajee Rao to his 
capital, rendered it necessary for him to submit to our adjust^ 
ment his relative ri^ts over these latter. He was, however, 
greatly discontented at the adjustment finally mode by us in 
I 18 I 2 , because it required him to renounce in perpetuity hts 
groundless claim of fiovereignty over Kolapoor and Sawunt- 
warcc, and fixed ami defined liis other dues, wliich it is tdways 
a favourite olyect^tof Mahratta policy to keep indefinite. Df* 
course, having accept the arbitration of the dif^^Cnces, we 
hacame the. guarantee of ita .exeeutkm on lxith sides. It w^ 
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nbw Ibiind to be Bajee Kao's artifice to hold the jfageerdars to" 
<3ae fidfilment of their part of the award with the utmost ligour^ 
leaving, at tlie same time, such inducements to deviate £rom the 
letter of it» that some were occasionally found tripping, so as to 
feifeit-ouf guarantee, and to give Bajee Kao a claim to our assiSt> 
ance towards their reduction. The case of the Rastceas, ver^^ 
poweifiil southern jageerdars, is a notable instance. While 
urging to us the necessity of chastising their confirmed obsti¬ 
nacy and refusal to furtiish their fuU quota of troops, Bajee Rao 
wras privately assuring the family, that he had no design to ruin 
tl^n, and thus encouraging their resistdlicc, until their utter 
destruction was finally effected by our agency. 

By the year 1810-14, the uniform prosecution of this crafty 
policy liad succeeded in effecting the consolidation of the 
Feshwa’s authority over the whole of his Poona dominions; it 
had also filled his treasuries, as well by bringing into them the 
large revenue theretofore appropriated by individuals, as by the 
rigid exaction of fines and |K3naltics. Until these domestic 
objects had been attained, foreign affairs did not seem to occupy 
much of his attention ; to them he now began to devote himself. 
The P^shwa's government had indefinite claims on the Nizam; 
amongst others, one for dumt on the revenue of nearly his 
wlmle dominions, originating in eoncessions made in an hour of 
extremity by Nizam Ulee Khan, but neither intended nor ex- 
piected to be observed, unless the same necessity should annually 
iiecur. ThesKJ claims, however, the British government had 
engaged by the treaty of Bassein to adjust and determine; and 
.Bajee Rao began about 1813-14 to be most importunate for 
some adjudication. After some time spent in pressing for a 
decision, tlie supreme-government resolved, that the senior 
assistant to the resident at Poona should reimir to Hyderabad 
with the ministers of the Poona state, and a commission be then^ 
iastitutedjKo consider and ascertain the relative rights of the 
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I^rties. From thisi time forth nothing more was heard of thd 
PMwa’s claims. He ceased to urge them the instant he 
found in us a readiness to perform our part of the engageroeWt 
for their settlement; either from distrust of our ari>itratk>li, 
or from an unwillingness to have his dues fixed and set at rest 
for ever. 

The claims on the Gykwar were brought forwani at the 
same time, and the decennial lease of the moiety of Ahmedabad 
being about to exjnre, Bajee Bao gave notice of bis intention to 
take the management into his own hands, and on no account to 
renew the lease. With respect to the other matters at issue, 
it appeared, that four years b<*fore the conclusion of the treaties 
of Bassein and Brodera, the Gykwar had, through fear of Sind- 
heea, agreed to pay u)> all arrears on Futteh Singh’s engage¬ 
ment, besides fifty-six lack for his own investiture. It was on 
^is basis that Bajee llao expected the prcjsent adjustment of 
his pecuniary demands. They had bt^€^ll suffered to lie by so 
long, that, when the account came to be made up, they were 
found to amount to a sum considerably exccjeding three crore 
of mi^ees, of which upw^ards of two crore w^erc on account of 
arrears of the tribute and commutiition money agreed to by 
Futteli Singh, the remainder for the moiety of acquisitiom 
made by llamajtx*, sulisequently to the capture of Ahmedabad, 
besides the item of fifty-six lack above mentionwl for the in¬ 
vestiture of Anund Rao, and upwards of thirty-nine lack in 
liquidation of an old account. The (gykwar had little to set o#' 
against these claims, and was evidently in no condition to make 
good so heavy a balance, as would ultimately have provcxi to have 
been due, if the accoiuit had been scuttled on this liasis. At the 
suggestion of the British Government Gungadlmr Sastree, the 

• Gungadhur Sastree evinced extreme aversion to visiting Poona. The 
indueed our government to urge it upon him, under oulfguarantee fbr 
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pGcime minister of the Gykwar state, came under our guarantee 
fin^m lirodera to Poona, to endeavour to make some adjustment 
car compromise of these claims. He hoped also to obtain a 
renewal of the lease of Ahmedahad, by odering some advance 
of rent. Tliis latter object was in vain attempUxl in eveijr 
possible shape. Accordingly, in June 1814, the resident at 
Poona was obliged to consent to the half of Ahmedahad being 
delivered to tlie Peshwa’s officers; and orders were issued for 
the purj>ose. The soubaship was given by liajoe liao to 
Trimbukjee Duingl^ who deputc'd an agent of his own to take 
cliarge of the Peshwa's interests there. This Trimbukjee had 
risen from tlic meanest origin by the basest arts. He was first 
a menial servant, then one of the famihai* companions of Jlajee 
llao, whose social hours were passed in witnessing exhibitions 
of the grossest debauchery, and liad risen to favour by the «>n^ 
spicuous profligacy, with w Inch he ministered and assisted at 
such entertainments, l^hough known to have been some time 
a jiersonal favourite, it was not till after the above appointment, 
and his nomination to command the contingent, when called out 
in 1814-15, that he was introduced by the Pcshw'a to Mr. EP 
phinstone, as a iicrson high in confidence. He thenceforward 
r«?gulai-ly assisted at all conferences, assuming at them a tone of 
iU’rogance and undisguised ambition, which seemed to advance 
luro in liis master’s favour, in projKjrtion as his tone was height¬ 
ened ; a clear indication of the change of Pajec Rao's sentiments 
^ designs, and of his beginning to feel the Ihitish connoxion, 
rather in the restraints it imposed on his desire to restore the 
Mahratta empire to its pristine sjdendour, than in the security 

his safety, by the holding out to us, that he was willing and able to come to an 
Amicable arrangement, if he could have a personal communication with die Sastree. 
But his real object seems to have been, to remove from the court of Brodcra a 
nuuiater, who was sure to oppose the consjnracy th^ in agitation for a general 
league against the British power. 
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it gave to the possession of what remained under his immedii^) 
sway. Mr. Elphinstone early marked tliis change, and gave, a 
prophetic warning to his own government, that a serious rupture 
must inevitably ensue, if Bajee Kao persevered in giving ear to 
the flagitious counsels of this abaiidom^d favourite. The trans¬ 
actions of every day, after this man's infiuemre had been esta¬ 
blished, bore evidence of the truth of this prediction; and it 
was further attested by the conduct of the agent whom he sent 
to Ahmedabad, and who there commenced a course of intriglie 
and aggression, from which even the subje^its of the British Go¬ 
vernment in the adjacent districts did not escapt^ unmolested, 

Meanwliile Gungadhur Sastree, instead of meeting a reci¬ 
procal disposition to bring matters to a speedy adjustment, had 
to encounter systematic evasion and subterfuge. "J'he Pesliwa’s 
ministers showed no inclination to accommodate matters, and 
would not recede an iota from tlieir demand, lie began there¬ 
fore to be sensible that his object could not be gained without 
larger sacrifices, either in satisfaction of the claims in dispute, 
or in personal gratifications to the ministers, than he felt 
-himself authorised to consent to. Tliis turn of' the negotiation, 
in so far as it gave him time, which he hoped would bring the 
’ Poona court to a right understanding of his master's means, and 
of the futility of jiretensions so much exceeding them, was not 
unacceptable to the Gyku'ar envoy. But the objects of Bajee 
Kao, or rather of IVimbukjee, who seems from the first to hav<? 
lieen entrusttd with the whole conduct of this negotiatic||||||^ 
equally required time for their development. 

It happened, that the Gykwar minister had a rival for his 
official station at Brodera, in tht* person of Seeta-llam, the 
former dewan of our choice, who was still supported by a strong 
party in the palace of the Gykwar, notwithstanding that the 
Sastree had, on Futteh Singh’s elevation, obtaim^d the entin; 
control of affairs, by the direct interference of the British govern- 
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inc5nt. Since then, Seeta-Kam had l)een under some degree of 
s^irtmUunce, though by no means strict. Trimbukjee, however, 
availing himself of the Sastree’s absence from Erodera, set on 
fool an intrigue, the obje(;t of which was to replace his rival in 
the ministry, to the Sastree’s exclusion, and thus to establish the 
Pc^shwa’s inhuence at the court of Erodera, in lieu of that of the 
Eritisli Government. In furtherance of this plan, an agent, 
named Govind Eao Eurdpjei*, came from Seeta-llam, in October, 
1814, and was will receivcxl at Poona. A second agent, Ehug- 
wunt Eao, came in the month of .Tanuary following; and, on 
the Eusunt Puiuthumee * festival, by the good offices of Trim¬ 
bukjee, they both obtained a favourable recejition from the 
I’eshwa himself*, at the public*, audienc^e of that day, which 
occurred in Fc?bruary, 1815. A letter was also procured in the 
hand-writing of Ammd Eacj, the nominal Gykwar, from which 
it w’ould seem that he did not altogether discountenance these? 
intrigues ; and they were more openly c'spoused by a party 
amongst the women of his hou.sc*hol(l. It should be obscjrved, 
too, that they were most active just at the time, when the re- 
verst?s at the opening of the (ioorkha campaign, and the state 
of the? negotiations respecting Eho])Al, gave the Marquess of 
Hastings such strong rc?ason to a})prt?hend the worst from the 
disposition of the Mahratta powers tow^ards the British interests. 
On the? first appearance of these intrigues in October, Mr. 
Elphinstoiie had protested against them; whereupon Eajee 
Kao’s ministers did not affect to deny their existcn<?e, but, on 
the contraiT, justifi<?d them on the ground that the Gykwar 
w^as a dependent of the Peshwa, who was bound to look after 
his vassal's interests, that through the Sastree’s mismanagement 
had lieen suffered to go to ruin. When Mr. Elphinstone 
argued, that liis Highness’s attemi)t to interfere was subversive 
of the British alliances with both stites, our influence having 

* A Hindoo festival. Vide Hunter’s Hindoostancjc Dictionary. 

I. 
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been instrumratal in producing the existing arrangements at 
the court of Brodera, under authority acquired by treaties with 
the Gykwar, which the subsequent treaty of Bassein had for¬ 
mally recognised; the argument seemed to make little im¬ 
pression, and produced no relaxation in the activity with which 
the intrigues were carried on. In October, Mr. Elfdiinstone 
had confined himself to the recpiest, that (iungadhur Sastree 
should be dismissed, since no good seemed likely to result from 
protracting an amicable negotiation M^ith a party, whom it was 
endeavoured at the same time, l)y secret intrigue, to undei'mine 
and remove from office. However, at the Sastree's own request, 
he refrained from insisting on this point. Gungadhur, it secans, 
was himself unwilling to break off' the negotiation, having still 
hopes of effecting an amiciible compromise by delay; and he had 
been relievc;d from any fear in resjK^ct to the rc?sult of the in¬ 
trigues at Brodera, by Seeta-Bam's being subjected to further 
restraint, at the suggestion of the English Besident at the court 
of the ( iykwar. But in Fcjbruary, when it became evident to 
Mr. lUphinstone, that the negotiation must cofnc to nothing 
if conducted in the manner it had been, and the arrival of the 
second agent from Seeta-Bam showed tin; incri^ased and alarm¬ 
ing vigour with which the intrigues were still pursued, he 
distinctly informed the I’eshwa’s government, that, unless the 
right which had been asserted to interf'ere in the internal ad¬ 
ministration of the (4^ykwar’s affairs were formally renounced, 
the Peshwa niiist not cxpec;t the British government to arbitrate, 
or assist in enforcing his claims ujmn that state. At the same 
time, he demanded that the two agents of Seeta-Bam should 
either Ikj delivered up, or at least discountenanced and dis¬ 
missed as offenders and conspirators against the established 
government of the Gykwar principality; giving notice also, that 
unless the latter demands were complied with, he would break 
off the negotiation altogether, and the Sastree must return to 
Brodera by the end of March. As Bajee Bao was not disposed 
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to make any renunciation of his asserted right, the negotiations, 
as far as the British Resident was concerned, were dropped on 
this ground, which was again most fully explained on the first 
day of the following month.' Gungadlmr was likewise recalled, 
and instructed to prepare for his departure; but he was not 
forbidden to enter into a j)rivate negotiation for the settlement 
of the matter, without the particij)ation ol‘ the British govern¬ 
ment, if he saw a favourable opportunity, and could effe<!t it 
within a reasonable time. 

The bringing of inatttTs so suddenly to this issue completely 
disctonccried Bajt^e Rao and his council; for the Peshwa's go- 
vcrnmt'iit was in no condition to enforce any ])art of bis claims, 
excc‘])t by means of the Flritish; and the main-spring of his 
intrigues with tlu* faction ojiposcd to tiungadhur was, the; Iiojk* 
lield out to them of granting in their favour better terms of 
Ketllement than (iungjidlmr could obtain by our arbitration. 
The Resident having now made tlu‘ Peshwa’s abandonment of 
all ]>retension of right to interft*re with the; (iykvvar a. condition 
of his exerting tlu; British influence to obtain any thing from 
the present ministry of Brodera, while Bajccr Rao lirmly jMU'sisted 
in the resolution not to renounce the pretension, the other 
party had the decided advantagt*; for he was at liberty either 
to join in insisting on the renunciation as a pndiminary, and 
thus evad(5 jmyment of any thing; or, by tendering a j)ro- 
position for a se])arate a<ljustmcnt on moderate terms, to save 
Bajee Rao from the supposed humiliation ol‘ }niblicly conceding 
the right to interfere;. .Kvery dc*vice was j)ut in jwjictice to 
induce Mr. Elphinstone to abandon this ground; but having 
once assumed it, and l)eing sensible that, wnth a view to the 
maintenance of our existing influenci; and relations with the 
Gykwar, the right of a third powx;r to intc^rfere could on no 
account whatever be recognised, it was of course impossible to 
recede. The consequence was, that Bajee Rao and I'rimbukjee 

1 . 2 
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immediately dbianged their behaviour towards the envoy, aind 
now endeavoiu’ed by every art to win him over, and to induce 
him to remain at the durbar, notwithstanding liis recal. In this 
object they were successful. They commenced by opening a 
negotiation with every appearance of cordiality, the object of 
which was, to coinjiromise the whole of the Pcshwa’s claims 
past and to come, by the cession of territory yielding a revenue 
of seven lack of rupees. This mode of adjustment was sug¬ 
gested by the Sastree himself, in order to flatter Bajee Rao’s 
known eagerness for the extension of his j>ersonal dominions; 
and certainly it was the most favourable one for the Gykwar 
interests that could }K»ssibly be made; for, besides arrears, the 
annual tribute claimed, amounted, including the commutation 
for military service, to upw’ards of twenty-four lack. Having 
this adjustment very much at heart, the Sastree rc?solved to stay 
and pursue the neg(»tiation, uithoiit the participation of tlio 
British resident at Poona. Had there been oexiasion to refer to 
him, Mr. Elphinstone was of course prtipared to resume the 
ground he had before made his stand upon ; but so long as the 
treaty could be carried on without such a reference, he saw no 
objection to letting it take its own course*. 

In this manner passed the nionth of March, without the dis¬ 
missal of the Sastree. The negotiation continued opem through 
the whole of April; in the course of which month, no effort 
vras spared to win him over to the interests of the Poona coilrt. 
I'he Peshwa's sister-in-law was offered to his son in marriage, 
and the chief ministry of the Pt^shwa’s afhiirs, that is to sfiy, the 
situation held by Suda-Shec^o-Bhao. Mankeshur, was tendered 
to his acceptance. There can be no doubt tliat he was dazzled 
by these offers, and not only gave a favourable ear to them, but 
contracted a degree of intimacy with Trimbukjee, through whom 
they were made, which w^as very unusual amongst natives of 
rank, and, considering the previous animosity on both sides, 
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nther e^ftraordinary. In the month of May, Bajee Bao came 
to a determination to commence a series of pilgrimages, whereof 
the first was to be to Nassick near the source of the Godavereew 
The negotiation for the marriage was at tJiis time in a state of 
so much forwardness, as to induce the Peshwa to take his family 
with him to Nassick, and to make prei)arations to have the 
ceremony jHirformed at tliat place; and in tliis idea the journey 
was commenced in May. In tlic mean time, however, Gun- 
gadhur had referred the projiosed compromise of the claim on 
the Gykwar to Futteh Singti, the representative of Anund Bao, 
on whose part he rather unexjjcctedly met with a decidtxl re¬ 
pugnance to a territorial emission of any extent, however limited. 
Tn the hope of sumiounting this difficulty, he did not candidly 
expliiin it to the Pi^shwa's government, but commenced a series 
of evasions for the purjmse of gaining lime. He also put off 
the mari-iage on various pretexts, not wishing it to take place, 
unless the adjustment was likewise effected, which he daily 
found it more difficult to accomplish. "I'his conduct had the 
ap])earance of slight; and the Sastree having refustid to suffer 
his wife to visit tin? wife of Bajee Bao, on the ground of the 
notorious lic^entiousness that prevailed in the palace of the 
Peshwii, all tliese circumshmees, su^Miradded to the) disappoint¬ 
ment of failing to gain over a man so eagerly courted, produced 
a second change of disposition towards liim, and revived the 
hatred that before subsisted in an aggravatinl degree, and with 
the further stimulus of personal pique for a i)rivate injury. 
Trimbukjee began to feel that he had committed liis master in 
the matter of the marriage; to break off which, after the famihes 
had l)een brought to Nassick for the purjjose, and after all the 
publicity of pre])aration, would bring ignominy on the head 
of the Mahratta nation. Bajee Bao, who M^as naturally of a 
suspicious and resentful temijer, seems from tliis time to have 
vowed revenge, and found in his favourite a most willing in- 
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strument. A plan was accordingly laid for the assassination of 
the Sastree, and prosecuted with a depth of dissimulation, which 
astonished even Mahratta duplicity. The terms of intimacy 
that subsisted between Trimbukjee Daiiiglia, €and the object 
of this plot had grown so extremely familiar, while matters were 
running smoothly on, that the former, in an unguarded moment 
of friendly conversation, acknowledgc’itl, that during their pre¬ 
vious differences, he had resolved upon the other’s destruction, 
and had even planned his death, in case he had ttikeii his dis¬ 
missal when Mr. Elpliinsione began to press it. 'fins had Ik^cu 
communicatcid by the Stistree to Mr. Elphinstone during the 
journey to Nassick, and donbiU^ss was enough to have put him 
on his guard, by showing the c;haractt'r of the man he had to 
deal with. Yet such was the art with which both Trimbukjee* 
and liis master continued their intc*rcourse with him to the last. 


that although his destruction was meditated more than a month 
IxTore it was jnit into execution, their victim never sus])e<‘ted 
any cliange of sentiment towards himst‘lf. When the Nassic;k 
pilgrimage? was acMomjjlislic'd, he; assented with the: utmost con- 
lidence to Trimbnk jee’s suggc;stion of jirocec'ding to Tunclin*|)Oor 
on the; liheemia with a smaller eeiuijnige, and sent the grc’ater 
part of his escort, anti half the; t‘stablishmt*nt of the mission, to 
wait his return at Poona. Particular anxiety was shown, that 


liapoo Alyral, a jienetrating wm-y Mahratta, w'ho had been 
associated wuth the Sastree in the mission, though in a subor¬ 
dinate character, should not act;ompany the* exmrt to Puiidur]>oor; 
but this was attributed to some personal dislike;, su])])oseel to lx* 
entertained against him, rather than to fe;ar of his jirudence and 
foresight. It was a more important jioint to kee;p Mr. Id- 
phinstone*, who had attended the Pe'*shw'a as far as K assick, from 
proceeding further; but the resident needed no more, than 
to find that his attendance w^as not de*sired. W'hile, therefore, 
the Pe;shwa continued his route to Pundurjxior, this gentleman 
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took the opportunity of visiting the more venerable remains of 
EUora, to which the caprice of modern superstition did not 
attach an equal sanctity. 

About the end of June or the Imginning of July, Ba|ee Kao 
and Triinbukjee set ort* from Nassick, taking the devoted Sastree 
in tluiir train. It was given out, as upon certain information 
received from several quarters, ])arti<*ularly I'rom N ag|K)or whence 
an agent had arrived, that a design had bc'mi formed against the 
Pesliwa's life, and tliat Patan assassins had been engaged at 
H ydm'abad for the ]3urpose, wlio were on their way to execute 
their cH)mmission. Parade was madt? of every possible precaution 
against this imaginary danger. Access to Kajee Kao became? 
mon? and more difficult: and he travelled, quite contrary to his 
usual ])ractic(?, surrounded by armetl attendants. AMien tht‘ 
(iourt arrivc'd at Piinduiqioor, these ])recautions w’ere further 



Kur<lojee, had bt‘en again admitted to favour, and had comi* to 
Pundurjmor escorted by one of Trimbukj(.*e's p<*ople. He com- 
])lain{‘d of this, but had yet no suspicion of the th‘signs against 
himself. On the 14th July, the Sastree had been at an enter- 
tainnuait given to the Peshwa. On his return at night, feeling 
indisjjosed, he gave orders, that any one who should come wnth 
an invitation to go to the ttnnple, should be told that he was 
unw'ell, and unable to attend. Oik? Luchmun Punt came with 


such an invitation from Trinibukjee, ami rt4urn(?d with tliat 
answer. The message was repeated, will) notice, that as the 
Peshwa himself was going in the morning, the crowd had retired, 
and he had bett(;r come immediately with a small retinue. The 
Sastree, still fetding unwell, refust;d a second time, but sent two 
of his suite in his jdace. On their arrival, Trimbukjee, w lio w^as 
waiting at the temjde, said to one of them (Koujee Alahratta), 
“ I have twice sent notice to the Sastree that he hiid bcjtter 


“ come to pmyers now, but he refuses. I wish you would again 
« try to persuade him.” Koujee accordingly returned, and 
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Gungadhur Sastree, fearing he might offend Trimbukjee by a 
third refusal, set off with only seven unarmed attendants. On 
their way inquiries were overheard in a whisj)ering tone, “ which 
“ is the Sastree ?” His attendants, in answer, pointed to the 
person that wore the necklace. This did not attract particiilar 
notice, having passed in the confusion of a crowd. Arrived at 
the temple, the Sastree j^erformed his devotions, and continued 
some time in talk with Trimbukjee. On his return, he left 
thr€?e of his seven attendants, with an old family j)riest, whom 
he met at the temple, and walked back, escorted by a jiarty of 
Trimbukjec’s sepoys. He had'not gone far, when three pciople 
came running up from beliind, calling out to make room, and 
flourishing what si'cmed to be the twisted cloths used in cU?aring 
the way. On coming near the Sastree, one of them struck him 
from behind, and the blow proved to have been given ‘with a 
sword. Others elos<;d in from the front, and in an instant 
despatched him, w^ounding and jnitting to flight his four at¬ 
tendants. The Gooroo who w^as following from the temple* 
with the other three, came uj) w^hile the flambeaux which had 
been thrown away werc^ still smoking, and found the Iwaly 
shockingly mangled. They had m«-‘t five men writh drawn 
sw'ords running back to the temple, w^here they had left 'frim- 
bukjee just before they drew near to the spot. Indeed, there 
could be no doubt that Trimbukjee had contrived and super¬ 
intended the assassination. His conduct, when applied to next 
day by the Sastree’s people, w*ho demanded an investigation for 
th(? iliscovery of the murderers, sufficiently eriiujcd liis guilt. 
He said it was inijjossible to discover upon whom to fix suspicion, 
for the Sastree had many enemies, as for instance, Seeta-Ilam, 
wdio was under restraint at JJrodera, and Kanojee, one of the 
Gykwar family confined by the English in the Carnatic-, avoiding, 
however, the least mention of Burdojee and Bhugwunt, though 


* Family priest. 
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the former was kno^\Ti to be at Punduqioor at the time. The 
Sastrec’s people got leave next day to rcUirii to I’oona, where 
the rest of the mission was with Bapoo Myral; and it was 
intimated to tlunn, that there was no necessity for their again 
approaching either the Peshwa's or Trimhukjee's cpiartcrs. In 
the mean time, Hajee Kao, who heard of the murder the night 
of its oeeiirrence, redoubled tlu‘ precautions for his personal 
safety. Trimbukjee too never went out wilhout a strong guard; 
both evidently a])prehensiv(* ol’ retaliation. Xot only was no 
inve^stigation sc^t on foot, but the matter was j»rohibited to be 
talked of; and spies w^erc' em]>loyed to give notict? of such as 
offended in this respc'ct, who w(‘rt‘ apprehemled undtir Trim- 
bukjee's authority. IJurdojiH* aivd Khngwunt came openly to 
Poona, wIh.tc they lived without ))ri\acy or concealment. 

Al'itJi these events, the month of July 181.'J was brought to 
a close, 'file ju'oceediiigs instituted on the j>art of the British 
(h)vi‘rnment, in consei(uencc‘ of this murderous outrage, will 
furnish the contents of a separate chapter. 


M 
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POONA CONTINUED. 

1815. AUGUST TO JOrCMKiE I.'. 

lU'tnl —liis iTKolvcs—vptiinis to I’ooiui ■ ■ ( ■ j • • > — 

iK'niniiils audience—presents a inmaoJi;! k j '—tuSls ^ul)- 

■sidiary force from frontier—InVjee Up.o iK'i.il.ttes—e.: —evadtnii receiving 

it-—(»ykv*’ar luiselo:! thre;''.e ;.’? —eUenipts to screen '1 linibokjetr--Hyderabad 
force lai!..! i:>—; k cd luiJ refused—instruclinns arrive—second 

nieiii;.' i t!.: i. •] kI of'I'rimbukjec’s surrender—I'eshwa’s irresolution 
—seizure of 1 rii:itj..J jee and surrender—reflections—effect in Ciuzcriit. 

Mr. Itli.i'iriNSTONK wasatEllora, when he heard of the Sas- 
tree’B violent death, and of the suspicions attacliing upon 'J'rim- 
bukjee, though the circumstances were transmitted oiilv by 
vague and indistinct rejwrt. He iininediatt^ly saw the ne¬ 
cessity of tiiking a dc(;ided j>art. 'I’lie deceased was the avow ed 
minister of an ally of the Rritish Clovemmenl, who had conit^ to 
a friendly court under the security of a sjiecial guarantee, for the 
purpose of assisting at an adjustment, w’hieh that gtwernment 
had undertaken and been called ujion to make. Therelbre, 
although the British Government was no further a pai'ty to the 
negotiation, in wliich he had latterly bt‘en eoncerntHl, than is 
iniplied in his having entered ujk)ii it with tlu; knowledge and 
tacit consent of the British representative, still nothing had 
occurred to annul the personal guarantee, on the security of 
which the Gykwar minister had ventured within the precincts 
of the Poona court. Under this impre.ssion, Mr. Elphiiistone 
no sooner heard of the manner of his death, than he addressed 
a letter to the P^shwa, expressive of his concern at the event. 
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and demanding a rigorous investigation^ with a view to the i^peedy 
detection and punishment of the murderers; he at the same time 
forwarded the intelligence to the Govenior-Generai, solidituig 
special instructions for his guidance in every possible event; and 
eiqiresBing his intention, in the interim, to hasten back to Poona, 
and, if his examination of the Sastree's }>eople should fix the guilt 
on Trimbukjee, and it should be found inexpedient to wait the 
arrival of instructions, immediately to accuse that favourite, and 
demand of the P^shwa his arrest and trial, in vindication of the 
insult offered to the Pritish name and authority. He did not 
think it necessary or advisable to travel out of his way, in order 
to fix upon Pajee Ilao himself a charge of ]iarticipation; con-, 
ceiving it more prudent, and, at the same time, quite as effectual 
for the sake of example, that the jjrince's minister and favourite, 
the adviser and instrument of the act, should be visited with the 
entire responsibility. Having fonned tliis resolution, and called 
back the subsidiary force from Jalna, where it was then can¬ 
toned, to Seroor, in order to be prej>ared for tlie worst, the 
Pesident directed his assistant, wlio had remained bcihind at 
Poona, to offer his unqualified ])rot ection to the remainder of the 
Gykwar mission, and even, if it should be necessary', to announcTC 
a rupture of the subsisting alliance with the Peshwa, as the con¬ 
sequence of any further attempt at violation. He tlicMi set off 
direct for Poona, where he arrivc;d on the (ith of August. On 
the routcj, he met groups of j)ilgrims returning from Pundur- 
poor, all of whom agreed in giving the same acc;ount of the 
transaction, and in ascribing the pciyietration of it to Trirabuk- 
jec. The Sastree was a Prahinin * of the highest caste, and of 
great reputation for sanctity of cliaraeter; the manne^r of his 
death, therefore, in a holy city, in the micLst of a pilgrimage, at 

* For some account of the sacrilegious horror, witlr which the Hindoos regard 
the murder of a Brahmin, the European reader is referred to the narrative of Ncrayun 
Rao’s murder by his uncle Ragoouath, contained in Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs. 

M 2 
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wliich myriads were collected, and in the very precincts of the 
temple of their resort, had inflamed the superstitious minds of 
all who witnessed it with more than ordinary horror and de¬ 
testation of the crime. Heturiiing to their homes in every 
direction, they communicated their feeling wherever they went, 
till it became the general sentiment of the Mahratta nation and 
Hindoo sect, to a degree quite unusual in a country, where the 
means of diffusing information are so limited. Arrived at 
Poona, Mr. Elphinstone made a very particular examination of 
the Sastree’s people, and of every one likely to afford evidence 
or information. The result was, the dear establishment of the 
facts and circumstances above related; and the evidence was so 
minute and consistent in all its parts, as not to leave a shadow 
of doubt in respect to Trimbukje^e's dire(^t participation and 
actual superintendance of the assassination. 

Mean time, Trimbiikjec and his master had augurtd from 
the resident’s demand of investigation, as well as from the pro¬ 
tection afforded to the remainder of the Gykw'ar mission, and 
the whole conduct of Mr. Eljihinstone, that it was his resolution 
to take a decided course in the matter of the Sastree’s murder. 
Both were consequently in the utmost alarm and snsjumse 
resj)C(;ting his intentions, and began immediately to raise troojjs, 
and take every possible precaution for their j)ersonal safety. 
Trimbukjee hurried home to Poona, when^ he ariivetl on tlur 
7th August at night. One of his ))ersonal adherents, who liad 
charge of the city in his absence, had waited on Air. Elj)hinstone 
in the course of the day, apparently to sound his intentiozis; 
but on being directly questioned as to what investigation had 
taken place, and how it w’as that Bhugwunt llao and Burdqjee 
were living at large, he was confused, and could give no answer. 
The Pt^shwa himself entered Poona on the 9th by stealth, under 
cover of the night, in a close palanquin, without previous notice, 
without the troops being drawm out, or any one's going forth to 
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meet him. This was <lie more extraordinaiy, becfnise it ivas 
the day of the Duloshina * festival, when money is bountifully 
distributed among the Brahmins, thousands of whom were col¬ 
lected for the purpose; and the Pdshw’as had never yet been 
known to fail of presiding at the largess. 

The udiolc city was in alarm at these unusual demonstrations. 
Tlie rest of the Gykwar mission under Bapoo Myral were 
diunned by every one, and apparently regarded as victims 
already devoted to destruction. In vain were the utmost efforts 
made to quiet their fears. In this state of things, Mr. Elpliin- 
stone saw the necessity of taking his meatmres without waiting 
the CJovernor-Generars orders, whidi, at the earliest, could 
scarcely arrive in a month from that date; an interval that 
would have allowed Trimbukjee to complete his preparations, 
and to remove, intimidate, or cut off the witnesses, and must 
infallibly have driven the P6shwa to make common cause with 
his minister; since, while the suspense continued, they botli 
had common fears. On the 11th August, therefore, the re¬ 
sident demanded an audience, which was refused on the ground 
of indisposition. The demand was repeated next day, and 
evaded on the pretext, that an infant daughter liad died, which 
rendered his highness impiuc for three days. Unable longer to 
brook these subterfuges, especially as liis object was to remove 
the cause of them, by relieving Bajcc Bao from his state of 
'*BU8{)ense and personal alarm, he resolved to send a written note, 
which he had drawn out to be presented at the audience, in 
case one could have been procured. The pa 2 )er was sent to 
Suda Sheeoo Ehdo, the usual channel of communication before 
Trimbukjee’s late appointment; but he declined to present it, 
as did every other minister that was applied to. At last Mr. 
Eijddnstone resolved to send his Moonshee with it openly, but 


For an account of tku festiral, see Scott-Waring. 
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m means of getting it were still nnsueeessfiiL Tnm 

people came, however, on the P^shwa's part, eppaientl|y to 
sound the resident as to its ecmtents. He accordingly opened 
himself so far as to let it be seen, that the paper only affected 
Trimbukjee, and that Bajee Rao was not personally involved in 
the charge, and would be so only in the event of his continuing 
to countenance and support that favourite. After this ex¬ 
planation, the written paper * obtained a reception on the 15th 
August. It began with expr€«sing a conviction, that the P^shwa 
must have l>een desirous of revenging the foul murder of a 
ferreign minister and a Brahmin like himself, had his ministers 
suffered the truth to resMih his ears; but as it was evident they 
had not done so, and, under the circumstances, could not be 
expected so to do, it had become necessary that it should reach 
his highnciss through an unbiassed channel, on which account 
the British resident addressed him u]X)n the matter. The 
memorial proceeded to charge Trimbukjexj with direct par¬ 
ticipation in the murder of Gungadhur Sastree, showing how 
the universal voice of the nation marked him out as the guilty 
person, while the circumstances of the transaction, his uniibnn 
conduct before and after it, his suppression of all investigation, 
even after it had been demanded by the British resident, and 
his actual encouragement of those, who would otherwise have 
been objects of suspicion, brought the charge home to him in 

* Tliose who would ascertain the real merits of Indian diplomacy, and would 
fiossess themselves of tlie secret necessary to those employed in such negotiatyiQii% 
ibr bulUing the arts, deceptions, and subterfuges -of the treacherous Maliratta and 
wily Bralmiin, should ubluin the perusal of Mr. Elphinstonc’s unassuming aepount 
of his part in these negotiations, in the record of his original correspondmeewiw 
the Indian government. It is to be hoped tliese valuable papers wUl not be for ever 
withheld from public curiosity. The whole of Uie account here given of the J’oona 
afitiirs is but a meagre abstract of that correspondence. Mr. Elphinstonc’s letter of 
the 16th of August, on that part of the transactions now detailing, is perhafw as 
interesting a document as ever fbuiid itk way into a record-offire. 
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cleairest and imyst intdemafaie manner. A£tet reeaJiNliidating 
die prooif), it thus continued :—** On all these grounds$ 1 declare 
^ my conviction of Trimbukjda Dainglia’s gtiUt, and I oall upon 
** your highness to apprehend him, as well as Govind Bao Bur- 
dojee and Bhugwunt Bao Gykwar, and to deposit diem in 
such custody as may be considered safe and trustworthy. £veq 
“ if your highness is not fully convinced of the guilt of these 
^persons, it must be admitted, that there is sufficient ground 
** for confining them; and I only ask of you to do so, until his 
** exceUency the Governor-General and your highness diall have 
an opportunity of consulting on the subject. 1 have only to 
** add my desire, that this apprehension may be immediate. A 
“ foreign ambassador has been murdered in the midst of your 
“ liighness’ court. A Brahmin has been maasacred almost in 
** the temple, during one of the greatest solemnities of your 
** religion; and 1 must not conceal from your highness, that the 
** impunity of tlie perpetrators of tliis enormity has led to im- 
“ putations not to be thought of against your liighness' govewi- 
“ ment. Nobody is more convinced of the falsehood o£ suidi 
** insinuations than I am; but 1 think it my duty to state them, 
“ that your highness may see the necessity of refuting calumnies 
“ so injurious to ycur reputation. I beg you also to observe, 
“ that while Triinbukjee remains at large, his situation enables 
“ him to commit further acts of rashness, wliich he may under- 
“ take on purpose to embroil your highness with the Britieh 
“Government. He is at the head of the administration at 
“ Poona, and has troops at his command. He is likewise in 
“ charge of your liighness* districts, which are contiguous to the 
* possessions of the British Government, the Nizam and the 
“ Gykwar; and, even though he sliould raise -no public- dis- 
^'tUrbanCes there, I cannot but consider with Uneasiness and 
“ apprehension, in what manner your highness’ af&inf wffi be 
“ conducted. For these Tcaaons, it is ahscdutely necessary, that 
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^ immediate steps should be taken; as your highness will be 
« held responsible by the Governor-General for any acts of 
“ violence, which Trimbukjee mify commit after this intimation. 
“ I therefore again call on your highness to adopt the course 
which I have pointed out to you, as the only one wliich can 
“ restore confidence to the public ministers deputed to your 
“ court. They cannot otherw^ise enjoy the security nccessai^ 
“ to transact business with your highness; nor cmi they wim 
^ safety even reside in the city: and every body will be obliged 
“ to take such steps as he may deem necessary for his own pro- 
“ tection. One consequence of this will be, an interruption 
“ of your communication with the British (iovernment, until 
“ the measure 1 have recommended shall be adopted. I beg 
“ that your highness's reply may be communicated through 
“ some jierson unconnected with Trimbukjee Oainglia.” The 
memorial concluded w'ith assuring his highness, that the British 
Government Inul no design whatever of interfering with the 
freedom of his choice of a successor to Trimbukjee, or with 
the independence of his internal administration; which the 
> Peshwa might perhaps have suspected was the ulterior object of 
this attack on his minister. 

Nothing could have been better adapted to wwk on Bajec 
Rao’s hopes and fears, and induce liim to screen liimself by 
sacrificing his favourite, than this memorial. The subsidiary 
force marched into its cantonment at Seroor on the 17th of 
August. Mr. El])hinstone had taken the precaution of strength¬ 
ening the brigade of this force, wliich was regularly cantoned at 
Poona, by having another battalion marched ii^ as if to relieve 
one of those composing the brigade. But as soon as the me¬ 
morial was received,, he suffered the relieved battalion to join 
the main body at Seroor, thinking such a display of confidence 
would have a good effect this time. 

The Peshwa was evidently embarrassed and iriesolute. He 
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aeiit a tnegsenger to say that he %vas considering the memorial, 
and to propose a distant day for an interview. The resident 
declared himself particularly desirous of an audience:, but in¬ 
timated that he could not go to the palace, if he was to meet 
^rrimbukjee there and at large. A day or two afterwards, a 
message came from the Peshwa, through Suda Sheeoo Bhao, 
declaring that Bajee Ilao believed Trimbukjee innocent, but that 
if Mr. Elphinstone would undeftake to prove the three distinct 
invitations, he would have him arrestt'd. Tliat gentleman at 
once closed with the proposal; but, though he did not cease to 
pre^ss the execution of the Ptishwa’s part of this offer, it w'as 
perpetually evaded. The excuse set uj> by Trimbukjee for not 
ordering an immediate investigation on the night of the murder, 
was, that he was so busy sweeping the temple, that he did not 
hear of it in time. He thus admitted his having been at the 
spot, whence the assassins issued, and to which thiy were seen 
to return after the act was perpetrated. 

During this discussion, the situation of Bapoo Myral and 
the ^st of the Gyk^var mission became very criticral. Mr. 
Elphinstone had, some days before, advised their coming and 
encamping close by the residency; but Burdojee and Trim¬ 
bukjee had been tampering uith the escort, and had gained 
over the greater part, so that a strict watch was set on all their 
motions. On pretence of sending off the Sastree's children and 
family, the whole w(‘re marched a little way out of the city 
without disturbance; but when it was proposed to move next 
morning to the'residency, the escort broke out into open mutiny, 
and, under the pretext of demanding an advance of pay, sur¬ 
rounded Bapoo Myral and his people in such a manner, that 
escape was impossible. The difficulty of theirjxjsilion was ma- 
hxfdst; but to have attempted a rescue by the British troops at 
Poona, would infallibly have produced the massacre of the whole; 
—^the' cxeu^ of some disturbance being all that was ne^ed to 
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Mng matteire to this extr^ity.. He contented himseif, th^r^^ 
fore) with sending his gimrantee of what money . Bapoo Hyial 
might promise; and, with tliis security, the latter was enabled 
to win over half the mutineers, and to get quit of the other hatf 
without bloodshed. The arraiigeinent, however, cost a lack and 
a quarter, which was advanced by the resident in bills bn the 
Gykwar treasury. 

On the 20th August, hearing that the levy of troops was 
going on with increased activity, Mr. Elphinstone remonstrated, 
declaring, that if this measure were not discontinued, he should 
be obbged to call in tlie subsidiary force to Poona, and take 
such measures for his own security, and for the interests of his 
government, as must lead to a rupture. In reply, a bullying 
message was received, stating, that however desirous the 
P^.shwa was to preserve the alliance, the person accused in this 
case w^as one of the greatest consctjuence, having 10,000 horse 
and 5000 foot at his devotion, besides fifty or sixty forts, and a 
territory yielding seventy-five lack of rupees; that therefore it 
was necessary to proceed wdth caution, as tliere were many jdif- 
ficulties in the way of the course recommended by the resident. 
Direct attempts were at the same time made to intimidate and 
buy off the witnesses, whose evidence was knowm to constitute 
the proof possessed by Mr. Elphinstone. A further message 
was sent, declaring it not to be conformable even to English 
law to imprison before conviction; and that as yet no proof hi^l 
been offered, that the assassins were in Trimbukjee’s service, oti 
otherwise connected vrith him. These, and other arguments 
verbally adduced, were answered at length in a written com^ 
munication, the matter of which it woidd be superfluous to 
detail 

In the mean time, the indications of an intention' on the 
part of Bajee Ba(H either to make common cause with tho; 
favourite, or to abet his flight into the country, where, under 
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tlWSf'pt^text (tf rebefHicm, he might place the resources of the 
Poona state in direct hostility to the British Govwnment, were 
f^wing daily ihore strong and conclusive. Mr. Elphiiistone in 
Cimsequence applied to have the Hyderabad force marehed 
from the valley of Berar to J^lna, where it might be in readiness 
to act according to occasion. This application was nearly simul¬ 
taneous with Mr. Russell’s recall of that fonre to Hydembad, for 
Ae settk*ment of the disturbance then excited by the princes. 
Hoping, however, that nothing serious would arise? at that court, 
the resident at Poona rej)eated his request for a light force at 
least, to take up the pursuit, in case Trimbukjec should fly 
before (Colonel L. Smith, the commandant of the Poona sub¬ 
sidiary force. The Hyderabad commotion having subsided 
altogether in the interim, the whole of C^Jolonel Doveton’s army 
moved upon Jfdna at this reciuisition. 

During the remainder of August, attempts were made by 
the P^shwa to induce? the resident to forego his demand of 
Trimbukjt?e’s arrest, by the offer of .several expedients, none of 
which went further, than that the accused should absent himself 
from court and from Poona, jmnding the judicial investigation of 
his guilt or innocence, and lose his office. Of course none of 
these offers could be listened to; but he w'aited with some 
anxiety the recei])t of the first orders on the subject from the 
Governor-General, befiire taking any further step. Those orders 
arrived on the 1st of Septemlier. They had been made out im¬ 
mediately on reccij>t of the first intelligence of the murder, 
which had been despatched from Ellora about the end of July, 
and had reached the Marquess of Hastings at Futtehgurh, in the 
middle of August. His J.ordship's instnictions, assuming that 
there would be found sufficient evidence to fix the crime on 
Tiimbukjee, had provided specifically for every possible case of 
Wffl surrender, or support by his master. In the event of his 
being delivered up for trial and j^nnisbnient at the resident’s 
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^voquisition* the British representative was authoiised to gnb- 
tafy the P^hwBr if necessary, with an assurance that theh^ 
rtf the offender was not sought by the British Government, 
and that perpetual confinement would be the utmost severity 
exercised. But, in the event of that prince’s reiusing to bring 
his tavourite to trial, or .of his affecting to consent to an in¬ 
vestigation, and taking underhand means to render it nugatory, 
or of his refusing to deliver him up to punishment after the 
establishment of his guilt, Bajee Bao was to be held distinctly 
and personally responsible for the act: so, likewise, if he should 
abet Trimbukjee's escape from Poona, in order to raise the 
country, unless the flight should l)e attended with such circum¬ 
stances as should acquit his Highness of any knowledge or 
participation. In the event of tliis responsibility bcuig incurred, 
all communication was to be stopped, and preparations made to 
secure liis person, or at least to prevent liis leaving the capital; 
but extreme measures were not to Ihj resorted to, unless it 
should be hazardous to delay, or al)8olutely necessary to antici¬ 
pate liis Highness's designs. A letter was addressed to the 
P^shwa himself by the Governor-General, in further support of 
the Besideiit's proceedings, which it was lell to Ids discretion to 
present or not as he might deem expedient. 

Thus assured of the Governor-General's unqualified support 
in the course he had adopted ujjon his owm judgment, Mr. 
Elphinstone prejxired a second memorial, which he delivered on 
the 4th of September, together with the Marquess of Hastings' 
letter. This memorial began by setting forth the tenor of the 
instructioiis just received, and declaring Bajee Bao to have 
already incurred the resjmnsibility adverted to in tlie Governor- 
General’s letter, by systematic neglect of aU investigation, and 
by evasion of the demand for the arrest of Trimbulj|ee prer 
paratory to his trial and punishment: it proceeded to requine 
the immediate delivery of Trimlndqee to the British Govern?* 
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alleging his inst^otions to worraat the demand of cajatal 
fiimishment'; biit» out of regard for his Highness, and because 
he '(the resident) thought the expression of his Highness'^ 
anxiety might yet prevail with the Governor-General to spare 
his hfe, he should be contented with his delivery, until the 
receipt cti further orders. The memorial wont on to declare the 
alternative of a refusal of this demand to l)e, a suspension of ah 
communication, and the calling in of the troops to Poona, where 
Mr. Elphinstone stated his intention still to remain, until he 
should be made acquainted with the ulterior wishes c«f the 
(iovemor-General, unless an attempt on the jiart of his High¬ 
ness to leave Poona, or the continued levy of troops by his 
Highness, should render active hostility necessary in the interim. 

Up to this time, Mr.. Elphinstone had contented himself 
with demanding that the P(^shwa.should himself hold Trimbuk- 
jee in restraint, until his trial should take place, as had been 
offered by Ilajee Ea(> himself. The advance of this demand to 
that of the unqualified surrender of the accused to the British 
Government had become absolutely necessary: for, with the 
dis|)osition evinced by the Poona prince, it was evident that any 
investigation, which might now be set on foot by his authority, 
would l>e the merest mockery in the world. It was most for¬ 
tunate, that the Ciovernor-CieneraVs instructions, warranting 
such an advance of demand, arrived at the particular juncture; 
for Bajec Kao was still evidently hesitating between the sur¬ 
render of his favourite and the rupture of the alliance; and the 
obloquy attending the former alternative seemed to have by far 
the most weight with him. At one time he had resolved to 
make common cause with Trimbukjee, and relays of horses liad 
been placed for their joint flight from the capital; frrnn wliich 
course he was dissuaded only by Gokla, a southern jageerdar, and 
one of the best military officers in his service. The second 
m^orial of the 4th of September, with the Govenunr-General^s 
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latiter, found tlie PdfErlifiiu «tate of dispense 'snd' it wm 

fiirther ocuumuuicated, on the pai^ of the Resident, that unless 
Tdmfaukjee should be seized in the course of the^ following 
the altematiTe threatened would be resorted to. His eyes seem 
to have been opened by this communication to the rc^ danger 
of his sitiiation. Nearly die whole of the night of the 4th of 
September was spent in consultation witli the BhAo, Gokla, and 
another person high in confidence, viz. Balooba, dcwaii of the 
Vinshor jageerdar. On the following morning the Bh^ was 
sent with a message, that his Higlmess would confine Trim- 
hulgee, on the condition that neither liis life nor his surrender 
should be demanded. Mr. E]|dimstone returned for answer, 
that he could hear nothing until the offender was seized. How> 
ever, he thought it right to explain to ^e Bh4o, that he con- 
cmved the surrender of Trimbukjee to'the British Oovemment, 
and of Burdojee and Bhugwunt to that of Uie Gykwar, would 
satisfy all parties, and set the whole affair at rest; that no ad¬ 
vantage would be taken of any disclosures by Trimbukjt'c after 
his confinement, and that the investigation should be urged no 
fiuther. lliese assurances seemed to be necessary to quiet 
Bajee llao’s personal apprehensions. The result’ of the con¬ 
ference was reported by the Bhao, the same morning, and the 
whole of tliis day also was spent in consultation. In the night, 
it was resolved to send Trimbukjee to a hill fort, and the se¬ 
lection being left to him, he was sent off to M^ismitgurh, under 

1ft 

an esairt of 200 Arabs and a liody of horse. The BliAo next 
morning waited upon the Resident, to acquaint him witli wlmt 
had been done, and to request that the Gykwar negotiation 
might be re-opened, and every thing go on as before. Mr. 
Elphinstone declared, that now Trimbukjee was in confinement, 
the Pdshwa must be answerable that he did not escape <wr create' 
disturbances; but that, before the nfktter could be consid^eed 
aa settled, he must he actually given up to the British Govern- 
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mentf according to the demand made and the |iiesent instrnbw 
tions of his own court, for that he daily expected further etdem 
in answer to subsequent communications, those now acted npen 
having been issued before the late evasive conduct of hts 
Highness was known; and he could not miswer for what the^ 
next might contmn: that, when received, he should lie oldiged' 
to obey them to the letter, however injurious to hi»HighnessV 
interests, unless the present demand should have been complied 
with in the interim; in which case, he should of course suspend 
their execution, till the Governor-General was informed of the 
compliance with his first demand. The confinement of Triim*' 
bukjee was believed throughout Poona to be a mere device to 
gain time; and the mode of it, together with the continuance 
in office of all his adherents, confirmed this impression. 

The Bh^ returned tm the 7th of September, with an 
endeavour, by working on Mr. Elphinstone's feelings, to induce 
him to forego the demand for the delivery of Trirabukjee'a' 
person. He claimed himself the merit of having induced the 
Peshwa to confine that favourite, stating that he had succeeded' 
only by engaging personally tliat this would satisfy the British 
llesident. If, therefore, the further demand were still persisted 
in, he was himself in a dilemma, from which poison alone could 
extricate him. It was liardly credible, that, knowing his senti> 
ments and resolutions so fuUy as the BhAo must have done, he 
would so have pledged himself; but it was resolved, at all events, 
not to recede. The attempt was repeated next day with the 
same ill success; yet the Bhao survived his difficulties. Secret 
intrigues were also set on foot tlirough every medium likely to 
have influence at the British Residency; but threats, entreatia^ 
and persuasions were alike ineffectual. Levies of horse aild foot 
were!*^tiU making every where; and positive information was * 
remved, that it was the P^hwa’s intention to fly to the fort of 
Wye^ and there raise the standard of the Mahratta empue. Mr. 
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SI|>}nnstoine accoi^hgly ireiimlyed^ no longer to caUng'lo^ 
die main liody of the sul^diary force from Seroor, and gitirS 
the P^shwa notice of his having done so. This produced a 
message of remonstrance- through the Bhdo, which was answered 
in such terms, as seemed most likely to fix the P^shwa’s wavering 
resolutions for the sacrifice of Trimbukjee. His surrender, it 
was announced, would be all the satisfaction expecUxl; for that, 
except perhaps some atonement to the Oykwar for the murder 
of liis minister, nothing further would be demanded by the 
British Government; that one word from his Highness now 
could accomplish this: but, if he hesitated much longer, or 
attempted to leave Poona, an amicable settlement would be no 
longer possible. While this message was on its way, the P^shwa 
had sent for Major Ford, an officer of the Company’s service, 
who had raised and disciplined a bi^gade of infantry for liis 
Highnt^ss, as j^art of his contingent. On his arrival, he was left 
with ChimnajiMJ, Bajee Rao’s brother, and Moro Dikshet, a 
minister who latterly had been growing into favour. These, 
two consulted him on the best means of re-establishing the 
former terms of intercourse; and on his rfecommending the 
delivery of Trimbukjee, as the only measure he could suggest, 
went with his advice into the next room, whence they brought 
his Highness* consent. The mode of his delivery was ac¬ 
cordingly arranged. A party of Major Ford's brigade was to 
bring him from Wnsuntgurh, and the P^shwa (as the Resident 
was told next day) had no objection to a party of the Britii^ 
troops accompanying, but this was declined. At the close erf' 
the conference mth the Major, Bajee Rao appeared in person, 
and confirmed what the other two had agreed to, requiring Majw 
Ford’s'^gagement, that the act of surrender should replace 
every thing on the former footing; and that any fresh orders 
from the Gk)vemor-General should be suspended, even shoidd 
they arrive before he could acquaint Mr. Elphinstone. Gk^l 
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Punt, the manager of the brigade business at court, accompanied 
Major Ford to the Residency, and carried back thence the as¬ 
surance, that, on the delivery of Trimbukjee, every tiling should 
revert to its former state; and that, except perhaps some satisfac¬ 
tion to. the Gykwar, which must still be left to the Governor- 
General’s discretion, no further demand or proceeding should be 
instituted in consequencic of the Sastree's murder. 

On the 11th of Scqitember, 850 men of the brigade marched 
from Poona, under the command of Captain Hick; and on the 
19th they received ttharge of Trimbukjee; along with whom 
Rhugwunt Rao and Govind Rao were delivered up at Poona, on 
the 25th; and next day the three prisoners were-sent down to 
Tanna fort in Salsette, under charge of a light battalion and a 
regiment of cavalry, from the subsidiary force. The main body 
of that force, under Colonel L. Smith, returned on the 29th to 
Seroor. 

Thus was accomplished, by negotiation, without a rupture ol* 
the alliance, and entirely through the spirit, firmness, and diplo¬ 
matic ability of the Rritish Representative, the important object 
oj‘ vindicating the honour and repubition of bis nation, which had 
received the grossest insult, in the murder of an ambassiidor, 
negotiating under its guarantee of protection. The P^shwa had 
submitted to the humiliation of sacrificing his minister and 
favourite, in atonement for an act, which had evidently been 
committed with his concurrence and participation. He had in 
lain tried every artifice and subterfuge to avert or delay the 
moment of submission; and when every attempt of this descrip¬ 
tion had been baffled by the firmness and vigilance opposed to 
him, there can be no doubt that his inclination was, rather to 
risk a rupture of the alliance, than to submit. Rut his own 
gpod sense, and the representation of the Sirdars in whom he 
placed his princiiml trust, satisfied him of the present insuf¬ 
ficiency of his means to cope single-handed with the Rritish 

o 
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power. It was evident, however, that henceforward we had 
notliing to expect but rancorous and malignant hate; and that 
the same fear, which liad produced the important residt on this 
occasion, would require to be constantly kept alive, in order to 
curb the natural bent of his mind. Mr. Elphinstone’s conduct 
throughout the w hole of this negotiation met with the Marquess 
of Hastings’ particular approbation; and his Lordship felt, that 
the successful termination of the affair was mainly attributable 
to the prompt and decisive tone assumed and maintained from 
the outset to the close of the discussion. 

On the whole ptMliaps it was fortunate, that the short sighted 
violence of Trimbukjee brought matters thus prematurely to a 
crisis between his master and the llritish Government. The 
uniform conduct of that favourite's administration, proceeding 
from ignorance, either reaJ or affected, of the actual relations of 
the P^‘shw"a at tliis jM^riod, had already given rise to so many 
infractions of the subsisting engagements, and of the treaty of 
liasscin in particular, that it would have been impossible to 
have suffered them to pass much longer without notice *. His 


* In proof of this it may be sulficient to mention, that, on the a'Tth oF the pre¬ 
ceding May, soon after the court arrivetl at Nassirk, the Resident Iiad found it 
necessary to present a remonstrance against Trimbukjec’s measures, llie most 
imjwrtant infraction of the treaty of Basseiu was, a treaty made with a Gfmndwana 
Raja, the preamble of which declared it to be ofiensive against both the Nizam and 
Bhoosla; lliis had b<x?n negotiated by Trimbukjee Idmself, after marching a hostile 
force into the Nizam’s dominions and occupying several of his villages. The affair took 
place about tlie preceding February, when Trimbukjee had been sent witli some 
trtx>ps in pursuit of the I'indara, Sheikh Duloo. The whole proceeding, however, 
was not only witRout the participation of tlic British Government, as required by 
the treaty of Bassein, but the troops had driven away an agent sent by the Resident 
to N^gpoor, to cnd«ivour to settle a boundary dispute, that had occurred in the 
neighbourhood between tlic officers of the Nizam and Bhoosla; and Trimbukjee 
had put himself in possession of the disputed lands. Many similar infractions of the 
subsisting engagements, which had been produced by the conduct of his agent 
at Ahmedabod, were also brought forward in tlus remonstrance. Mr. E. then 
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measures must soon have come to the jmss of compeUing tlu* 
British Government to demand the displacement of the minister, 
as a pledge, that the frequent acts of offence, which had occurred 
under his administration, were without his Highness* counte¬ 
nance. In such an event, Trimhukjec would have been backed 
by popular feeling, and have been njgarded as the victim of our 
displeasure, for honestly preferring his master’s interests to ours; 
and, at the other native courts, the Veshwa would have made a 
strong case of the indignity j>ut upon him, and represented it as 
a warning of the consequenc(‘ of too close a connexion with a 
power so constituted as the British. In the issue, to which 
matters were brought by the Sasiree's murdei’, we stood forth 
in the character of avengers of the dcuith of a Brahmin ainbassjt- 
dor, and had the full advanbigtJ of the popular voice on our side, 
even among the P^'shwa's own su]>jects. This favourable im¬ 
pression lasted beyond the immediate occ-asion ; insomuch that 
two years afterwards, when a rupture occurred with nearly all 

attributed these acts ratlicr to the ignorance and Muhratta habits of the liivouritc, 
than to any delibonate design of breaking with the J3ritisli Government. But it 
cannot Im; deniotl, th.at the tone assuineil at some ol’tlie discussions of that time was 
such as to indicate the most ambitious views. In one conference, the rights of tlu- 
Peshwa coming under discussion, Triinbukjee went so far .as to assert his master’s 
right to the Chmt oi' Bengal, iiiuler tlie cession of Alecverdcx' Khan, and U) that t>r 
Mysore, agreed to by Hyder Alee: such was the temper oftlieinan, wIjo had betaj 
specially aiipoiuted a short time beft)re to ccmduct the business on behalf of the 
Peshwa w'idi tlie British Representative? at his court. The high favour he still 
enjoyed made it difficult not to identify the Peshwa witli his minister, l iad the 
Mahratta powers risen against the Engli.sh in the year J 814-15, there can be little 
doubt, that Bajee Rao W'Oidd have seized the first occasion to shake off his subsidiary 
connexion with us and take his .station amongst them : but he was not yet preparetl 
to take the lead himself, and offer an example for their imitiition in the manner he 
did in 1817-18. Naturally suspicious and timorous, lie would probably havejwe- 
ferred to take no active^part, until he Iiad seen what success attended others. Tlie 
bolder plan he ultimately adopted, lie was goaded to by the continual loss and dis¬ 
appointment he incurred, in the prosecution of that course of insidious attack, which 
he commenced from this time forward. 

O 2 
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the Mahratta states, the cause of the British nation derived a 
vast accjession of strength in public opinion, from recollection of 
the foul murder of this Brahmin, in which the quarrel had 
originated; and the indifference manifested ujjon the subsequent 
downfall of the P6shwa’s dynasty was owing, in a great measure, 
to its being regarded as a judgment on the reigning head of the 
family for his })articipation in this crime, jK)lluted as he was 
already by the yet unexpiatwl murder of Nc^ayun Bao by his 
father Bagoonath. 

The Sastree’s death, as might have been expected, excited a 
considerable sensation throughout GuzerAt. Futteh Singh and 
the i^arty of the deceased, though they lamented the loss as ir¬ 
reparable, hoped from it, at any Kite, the entire exoneration 
from all demands of the Poona government. On the other 
hand, the party in communication with Trimbukjee hoped, by 
his means and through the Peshwa’s influence and power, to 
bring about a revolution in the affaii*s of the court of Brodcra. 
Seeta-Bam and his adherents were raising troops, and making 
preparations to act according to the turn events miglit take at 
Poona; a body of men under a marauding cliief in Seeta-Bam’s 
interest apjiroachcd from Dhur so near as Dawud; and the two 
managers in Almiedabad were acting in concert, and both le¬ 
vying horse and foot. Under these circumstances, the Bombay 
government had thought it advisable to detain the Guzerdt 
force, wliich, on its presence becoming unnt^cc^ssary in <fentral 
India; had before been destined to the adjustment of affairs in 
Kutch, whence some of the border tribes had l)een latterly in 
the habit of making predatory incursions into GuzerAt. Every 
thing remained in a state of the most anxious suspense, until 
the ami<jable settlement of the discussions at Poona was known. 
It produced a simultaneous effect at Brodera and Ahmedabad. 
In the interim, Gungadhur Sastree's son was appointed to all 
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his father’s o^ces, rather in demonstration of the sense enter¬ 
tained of the services O^f the deceased, than out of regard to any 
superior qualifications the son was thought to possess. After 
the delivery of Trimbukjee and the two agents of Seetar-Bain to 
the British authority, the two latter were transferred to the 
Gykwar, and confined in hill-forts within the dominions of that 
state. The Bombay ^vernment, however, resolved to prevent 
the occurrence of aimUar intrigues, by taking Seeta-Bam into 
their own custody; an arrangement to which the court of Brodera 
was not induced to acc?ede without extreme ditHcnlfy. 

The question of the degree of compensation to be afibrcled 
tlie Gykwar, for Uie nnirder of his minister and the representative 
of his court, was, in the following January, thus decided by the 
GovernoivGeneral, to whose arbitration it had been referred. 
Assuming the surrender of Trimbukjee, the actual perpetrator, 
to be an entire exculpation of tlie Pijshwa’s government from 
any share or participation in the act, his Iliglmess was declared 
to be exonerated from further responsibility, and, therefore, 
from the obligation to offer any specific atonement to the of¬ 
fended state. The resident was, however, instructed to en¬ 
deavour by persuasion to lead his Highness to make some hand¬ 
some provision for the family of the Sastree, as a spontaneous 
act of generosity; for the sujireme government did not conceive 
itself to possc^ss a right to make a special demand oU this head. 
As a natural consequence of this view of the cj[uestion, the nego¬ 
tiation for the settlement of the Peshwa's claims on the Ciykwar 
was directed to be re-opened at thepoint where it had been broken 
off, in the same manner as if’ the murder had never taken place. 
The Peshwa occasionally revived it, but with little sincerity or 
interest; his mind being apparently engrossed with the pro¬ 
secution of an object nearer his heart, which, from this time, 
he will be found to have pursued with more cx>nsistency and 
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determination; viz. * to bring about a general secret com¬ 
bination of the Mahratta princes, directed against the British 
ascendancy. In the course of the negotiations respecting the 
surrender of Trimbukjee, Mr. Elphinstone was more than once 
assured that such a tiling had been in agitation in the preceding 
.season ; but the Poona Government assumed to itself credit for 
liaving abstained from giving direct encouragement to the pro¬ 
ject. Bajee Rao certainly was not then prepared to put every 
thing to hazard on sucli a risk; liut from tliis time he seems to 
have rt'solved to do so, and himself to head the confederacy, as 
soon iijs it should be organized. 

While these events were passing at Poona, and, indeetl, 
during the remainder of the year 1815, nothing of moment 
occurred at any of the courts of southern and central India. It 
was ascertained, however, that confidential agents, men of family 
and name amongst the Mahrattas, were still intriguing at each 
Mahratta durbar, with such secrecy, that the object of the 
intrigues could only be gathered from suspicion and rumour. 
Bajee Rao occujiied himself in incessant endeavours to obtaiii, 
through Mr. Elphinstone, the release of his captive favourite; 
but all liis efforts directed to this end were of course unavidling. 
In January 1816, the Governor-General addressed a letter to 
his Higluiess, in such terms, as it wus thought would be most 
effectual to extinguish all hope, that the British Government 
would ever consent either to release or give up the custody of 
tliis eminent offender. 

* This design originated at an earlier periotl. By confession of Trimbukjee, 
the conspiracy was in progress before the arrival of the Sastree at Poona. 



CHAPTER V. 

NIPALESE—PINDAREES. 

1815 - 16 ) MAY TO MAY. 

Negotiations with Nipal—^tcrms offeree!—Cession of Toracc refused—Dcinnnd 
modified—hesitation—Treaty signed—Ratification refused—War renewed— 
Ochterlony takes the command—^penetrates the first range of hills—Battle of 
Mukwanpoor—Nipalese submit—Peace—'Reflections—Pindarees—second n;- 
fercnce to England—Army reduced—Operations*of Pindarees—party sur¬ 
prised—successful expedition—second—British provinces ravaged with im¬ 
punity—Concert]of Pindarees with Mahrattos—intrigues of 1815-16—Holkar’s 
court—Amccr-Khan. 

After Uie settlement of the affaire of Hyderabad and Poona, 
the negotiations with NipAl were the object which most en¬ 
grossed the attention of the Siijircrae Government, Those 
negotiations had been ojKined at the close of the first campaign 
in the preceding May ; Gujraj Misur, the Gooroo (family priest) 
of the Raja, having come down to the army in Sanin, with 
powers under the red seal for the; purjiose. The loss of the* 
whole of the hills west of the Gogra, it seems, had opened the 
eyes of the Goorkha Chiefs to the reid danger of a war with the 
British, and had proved, that the confidence of security in the 
ruggedness of their mountains was a vain illusion. The leading 
party amongst them was, consequently, desirous of peace, and 
anxious to know the terms on wliich it would be granted. 

The Marquess of ITastings’ conditions were hard enough; 
the perpetual cession of all the hill country taken in the cam¬ 
paign, and as well of such parts of the low land as were in 
dispute before the war, as of the whole line of Teraee to the 
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very foot of the hills. A fort and territory, which had been 
seized from the Sikkim Eaja before the war, was also dmnanded; 
for, having in the course of it formed an alliance with that llaja, 
and taken him under protection, we had become pledged to 
restore the integrity of his dominions. Besides these terms, a 
resident was to be received at Katmandhoo, which, to their pre¬ 
judices, ai)peared the first stage towards absolute subjection. 
Immediately cm learning these conditions, the Gooroo broke 
off the negotiation, declaring he could not treat on the basis of* 
any further cession of the lowland, except perhaps the disputed 
tracts. In its desire for accommodation, and from a hope of 
being less hardly pressed by other negotiators, the Goorkha 
government had made a second overture tluough the lateGhief 
of xVlmora, Bumsah, who was in communication with the Ho¬ 
nourable E. Gardner, the British commissioner for the manage- 
mc7it of the conquercd province. This also was broken off on 
the same gi’ound. In Au^stthe negotiation was re-opened by 
the (Gooroo; and it having been ascertained, that the main 
objection to giving up the Teraee was, that most of the principal 
officers of the court of Katmandhoo enjoyed considerable jageers 
in that territorj', the IVIarquess of Hastings was induced to offer 
the grant of similar possessions, or of an equivalent in money 
jjensions to the amount of two or three lack of rupees, to be 
left at the distribution of the Goorkha court. In September, 
the Gooroo again broke off' the negotiation on the same ground, 
declaring, that the Goorkha Chiefs would never accede to a 
cession of the Teraee or low land, which was alleged to be the 
main source of their subsistence, the hUls themselves being 
comparatively unproductive. 

It seemed evident from what had passed, that the demand 
of the Teraee was a bar to the re-establishment of imace, which 
no advantage we had to offer in any other shape, could compen¬ 
sate to the Goorkha government. Its repugnance to this cession 
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was. solely owing to the estimate of its pecuniary value at present 
entertained by tlie court of Katmuiidhoo, and was not in the 
least aseribable to any feeling of pride, or objection to the 
humiliation of the cession. The JBritish Cioverninent, on the 
contrary, in^sted on the demand, rather from a sense of honour, 
and a desire to visit with marked severity the act of gross 
violence and insult, which had arisen out ol‘ former disputes 
about the Teraee, and^had been the immediate cause of the 
war, tlian from any ex{)ectation oi’ jirofit from tlie lands. The 
experience of a season’s occupation <jf a considerable poilion of 
them proved them to be of c.ixtremely ditticult management and 
inconsiderable advantage in revenut^; while the climate w^as so 
noxious, as to render the continuance of troo})s, and even of 
civil officers ujx)n thcmi, utterly impracticable for one-halt* the 
year. Under these circumstances, the; supreme government, 
balancing the advantage of a restoration of peace against the 
gratification of forcing on the Cioorkhas the sacrifice of an objec^l 
extremely valuable to them, and only so to us in an incon¬ 
siderable degree, came to the resolution of i‘t;kixing the rigour 
of the original demand. A draft of a tj’caty was a<;cordingly 
jireparcd and transmitted to IJeutenant-t-olonel Bradshaw, ap- 
[minled to negotiate on the Sarun t'rontier, to l)e delivered 
o|ienly to the Gooroo, in case of his expected re-ai>p^rance w ith 
a fresh overture; accompanied by a iJeclaration, that it contained 
the only terms on w'liich the British Government wx;re willing 
to make peace A\ith the Nipal staU;. In this draft, the Te:at‘e 
from the Kalee, a branch of the Ciogni, to the (jJunduk, was all that 
was insisted on, and of the rest so juuch only as was in our actual 
}K>ssession. Pensions to the extent of tw'o lack were still offered 
to the Sirdars of the court; and a stipulation to that effect was 
containe<l in one of the articles of the draff. hen this draf*l 
was submittied to the Gooroo, and to Chundur Seokur Opadhea, 
another Bralunin associated with him to treat on the part of 
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Nipfil, they declared withcmt hesitation, that they did not feel 
themselves competent to accede to such* terms, without first 
submitting them to their court. They promised, however, that 
a definitive answer should be returned in fifteen days. The 
period eiqpired, yet no instructions had been received. It was 
ascertained also, that the deliberations on the acceptance or 
rejection of these terms had occasioned some ferment at Kat- 
m^indhoQ. The stipulation for the allotment of pensions was 
particularly obnoxious and unjiopular with one party, which 
represented it as placing the Kaja’s subjects and ministei^ in 
direct dependence on a foreign power. At the bead of this party 
stocNd Umeer Singh and his sons, who had lately returned to 
Katmfindhoo, after the total loss of their provinces west of the 
Ganges. They had opjmsed the commencement of the war, as 
promising.little success; but now it liad been begun, were for 
continuing it to the last extremity. The Goorkha negotiators 
l)eing unable to redeem their pledge by producing the definitive 
answer of the Haja witiiin the time specified, offered a sub¬ 
missive apology, but begged the negotiation might not be finally 
broken offj until they should have proceeded to B^tmancUioo 
and ascertained the cause. The Gooroo offered at the same 
time to sign the treaty provisionally, if the portion of the Teraee 
occupied by the British between the Ivoosa and Gunduk were 
substituted for the jx^nsionj^ proposed. This was refused, and 
the negotiation broken off; but the Goorkha negotiators de¬ 
clared, that they would return in twelve days with the treaty 
signed. This occurred on the 29th October. 

' The Supreme-Government, on hearing o|^;|die continued re¬ 
luctance on the part of the Nipalese, called on the several 
authorities in charge of the contiguous districts, for their opinion 
of the value of the several portions of the Teraee occupied by 
its officers since the commencement of the war, and the means 
of obtaining a good fiontfer line, bv the retention of part only 
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of what had been acquired; thus preparing itself to make some 
further gratuitous concessions, either in lieu of 4he pensions, or 
in addition to them, in order l)etler to gratify the Goorkha 
chiefs, and to leave them in a disposition to execute and main¬ 
tain the treaty when made. In the mean time, however, Gooroo 
Gujraj Misur returned from KatmAndhoo, and signed the treaty 
according to the draft before submitted to his court. This was 
done at Segoulee on the 28th November; and, by the terms of it, 
the ratification of the Raja was to be delivered in fifteen days. On 
J)emg apprized of thisevent, the Supreme-Government determined 
notwithstanding, to make those further concessions which had 
before been in agitation; and it was considered fortunate, that 
the execution of the treaty without them would most decisively 
mark the concessions to be a gratuitous act of bounty towards 
a falUm and suppliant foe: while their conciliatory^ffect on the 
Goorldia Sirdars would be much enhanced by their not feeling 
themselves indebted for them to their own successful obstinacy, 
either in war or in negotiation. 

I'he fifteen days, however, exjMred, without any appearance 
of the ratified treaty: and it was ascertained, in the course of 
December, not only that the Gooroo would fail to produce? it, 
Imt that the war faction had prevailed, and, in consequence, that 
])reparations were making for the recommencement of active 
hostility, and positions in the forest of the Teraec already taken 
u}). The fact, indeetl> was, that having in the past season baffled 
entirely the feeble attempts made by the British commaiiders 
on the Sarun and Gdrukjioor frontiers to jxjnetratc into the 
moimtains eastjjT the C:k)gra, which now formed their whole 
remaining dominions, the Nii)41ese were not without a pre¬ 
sumptuous confidence of their means of successful resistance 
for a much longer period; and, tliough desirous of peace, the 
terms offei«d were such, that they hoped more advantage from 
the continuance of war. But not being altogether without 
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apprehension, it thenceforward becaine their game, to endeavour 
to amuse the Biritish Government with hollow discussions and 
negotiations, in order, if possible, to get over the season 'Without 
the renewal of active o])erations. 

During the 'w’hole of the rains, the large body of troops 
cantoned in llchan had been kept in readiness; and towards 
the close of them, Ma,ior-General Gchterlony had been called 
down from the westward to take the command, preparatory to 
an advance dircu^t iijam KatiiAndhoo, so soon as the passage 
of the forest should be practicable. Unfortunately, upon thci 
signature of the treaty, the activity of prc;]>aration was a little 
relaxed; and the commissariat department, in particular, had 
l>een authorised, for the purpose of an early reduction of exj>en8e, 
to cut dowm the establishments jirovided for the convoy service, 
and to sell tile greater pcirt of the grain which had lieen stored 
in dejKlts: insomu<*h, that when war bc'came inevitable, there 
was reason to fear the efficicnc^y of* the force woidd be cramped 
by these efforts at ccronomy. Ho-Wever, by dint of extraordiiifuy 
c*xertion in every de}>artmeut, civil as wcill as military, the army 
was enabled to take the field in the' Teraee by the end of January,. 
without being delayed on this acccuint. Verhaps no occasion 
evc*r produced a more satisfactory display of the real extent of 
the resources and energies of* the locnil Indian administrations, 
when called forth by a popfilar commcinder in a popular-cause. 
(General Gchterlony hasicuied to the f*rontier, to assume the 
entire direction of political and militarj' affairs in that quarter, 
under special orders for the purpose from the 8upreme-(iovem- 
meiit. Before his arrival, the (iooroo, unable to produce the 
ratified treaty, had madt? a second visit to Katmdndhoo; but, 
instead of retuniing with it, brought some new propositions, 
w’hich of course were inadmissible after what had passed. The 
General accordingly dismissed the negotiators itnmediafely on 
his arrival in the Teraee, making them the bearers of a letter 
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irora the Grovemor-General to the llaja, expressive pf his Lord¬ 
ship’s sense of the insincere conduct of the Nipdl government, 
and declaring the renewal of war in all its activity. General 
Ochterlony immediately pushM a portion of liis force across 
the forest, which it passed without opposition, encamping at tht? 
foot of the Chereea-gh^tee * pass, which leads from Bicheeakoh 
through the first range of hills, directly into the valley of Muk- 
wanpoor. This pass, which was strong by nature, in common 
with all the passes of this mountainous tract, had been stockaded 
and well manned. The (iencral, however, who followed, close 
u]w>n the advance, jiroceeded to make his dis{K>sitions for turning 
it; and, in a few days, led a light division in person across the* 
range, by a very difficult pathway unknown even to the enemy. 
N’othiug could exceed the patience, with which the toil and 
privations of this march were endured by the trefops, many of 
whom were tor two days almost wholly without provisions: the 
rapidity of the movement, added to the ruggedness of tlu* 
ground, renderijig it impossible to bring up the supplies. This 
judicious manoeuvre produced the immediate (ivacuation of the 
pass, which was forthwitli occupied by the main body of tin* 
army, which had continued encamped in front ol* it. After 
spending a few days in clearing and im})roving it, and in esta¬ 
blishing a dcjjot and line ol‘ communication through it with tin* 
plains, the General marched direc#upon Mukwanpoor. wheix* 
the enemy’s whole army was strongly stocktided. A simultji- 
neous movement was arranged of two other columns of infantry ; 
one to the west under (’olonel Nicol ol* H. M. 6‘6‘th, which, 
meeting with little opposition or difficulty, <?xcept from the 
ru^edness of the route, succeeded in joining the Major-General 
in I9ie valley on the 29th February ; and another under Colonel 
Kelly of H. M. 24th, which moved upon llurreehuri)oor, a 
strong hill fort, commanding a pass into the Mukwanee va^ey 


* Vide plate at the hetid of tliis chapter. 
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eastward of ^icheeakoh. On approadiing this fort, Colonel £elly 
observed an eminence that seemed to be wi^n commanding 
distance a stockade near the fort, from which a party of the 
enemy, that at first had occupied it, had been observed to retire. 
A detachment of light companies was imme<fiately sent to seize 
the point; but they were no sooner in position, than the whole 
force of the Goorkhas advanced from the fort and other stock¬ 
ades to recover the ground they had abandoned. A severe 
struggle ensued, attended widi some lo^ on the part of the 
British, and a very heavy one on that of the enemy: the position, 
however, was maintained until the arrival of reinforcements, 
when the NipAlese were driven back at all points. This affiiir 
took place on the fimt day of March, and the fort was evacuated 
very soon after. 

Meanwhile, General Ochterlony had penetrated to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mukwanpoor, where his force had, on the 28th 
February, a rencontre with the enemy, precisely similar to 
that almve described, but considerably more serious, from the 
Kreater numbers engaged on both sides. The companies which 
had been detached in the first instance to occupy a position * 
at Mukwanpoor, from which the Goorkhas had similarly retired, 
were very nearly overpowered, when the first reinforcement 
arrived; and, as the Goorkhas rejieated their attacks each time 
in greater strength, it beca#e necessary to reinforce the jmsition 
in the same proportion, till, in the end, several battalions were 
employed, and the enemy were finally driven back only by the 
<;harge of one of them along th^ ridge. The whole of the NipAl 
army at Mukwanpoor, in number upwards of 8000 of their 
disciplined Sejmys, exclusive of their irregulars, was engageid in 
the Ci)urse of this day; and by their own subs<^uent ackildlr- 
ledgment, their loss exceeded 800: that of the British amounted 

* This point was a village, called Seekbec Khutree, at the end of the ridge on 
which Mukwanpoor was situated, and along which the road ran. The GoorUta 
army w’as stockaded between it and the fort. 
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to 45 killed, amongst which was Lieutenant Tirr^ the officer 
who command^ :,the party sent to occupy the village in the first 
instants. Then^ were also 175 wounded, includii^ .another 
British office. 

This trial of strength and exemplary failure reconciled the 
NipAlese to make a tender of unqualified submission. On the 
8d March Khajee JBuktawur Singh, one of their principal officers, 
wrote to the General, to say he had the ratified treaty in his 
possession, and would send it by Chundur Seekur. The General 
returned for answer, that the Goorkha government must not 
expect the same terms now, as before the recommencement of 
hostilities, but tliat he had no objection to rectaving Chundur 
Seekur, if they thought fit to send liim with full powers. In 
the interim, he pushed on his approadlies to within 500 yards 
of the fort of Mukwanpoor, and threw up a battery in readiness 
to open upon it. Chundur Seekur soon appeared with the 
ratified treaty, and pressed it earnestly on die General’s ac¬ 
ceptance. The latter had previously resolved not to insist on 
harder terms, in case he found the enemy sufficiently humbled 
by their late reverses, to make it sale to rely on their sincerity. 

Accordingly, on Chundur Seekur's arrival, liaving ascertained 
that the spirit of hostility was completely annihilated, and that 
unqualified submission was the course for which all parties were 
now prepared, the General accepted the treaty, exiilainiiig to 
Chundur Seekur, that whatever disposition the Supreme-Govern¬ 
ment might have liad, liefore the late operations, to extend its 
bounty to the Nip41ese beyond the letter of the engagement, 
the same must not be now expected. As the intention to ex¬ 
hibit a further generosity liad been expressed to the Goorkha 
Ijhtoys after the Gooroo’s signing the treaty of Segoulee, Chun- 
dnr was called upon to give a specific note in writing, declaratory 
of his now having no such hopes, together with an assurance, 
that a ftitwiln-r declaration should be made in a letter under the 
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red seal, to the Governor-General. Tins was agreed to with 
the utmost readiness; and the General havjiig acx^cpted t^ 
treaty, th^ contest ivith the Kipiilese was tloos brought to^ 
filial close in the beginifing of March. Sir David Ochterlony 
u aited to receive the orders for delivery of what remained to 
ceded under the treaty, particularly the fort and district of 
Nagree and Nagurkoh to the Raja of Sikkim, and the disputed 
lauds in Gorukpoor, which had not yet been occupied by us» 
He then returned with his ariny into Behar, 

PrtjparatioJis had been made'to extend the military pre¬ 
parations above described, by a combined attack from the west, 
where Colonel Nicolls was to have jienetrated into the hills by 
a pass from the Gdruk|K)or district into the province of SAleeana; 
while a force should move into Dotee from Aliigira, undtir 
(Colonel Adams. Tliis was, how^ever, rendered unnecessary by 
the decisive activity of Sir David Ochterlony, w'hich thpf-elosed 
th^ campaign and the war, in the short space of little ? more 
than a month. 

I'he articles of the treaty w'ere punctually executed by the 
(ioorkhas according to agreement. The Supreme-Government 
thought, notwithstanding what had passed, that it would be a 
politic act of conciliation, to cede such of the Terace as had 
lieen befoni contemplated, in lieu of the pensions stipulated in 
the treaty; accordingly the Governor-General, after every article 
had been executed, gave notice to the Raja of his inteiiy^on to 
send the Honourable E. Gardner as resident, and to empow'er 
him to conclude an arrangement on tliis basis. It was sub¬ 
sequently carried^into effect. That part of the Teraee, which 
skirted the dominions of the Nuw'ab Vizier, was, however, sjhj- 
cial^ reserved; and this, together with a })erguniia of Rphil- 
khund, valuable to the Vizier from its situation in the Teraee 
eastw-ard of the Gogra, but yielding under our management an 
inadequate revenue, w'a§ cedt^d to his excellency in extinction of 
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on^ of the loalis of h ctore of rupees that had been obtain^ of 
ji|n during tho^^r. 

The Goorklf^ had shown themselves, in the cop^ of the 
past two years, to be as formidable a power as any tliat existed 
in India. But the conditions of the peace now concluded were 
cialculated to undermine their power, not only by their present 
<lirect effect in weakening their resources and curtailing their 
dominions, but, more particularly, by taking away, for the 
future, the means of gratifying their ambitious views, and pur- 
^suing those plans of conquest and extension, which the supe¬ 
riority of the Goorkhas in ccsarage and military scienoj over 
their neighbours, had hitherto enabled this nation to follow with 
no inconsiderable success. By our possession of the hill tract 
w estward bf the Gk>gra, and by the protection afforded to the 
Sikkim Baja to the east, the Goorkha territory has been re- 
diiceJ^^ the form of a parallelogram, three sides of which are 
in iiilml^iate contact with the British power, while the foi^rtli 
is lM)undedl by the stupendous mountain harrier of the HumachiiJ 
range, on the other side of w’hich is the frontier of the ('hinese 
tnnpire. Since the (ioorkha government can never Ik* prepared 
to venture in a second contest with either of these powders, so 
long at least as they maintain their present strength, its natural 
jmlicy hereafter will be, to forego altogether those military habits, 
which no longer hold out the same prospect of advantage. 

T&ie- Marquess of Hastings had returned to the Presidency 
towards the close of the rainy season of 1815, more fully con¬ 
vinced than ever of the necessity of early undertaking the suj>- 
pression of the predatory hordes, for which as yet no authority 
1^ arrived from England. Anticipating that the Nip4l war 
would have closed with the first campaign, his Lordshqx had 
prepared himself to devote, if not immediately, at least in the* 
suteequent year, the unreduced strength of the armies of the 
Bengal Presidency to the accomplishment of the important object 
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of fleeuring the peace of^cetitxiil Indiat^ tS^deetmetioii ief these 
lawless maramders. The assent of the home ^jathorities to 
nndertakhi^ eeuld not appeax* donbtfid to any*^ime in Bengal $ 
and, anticipa'tihg its amii^ he was desirous of acting while the 
late additions increased so much his mi&tary means, and bef<»e 
the extraordinary resources obtained from the N^uwab Via^r 
^ould have been fritter«i away in expensive annual preparations 
of defence. But, as the exp^ed sanction of the authorities in 
hhigland to the adoption of this course of policy had not arrived, 
his Lordship;<.did not feel himself at liberty to undertake the 
proposed measures. After some discussion, however, it was 
resolved to submit a second and more earnest reference of the 
(}uestion for the consideration of the authorities, to whom the 
Supreme Government was responsible, and, in the interim, it 
was deemed necessary, as soon as the Goorkha war should be 
terminated, to make every possible reduction of the ndlitary 
estld>lishments, which was done by breaking up the grienadier 
liattalions and other temporary arrangements of the preceding” 
year. 

Meantime, the dussmra of 1815 ^had been celebrated at 
Cheetoo’s cantonment of Nemawur by a greater concourse of 
^^ndarees, than had ever l>efore been assemblcc^at one point. 
Preparation was evidently making for an expedition of more 
than ordinary interest, in which every durra was to have its 
share. On the 14th October, a body of nearly 8000 lof all 
descriptions was asewtained to have crossed the Kerbudda, and 
to have taken a southward direction. It soon broke into two 
jiaities, one of which was heard of as it passed the vall^ of the 
Taptee, and was beaten up in its bivouac on Ihe £4th Octob^ 
by a party cf the Nipm’s reformed infantry under Major 
Fraser, in number about 300, accompanied by About 100 horse. 
The cximplc^^esB <ai the surprise dUowed the infantty time to 
ftre several volleys, by wiuch the Pindarees su^Ssred some less 
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beloEe they could gaik>p off and disperse^ but the^horae w<mkl 
nether attack xypr pursue, nor even (#hich is yet atore ex., 
traordiaary) join in collecting the broty. Indeed, ^o edfortH 
could get th^n from between the advance and guard of 
the inffuitry, so that dke loss suffered by the hreeboolers was 
cf^paratively trifling. This, and other examples of the degree 
of reliance to be placed on the Nizam’s cavalry, induced 
Supreme-Government shortly afterwards to autliorise the re¬ 
sident at Hyderabad to exert his influence in proeuriiig a similar 
reform, to that already introduced I)y British ofljcers into the 
infantry establishments, to be extended to the cavalry also, 
winch were, of the two, deficient in perhaps the greater degree. 
A plan for the reform of the Nizam's horse was drawn up by 
Captain Sydenham, an officer employed in a diplomatic situation 
at Aurungabad: and, since its introduction, these troops liave 
Iieen. distinguished by more courage and activity* and are now 
in nothing inferior to the irregular horse of other establishments. 
*The routed party of Pindurees were not deterred by the sur- 
])rise they had suffered from continuing tlieir depredations 
in a southerly direction till they reached the banks of the 
Kishna. The other party, which had proceeded south-eastward, 
had been hea^ of at Hamtikee tmd Choupara in the N dgpoor 
dominions* It thence had traversed the Nizam's territories 
from north to south, till it also appeared on the northern bank 
of the Kishna, where no such danger was apprehended, 'ilie 
territories of the Madras presidency lay on the southern bank, 
and were ohly preserved from devastation.^jy the fortuitous 
citcumstanoe of the river continuing not fordable for horses sti 
unusually late as the gOth of November. Finding the Kishna 
iUipassable, the freebooters took a tu^ eastward, phmdering 
the country for several miles along its populous and fertile 
banks, und committing ev^ry kind of enormity. On a|^roachiiig 
die fifontiet of Masidipatam, they sliaped th^r course northward. 
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and retumed^ along the line o4^e Godamee. :ai)4« 
passing to the east of all Colons Doveton’s posh^n% and nialcj^ 
good their route to Nemawur, with an tramense boc^y eollooto^^ 
in the Niaam’s domiipons, and with utter impunity. The 
plunder'^obtained in this Ltihbur was greater than that of any 
previous expedition; insoimidn that merchants were sent fen*, 
from Oojein to purchase mtuiy of the valuables obtained* those 
df Nemawur not being sufficiently wealthy. 

Elated at this success, a second expedition was planned and 
proclaimed very soon after the return of the first. Pindarees 
again flocked in from every durra, to join in it; and, by the 5th 
of February, ten thousand imder different leaders had again 
crossed fiom Nemawur, and were on their way S. S. E. in the 
route, by whicb the former party had returned. The first that 
was heard of this body, after its crossing the Nerbudda, was itii 
H}ipearance on the western frontier of the district of MasulipoX. 
tarn, under the Madras Presidency, on the 1 Otkof March. Froni 
this point it shaped its course southward, and next day made a, 
march of 88 miles, in the course of which it plundered 92 vil¬ 
lages, committing in eadi the most horrid cruelties upon the 
unarmed and inof^nsive inhabitants. The following day (12tli), 
a|ler a march ofi88 miles, ancMhe destruction of 54 villages, the 
horde arrived at the <avU statiem of Guntoor, where.J;hey plun- 
deftsd a con^dorable part of the town, and the houses of all the 
civil officers, ‘ .;The government treasure and the persons of the 
British Residents wOTe protected at tbe Collector's ofiice, by the 
exertions of a few^ troops and invalids kept at the station fin* 
civil duties, tt being, however, no jmrt of the de^gn of the 
Pindarees to risk the loss of time or of lives, they immediately 
moved off with what they could get; and before night there 
was a single strange horseman in the neighbourhood. The 
whole had hurried off westweod, makihg a mareh of 52 miles, the 
ndxt day. This body-of n«sa!»uders continxied on the whole 
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swept through part of the Kuddapa district, and recroased the 
kishna on the Sifid of Mardh. A squadron of the Madras 4th 
native cavaby, detached against them from Hyderabad, arrived on 
the opposite bank just after they had made good the |»s8age. 
It .happened that a considerable force was at the time in the 
held a liUle further to the west, for the settlement of a disputed 
succession to the Kumool Jagheer; but, though it sent out 
detachments in every direction, and others were despatched 
from Hyderabad in their rear, the plunderers escaped from all 
with impunity. After recrossing the Kishna, the Luhbur seems 
by agreement to have separated into several bodies, in erdc^ the 
l>etter to baffle pursuit and scour the country. The greater 
part moved westward, along the north bank of the Kishna, 
passing south of Hyderabad, until they approached the T^shwa's 
dominions: when, turning short to Uie north, the whole re¬ 
traced their steps to the Nerbudda in several divisions and by 
various routes. The advanced guard of one body, led by Bliee 
Koo Seyud, was heard of by Colonel Doveton, knd overtaken, as 
it was passing the Adjunta range at Dewal GMt, by a party of 
Mysore horse, detached for the purpose. The Colonel‘himself 
had moved at the same time und4r the guidance of a prisoner to 
intercept main lK)dy; it escaped, however, by a singular 
chance, and contrary to all expectation. The other parties, 
\diich had taken a more easterly course, met with no obstruction 
on their return; and it was ascertained that nearly the whole of 
those who had passed the Nerbudda, in February, to engage in 
this expedition, had recrossed before the 17th of May, bringing 
a second immense harvest of booty within the year, and without 
having suffered any loss worthy of mention; Some idea may be 
form^ of the extent of ravage and cruelty, which marked the 
track these banditti, ftdin what was found to be the damage 
sustained by the Company's district, during the 12 days that 
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they remained within its hoontier. It was asocartained by a 
committee sent to the spot fat the excess purpose of the in^ 
vcstigation, that 182 %idividaals liad been put to a cruel death, 
505 were found aeverely woundcKl, and no less than 8608 had 
l>een diderent kinds of torture. The private loss 

of individuals was estimated by the committee at two ladks and 
a lia^ of peijodas, about 100,000/. sterling. 

It would seen^that the Pindaree leaders had this season 
conic to a resolution to res|iect the territories of the Mahratta 
(hic^s, and to direct their ravages chiefly, if not exclusively, 
against those of the Nizam and of the British Government. 
'Fhis. had lieen publicly ^ven out in the hordes: and some of 
the few stragglers that were left behind and taken, stated the 
same thing on tlieir examinations. Such a resolution may have 
been the result of the secret negotiations carried on by the 
Mahratta agente, particularly Ualajee Koonjur, a person of high 
repute, and formerly a minister of the P^shwa. This man 
having left Poona some years before in ap^mrent disgrace, Ixad 
lattiirly visitetl aU the Mahratta courts, w'herd^he was received 
with marked attention, and evidently had some important busi¬ 
ness in liand. He was known to have had communication with 
the Pindarees, on his way to Nagpoor from Sindheea’s cam]), 
in the early part of 1815, and from that city he went to Chee- 
too’s cantonment at Nemawur, as if purposely to make them a 
party to the intiaguc lie was conducting. It was an insidious 
kind of hostility, thus, under the mask of fiieudship and pro¬ 
fessions of attachment, to instigate the attacks of these irrespon¬ 
sible unacknowledged bands; hut it is not on that account the less 
likely to liave been su^efttecl, by the hatred and feam of die 
Mahratta chiefs or recommended by dieir notioiui of morality. 
Perliaps the Makrattas had discovered the flail extent, to which 
we were' disposed to c^rry our coiisideratmii cd* tlieir fellow 
feeling towards the freebooters, and our intendoii to act upon 
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the principle of refraining to snppresg this common peSt of all 
regular governments, through fear of ^ving them umbrage, and 
thence derived«an assurance of safety end impunity in this 
course for some time to come. If any proof were wanting, that 
these enterprises of the Pindarees were undertciken in concert 
with the IVf ahratta powmrs, it might lie found in the circumstance* 
of the latter having afterwards chosen tlie particular moment of 
our prosecuting measures for the suppression of the predatory 
associations, to rise themselves against the British supremacy. 
Without some assurance of such support, whenever our strength 
should be put forth against them, the Pindaree leadefe would 
scarcely have commenced, at tliis particular juncture, a pi an of 
systematic depredation, pointedly aimed at the only |>ower they 
had reason to fear. And, if the plan of directing the Pindarces 
against us originated in the councils of the Mahratta durbars, it 
must be traced to intrigue anterior to those wliich accompanied 
and followed the discussions at the Poona court; although these 
may doubtless have helped to exasperate the national feeling 
against us. 

A brief notice of the intrigues that passed in the season oi‘ 
1815-16, will here perhajis be acceptable. While the Peshwa 
was hesitating, whether t<» abandon his favourite, or the British 
alliance, he was naturally desirous of ascertaining how far he 
might reckmi on the other Mahratta courts. He accordiiigly 
had taken measures to sound the Bhoosla and Sindheea; but 
the answer of neither arrived, until Bajee llao had been forced 
to make his election for the surrender of liis minister. It was 
ascertained, however, that lioth had given him to understand, 
that, if he were willing fairly to commit himself and take the 
lead, he might depend on their co-operation, though, until he 
did so, they were not disposed to trust him, or to come forward, 
at the hazard of taking the whole consequences on themselves. 
Baptiste’s force was specially applied for by Trimbukjee, through 
Sindheea’s agent at Poona, the channel used by the PC'shwa to 
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isoimd the disposition of that durbar, llie answer was wntteii 
ill the form of a banker’s letter to his correspondent. After 
assurances that WiU<d9a Ni^k (the P^shwa) might have dfawn 
at pleasure, the letter proceeded; « This banking-house is the 
“ Naeek’s own; while your house is in want of cash” (meaning 
troops), “ you must submit to the importunity of creditors” (the 
Hritish). “ The Naeek ought, therefore, to go about for some 
“ time on pretence^of pilgrimages; but let him write a bill in his 
“ owit ha7i(f, and, after that, wherever moncsy is required, thither 
•• it shall be sent without delay.” The letter was dated 11th of 
September, at the time the discussions were at their height; 
and it is not difficult to discover both fhe advice, the assurance, 
and the distrust conveyed under this puerile disguise. I'he 
interest excited by these discussions, and by the state of the 
wars and negotiations with NipAl, were the matters which en- 
gmssed the chief attention of all the Mahratta powers during 
the season of 1815-16. Holkar’s troops were collected and held 
ill some state of preparation during the month of September; 
but the pi^cuniary embarrassments of that court were growing 
every day greater; insomuph, that, in December, the two 
regent widows, Meena Baee and Toolsee Baee, were obliged to 
dy with their ward, Mulhar liao Holkar, to take refuge with 
Zalim Singh, the manager of Kota, until the mutinous disposition ■ 
of the troops, who had for some time been sitting dhurna* on the 
«»urt for pay, coidd either be quelled, or their demands satisfied, 
'fhey effected their escape on horseback after the young Holkar 
had been carried in procession with the Tazeea (the bier of* 
Hoosein), during the Muhurrum'j-, and thus got offi unsuspected 
to Zalim Singh’s fort of Gungerial. Before April 1816, the two 
widows, connecting themselves with different parties, came to a 
final rupture; and Meena Baee, suspecting that Toolsee Baee s 
])arty had a dcssign to seize her ^lerson, ded back for protection 

• Vide Hunter’s Hindoostance Dictionai'y. 

t A Moosulmun festival—^Vide Ditto. 
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to a body of the disciontented troops. These, however, at the 
suggestion, it was supposed, of Toolsee Baee and Balaram Set 
her adviser, placed her under restraint, demanding their arrears 
from some private treasure she was suspected to be possessed of. 

Ameer Khan did not seem disposed to take any further 
advantage of tliis confusion, than by the more complete esta¬ 
blishment of his own independence. But his influence was 
exerted in favour of Balaram Set, and contributed materially to 
aid him in supplanting Tanteeaa Aleekur, who was very justly 
disliked and sus])cx^Uh 1 by the Patans. In the earlier part of 
the season of 1815-16, Ameer Khan had been employed in set¬ 
tling the amount of the contribution he \ras to receive from 
Joudhpoor. 'J'he Baja, Man Singh, first employed liis minister, 
Siiighee Indraj, to negotiate this point, and tlum, from jealousy 
ot'his power and influence, intrigued with Ameer Khan to hav<* 
him murdered. This w^as effectwl at a conlcrencc w'ithiii the 
citadel, where tw'o Patans w'ere admitted to adjust with the 
minister the amount to be paid. The assassins were protected 
from the populace by the Biija, and sent back in safety to Ameer 
Khan, w^ho, by agreement, held one of the gates of the city 
during the conference. This Avas the second assassination com¬ 
mitted by the Patans at the suggestion of Ba,]a Man Singh, 
Towards the end of the season, having adjusted matters with 
Joudlipoor, Ameer Khan made preparations for a serious 
attack on Jyjjoor, as will hereafter be more particularly men¬ 
tioned. 
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1816. MARCH TO JULT. 

of Vizier Mahommed—and of Ragoojee Bliooslo—consequent delibcratioiu— 
Bhop&l—its alliance declined—Nagpoor—Pursajec—his incapacity—^Appa Sa- 
heb—his pretensions—character—^Dhurmajee Bhoosla—his intrigues—their ill 
success—both parties court the British resident—^who waits instructions—their 
tenor—alliance and terms ofiered—^transactions at Nagpoor—Ohurmajee con¬ 
fined—Appa Saheb regent—seeks British alliance—Naroba—negotiation— 
its progress—conclusion—and signature—reflections—Subsidiary force called in 
—fuilhor transactions at Nagpoor. 

Whilk the Pindarees were engaged in the second enterprise 
described in the preceding chapter, two events occurred, most pro¬ 
pitious to theBritish interests in the quarter whence those marau¬ 
ders had issued, had but the Indian government been prepared to 
take advantage of them: the death of Vizier Maliommed, Nuwah 
of Bhop&l, on tlie 17 th March 181G, and that of Ragoojee Bhoosla 
on the asd of the same month. The former was succeeded by his 
son, Nuzur Mahommed, a very young man—^too young, it was 
to be feart^, for the perilous circumstances of the principality, 
su|ieradded to the troubles of a new succession. There was 
every reason, therefore, to apprehend, that either the Malirattas 
or the Pindaree chieftains in the neighbourhood would attempt 
to avail themselves of fhe occasion, to interfere in the concerns 
of Bhopdl; in either of which cases, a second and jnore sincere 
application for our permanent protection of its legitimate 
prince was to be exp€K;ted. as a natural consequence. Ragoojee's 
successor was his only son, Pursajee Bhoosla, known before his 
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accession by the name of Bala Saheb. The intrigues and passing 
occurrences of that court Hke^isc promised ec|ually to give the 
long-sought opportunity of establishing a subsidiary connexion 
with the state. The question, whether or no the 

supreme-government should nOW direct its efforts to the acconi- 
plislmient of these two objects, was thus forced upon the cion- 
sideration of the Governor-General in council in the month <>f 
April 1816*. 

There was but one opinion in resjMJCt to the jiolicy of forming 
the connexion with NAgpoor, which was accordingly resolved 
upon the moment the question was brought forward. That 
with BhopAl had hitherto been rcf^rded rather as an alternative 
to be adopted in consequence of tht? impossibility of fonning 
one with NAgpoor, or as a necessary precaution against the 
designs of a hostile Mahratta confederation: now, however, it 
presented itself in a new light; and the point to be determined 
W’as, whether, having the means of establisliing the Britisli 
influence at NAgpoor, the advantage of extending it in tin* 
direction of the Nerbudda, whenever the occasion offered, 
by the, annexation of BhopAl, the territories of which lay so 
opportunely contiguous, and presented such advantages both of 
offence and defence against the Piiidarees, did not call for its 
adoption yet more strongly than before. It was now recom¬ 
mended, not only as a measure ancillary to the NAgpoor aUiance*, 
but also as a means of gaining a vantage ground for striking 
a blow at the predatory associations, which the supreme-govern¬ 
ment was still left free to inflict, should any opjKjrtunity offer 
erf catching their Irands beyond their proper boundaries. The 
objections urged against forming such a connexion had their 
foundation apparently in the apprehension of the risk of giving 
umbrage to the Mahratta powers, which the steps taken in 
1814-15 had proved to be an object of exaggerated alarm. 
Moreover, if the NAgiroor Raja were gained over to our side, 
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that risk could scarcely be said to exist, or, at the most, was 
a matter of comparative indifference to the British, after the 
sxicccssfiil close of the NipAlesc war. At the same time, having 
once established an idliance with Nagpoor, and obtained from 
it a position for a considerable’ force on the Nerbudda, the 
defence of Bhopal might be provided for by an additional 
brigade, ii| communication with that position ; and tliis could 
])e so choscai, as to form a connecting link with the fbre^ in 
Jhindelkhuntl. Tin? advantage of securing the resources of this 
state in our own interest, and de])riving the Piiidarees of the 
means they derived from it, especially when this coidd be ac¬ 
complished with such a]>parent facility, were strongly felt by 
thc^ (lovernor-deneral, who jK^rceivcid the incalculable bemefit 
of this arrangement, belli to the present interests of his govern¬ 
ment, and to the ulterior })rosecutioii of a systematic plan, for 
the (‘lilire suppression of those dangerous and rapidly increasing 
hordcjs of adventurers and banditti. 

I'lie INIarcpiess of Hastings could not, however, (consider thc*se 
advantages, certain and considembk? as they w^ere, sufficient, in 
the actual state of things, to warrant a departure from thf3 policy 
that seciincd most acceptable to the authorities in England. 
Towards the close of the mouth of April, therefore?, a short 
time after the NAgpoor connexion hail been resolved u])on, his 
T^ordship came to the resolution not to seek the BhopAl alliance, 
even should the negotiations, which were then opened at NAg” 
])oor, be brought to a favourable issue. The iK>litical agent in 
Jhindelkhund, as well as the resident at the durbar of Sihdheea, 
both of w'hom had solicited instructions for their guidance, in 
the expectation of new' overtures from BhopAl, or of further 
attempts against that i)riucipality on the j)art of th^ Malirattas, 
were accordingly desired to refrain from giving to such overtures 
any encouragement, and to maintain, on behalf of the British 
(iovernmeut, the strictest neutrality and indifference in regard 
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to wbat might be passing at Jlho]5al. They were, however, 
warned, that there was no occasion to make public profession 
of this determination ; as any such declaration would infallibly 
have the effect of needlessly inviting the cupidity and ambition 
of the turbulent neighbours ol‘ ilie principality, who probably 
might else be restrained by the ft^ar of a second protective 
interference. These instructions were stricrtly followe<l: ami 
when, in the course of 1816, indirect overtmes were made by 
tlie young Nuwab, tlK*y were answered by commonplace ex¬ 
pressions of courtesy and good>^'ill, without meeting any furthei* 
encouragement whatever 

Affairs were in the mc;a.ntime hastening to a crisis at the 
t'ourl of Xagpoor. llagoojee's successor was now'ise capable ol* 
conducting the government that had devolved upon him. He 
had been all his bfe reputed to be of a disposition dighty and 
impatient of control; but a rec^ent sickness had deprived liiin 
of siglit, and he had lost the use of one of his arms by a stroke* 
of the palsy, that had left him, moreover, completely bedridden. 
Ilis mind luid also been atfected by these bodily afflictions, and 
was frequently observed to wander, insomuch as scare^ely to be 
sensible of what was passing. Scven-al instances of this w^ere 
<*,urrent in the way of public; conversation; for instance, 
during the ceremony of burning his father’s bodys he made 

very indecorous complaints of its length, and accused the* 

• 

* In the beginning of 1817, an agent of the Nuwab, named Inayut Museeb, 
went over to Nagjioor, and there delivered a specific proposition, in writing, to 
Mr. Jenkins, the resident, soliciting, on the part of Nuztir Mahunitned, that the 
state might be admitted to the British protection, on the terms olferetl to Vi/.ier 
Mahoramed. This was followed up by a letter to the same cflbet, from the Nuwab 
himself to Mr. Wauchope, the political agent in Buiulclkhund. On rcfei’ence to 
the supreme-government, it was still determined, after some deliberation, to adhere 
to the above resolution : but the Marquess of Hastings took the occasion to pjit his 
opinions on the question upon record, Jind to bring the subject to the special notice 
of die authorities in Bngland. 
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Brahmins of having some sinister design in thus detaining him. 
He publicly charged Appa Saheb of attempting his life, wht^ 
some consecrated water happened accidentally to be sprinkled 
over him; and on one occasion, in full durbar, expressed im¬ 
patience as to what had become of his mustaches, forgetting that 
they had be6n shaved ofi^ as a necessary circumstance of mourning 
for liis father’s death. Tliere was, indeed, but one opinion 
i*esj>ecting his utter incorapetency to exercise the functions of 
his station; and all seemed to agree upon the necessity of an 
immediate resort to a provisional form of administration. 

The next heir to the llaja was Moodajee Bhoosla, commonly 
called Appa Saheb, son of Vincojee Bhoosla (Nana Saheb), the 
only brothef of Bagoojee. The claims of an infant son of a 
daughter of Bagoojee were not held to come into competition 
with those of Appa Saheb, the nearest in the male line, except, 
indetnl, in the case of his adoption by Pursajee; marriage being 
considered, by some classes of Hindoos, to transfer the bride to 
lier husband’s family, and to cut off hersc^UT and her descendants 
for ever from any claim on that of her own jiarents. Appa Saheb 
was of an age and dharacter to possess public consideratioTi,and was 
naturally the person entitled to assume the regency; but he had 
l>een on ill terms with Ids unde, Bagoojee, for some time before 
bis death, in consequence of the Baja's having attempted the 
resumption of a large territory wldch the nephew had inherited 
froiti his father. It had been preserved to him, at lastt hy the 
aid of a remonstrance of the British Besident at, Na^joor; and 
this circumstance not only produced an irreconcilable di^rence 
Ixjtween the two princes, but induced Bagoojee to have recourse 
to a series of measures, calculated to annoy and distress his 
nephew in every possible way. On his deatli4?ed, however, 
Bagoojee, awa^e of his son's incapacity, sent for Appa Saheb, 
and placing his son’s hand witldn that of Ids offended cousin, 
said, he made him the depositary of the family honour; eii- 
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deaYouring, by this tardy confidence, to secure his good offices 
towards Pursajee. But the ministers and faTourites, who had 
been the instruments, if not the originators, of Kagoojee*s per¬ 
secution of his nephew, were not so easily reconciled to the 
idea of his assutning the supreme direction of afl^irs. A strong 
party accordingly formed itself^ to oppose the claim of tfie heir- 
presumptive to the regency. It was headed by Dhurmajee 
Bhoosla, a vhela or eUve of the deceased Baja, whu had risen 
to such favour with him, as to Ik* entrusted with the charge of 
a great part of his public and private treasures, amounting, as 
was supposed, to almut a crore of rupees. This man was an 
unprincipled libertine, and had l)ceii the instigatqf and chief 
actor ill those measures of extortion which had marked the close 

X 

of Ragoojee’s life, and latterly rendered it dangerous for any 
man of wealth to reside or come within his dominions. Besides 
the large influence resulting from the control of the treasury, 
Dhurmajee had several partizans in the mahtd, or women's 
a))artment, and enjoyed a considerable share of popularity 
among the Arab mercenaries, who guarded the palace and 
jierson of the new Baja. The principal officers of the late 
prince's ministry joincnl this party, and formed a scheme for 
vesting the regency in Buka Baec*, the favourite wife of the 
deceased, and further, for inducing his successor to ado])t the 
infant grandson of Bagoojee, to the peqietual exclusion of Ajijia 
Saheb from all share in the administration, and ultimately from 
the succession itself. The intrigue first showed itselfj in an 
attempji to have some other than Appa Saheb nominated to 
officiate at the sradti of the deceased Baja, a ceremony always 
required to be performed by the nearest male heir, who being 
incompetent in the present case, the nephew, as next in the 
male line, had some sort of right to preside on his behalf. 


♦ Not Pursajee’s mother, who was not then living. 
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Hearing of this intrigue, Appa Saheb openly expressed the 
highest indignation, professing his determination to resort to 
force, sooner than submit to lie so sux^erseded. His party at 
the same time talked loudly of the necsessity of rescuing the 
government and public treasures from the hands of the worth¬ 
less and designing individuals, who, under the colour of the 
name, were usurping the authority of the young Ra.ja. The 
poyiular voice was so strongly in his favour on this xmint, that 
Dhurmajee's x>arty, not being yet prexwed for extremities, dis- 
elainicxl having ever meditated the supersession of the x>re- 
suniptive heh, or apxmintment of another x>erson to officiate for 
Pursajee atjthe aj)X)roaching srahd. A readiness was at the sann* 
time expressed to admit Ax»xm Saheb to a share in the govern¬ 
ment on certain conditions; and efforts v'cre made to bring about 
a reconciliation, but thwartcid underhand by Dhurma,i«>e. The 
amhd was quietly performed on the 1st of April, the nephew ol* 
the deceased officiating as j)rincix>al actor in the c;eremonies. 

While matters remained in this unsettled state, both |iarties 
<?xpressed the strongest desire for the return of Srcxxlhur Pundit, 
who was still the nominal x>rime minister at Nagj^oor, but having 
found his influence with Eagoqjee on the wane, had retired some 
months before the death of that x)rince, on pretence of a pilgrim¬ 
age to Eenares, where he still remained. This man w^as re^irded 
a.s the head of the English x>arty at N Agpoor; and the object, 
of these ])rofessions of intention to abide by what he might 
determine was, to prevent a more active inteiference on our 
X>art in their favour. Of this, both seemed ax>prehensive, though 
notlung was farther from the Resident’s thoughts. Dhurmajee 
had how'ever an ulterior object in view: for so long as this 
susx)ensc should continue, the x>ovier, as well as the treasures, 
of the government, would remain at his disposal, in the same 
manner as they had been at the time of Kagoqjee’s decease. 
I'hus every one seemed earnest in his protestations to Mr. 
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Jenkins, the British resident at NTigpoor, of desire to maintain 
the best understanding with the English. Appa Saheb, in 
particular, made direct overtures tlirough Juswunt Bao Itam 
Chundur, who was the negotiator of the treaty of Deogam, and 
had since been the appointed channel of communication between 
the resident and this court. ITe proposed to accept the terms 
before offered to Kagoqjee, and to receive a subsidiary force, 
on condition of sujiport against the designs of the opposite^ 
faction. 

Mr. Jenkins refused to interfere in this scene of mtrigue 
until he should receive sjiecial orders from the Govemtir-Cle- 
ncral, but lost no time in laying before the Supreme Government 
the real position of affairs at Ni1g]>oor, asking instruction.s as to 
how far, in the actual state of the llaja's intellects, lie might 
consider liimself warranted in rijceiving the overtures, and 
listening to the projiositions of the presumptive heir, previously 
to his acquiring any direct ostensible share in the government. 
This was a question that depended on the degree of Pursajee’s 
incapacity. If it were such as to jirevent his being c?<)n.sidered a 
free agent in the choice of the responsible functionaries of his 
government, then, of course, any faction that should attemjit 
to exclude the next heir, being of fit age, from a share in the 
administration, could only be regarded as usurjiers, assuming 
the Baja's name as a mere cloke to their illegal proceedings. In 
submitting this tjuestion, Mr. Jenkins had evidently so decided 
an opinion of the malady of the reigning Baja, as to think 
it would be usurjiation in Dhurmajec’s ]Kirty, ifj representing 
themselves as the ministers of Pursajee's choice, they refused to 
allow Appa Saheb tlie exercise of a fair portion of control over 
their acts of administration. lA^ierefore, on the same prinia])le 
as the latter would have been warranted in the employment of 
force to obtain his right, would he likewise be free to solicit 
foreign aid for the purpose, and the British at Uberty to connect 
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themselves with his party, it* solicited so to do, and to support 
his (dainis against the opposition of Dhurmajee, or of the other 
ministers of the late Baja. 

By the way, it is observable, that the turn taken by these 
intrigues and divisions at Nagpoor had a direct and obvious 
tendency to introduce a foreign influence, at the invitation of 
either party, or of both. If, therefore, w^e refrained froth stepping 
forward, it was to be feared, that either Sindheea or the P^shwa, 
or some of the Pindaree leaders, would succeed in establishing 
themselves to our perpetual exclusion: at the same time, 
since the contention lay entirely between the factions of Appa 
Sahel) and of Dhurmajci', the legitimate Raja having no gi’eater 
interest on the one side than on the other, we seemed to have 
no other ol)ject of solicitude, than to connec^t ourselves with the 
rightful cause, which appeared undoubtedly to be that of the 
cousin and presumptive; heir. 

In the month of April, as before mentioned, the Supreme 
(iovemment came to the resolution of seizing the first oppor¬ 
tunity to form a subsidiary alliance w'ith NAgjioor. On hearing 
of the state of parties at that court, as described in the de¬ 
spatches of the resident, the goveniment .further resolved, that 
in case Pursajee’s malady should prove to be such, as to render 
him utterly incaj>able of conducting public business, or of exer¬ 
cising the judgment requisite in the selection of fit persons 
for administrative affairs, the next male heir, if of mature age 
and possessed of the recjuisitc (|ualifications, should be con¬ 
sidered to possess an inherent right to represent the sovereign 
authority of the state, and that the British (iovemment would 
consequently hold itselt* free to negotiate with him directly, 
without any inquiiy whether he derived his authority from the 
nominal and hereditary prince, or otherwise. Wherefore, if 
Ihirsajee should appear to be incapacitated by the malady under 
which he laboured, in the degree stated, a point which must 
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unavoidably be left to the discretion of the resident and the 
genei^ feeling of those attached to the court, and if -Appa Saheh 
should be the next male heir in legitimate siic(*eRsion to Pur- 
sajee, Mr. Jenkins was instructed to negotiate with him as the 
rightful head of the state, and if practicable, to conclude a 
treaty on the basis of affording the aid of the Ilritish (iovern- 
meiit in support of his just pretensions, upon the conditions of a 
subsidiary alliance. The utmost caution was, however, directed 
to l>e observed, in ascertaining the precise degree of J^ursajee's 
incapacity; and some further inquiry was ordered into the other 
point, how far the heritable ttlaims t>f the nephew w(*re recf>gnist‘<l 
by the Mahratta law of succession, as preferable to those of the 
grandson by the daughter of liagoojee. 'The first instructions 
on this subject were forwarded on the 15th April. The division 
of the Hyderabad subsidiary force, then at J^llickpoor in the 
valley of the Poorna under Colonel Hoveton, was placed at 
Mr, Jenkins’s disposal, in case he should find it necessary to 
call for the whole, or any ])art of it, in support of the cause of 
Appa Saheb, under the conditional authority conveyed in his 
instructions, or for the execution of the treaty of alliance and 
subsidy, in case the negotiations should be brought to this 
issue. 

The terms of alliance to be proposed t o the Nagpoor prince 
varied in nothing from those which it had been attemj)te<l to 
establish in the lifetime of the late Kaja. The Phoosla s<atc 
was to be incorjmratcd in the league for the defence of the 
Dukhun, already subsisting b(*tween the Pritisli (fovernmcnl, 
the Nizam, and the Pfshwa; and was to be ready with its 
whole resources, when required for the purjjose of promoting or 
4lK:uring that object. A contingent was at all events tr) lx* 
maintained in pennanent efficiency, and ever ready to act with 
the British subsidiary force, and to consist of not less than four 
battalions of infantry, a regiment of cavalry, and a due pro- 
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portion of artillery; which contingent was to be })osted some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of the erbudda, and of which the 
Bhoosla was to bear a proportion of the expense. His court 
was also to refrain from negotiation, except in concert with the 
British Government, and to abide its arbitration of all dif- 
ierences with otlier powers. In short, the conditions were the 
same as have been explained in the first chapter, to constitute 
the relations of sucli other states as had accepted subsidiary 
alliances; the main object being to bring the Bhoosla into this 
class. In subsequent instructions regarding the conduct of this 
negotiation, the Supreme Government declared its wish, in the 
present instance, that wliatcver subsidy should be agreed on, 
should be stipulated in the shape of periodical money payments; 
with a proviso, however, for the eventual substitution of a ter¬ 
ritorial cession in case of irn;gularity of payments, or of the 
occurrence of such a change of circumstances as should render 
an arrangement of this nature more desirable than at present. 
The reason for this unusual preference of money y)ayments was, 
that this subsidiary force must necessarily be thrown so much 
in advance upon the frontier, and be so continually in the field 
in chase of the Pindarees, as to raise a probability of embar¬ 
rassments arising, from its having also to j)rotect a territory of 
considerable extent, specifically assigned ibr its own support. 
Had a cession been demanded in the first instance, it could only 
have been granted somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
))osition to be occupied by the subsidiary force, for there were 
no other lands belonging to the state conveniently situated for 
the purpose. 

Before Mr. .lenfilns received any of these instructions, alraoirt 
indeed before he was informed of his own government beiif|^ 
prepared to contract the alliance, tlie contest had been brought 
to a crisis at Nagjxjor, which produced renewed overthres of 
such a nature, as he did not hesitate to entertain on his own 
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responsibility, from their consonance to the spirit of the orders, 
under which he had acted upon former octtasions. It has Ijeeii 
mentioned before, that a reconciliation, which was attempted 
between the two rival factions, miscarried in consequence of 
Dhurmajee's secret counteraction. He not only induced Buka 
Baee, the regent proposed by his party, to reject with scorn the 
paper of reconciliation, when submitted to her for signatiu*e; 
but, after first agreeing to sign himself, next day retracted his 
assent, unless upon the condition, that Appa Saheb w^ould give? 
him the security of the Punnee PaUins. This is a class ol' 
Mousulman assassins, whose existence would not be toleratetl 
under any other ciivil institutions, than those engendered by the 
misrule of the Kizam and the Maliratta princes. The singu¬ 
larity and binding force of their contiwts tjonsist in tliis, that, if 
once their pledge is given for any one's personal security, they 
are notorious for never failing to redeem it, by the secret mur¬ 
der of the aggressor upon the person guaranteed. 

The distrust of Apjja Sahtjb, intimated in the assumption of 
such a pretext for rejecting the reconciliation, joined to the 
known profligacy of Dhurmajee's cliaracter, made every one; 
suspicious of his real designs. It was also discovered, that 
Dhurmajee had sent invitations to men of this description to 
come over from Hyderabad and Kllickj)oor, a thing whidi gave 
great disgust to the leading people of all ])arties at the Nagpoor 
court. His behaviour w^as moreover offensively overbearing te> 
every body; insomuch, that all but men of desj)erate fortunes 
were alienated and disgusted. Appa Saheb ^vas encouraged by 
this posture of affairs to take measures for seizing him in the 
})alace where he resided; and having seemed the concurrence of 
the principal people about the person of the Baja, as well as of 
Pursajee himself, who seems to have been brought to declare 
himself' in favour of his cousin, and consent to his acting in this, 
as in all other matters, as he might tliink best, a body of Appa 
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Salieb’s personal retainers was marched into the fort of N%- 
jx)or, and Dhurmajec secured without resistance or difficulty^ 
together %vith his publics and private treasures. This measure 
M^as effected on the evening of the 11th of April, 1816; having 
f)een precipitated by a sense of the necessity, of crushing thk 
intriguer, before his command of treasure and connexion with 
the Punnee Patans should have made him formidable. Pursajee 
showed more energy on tliis occasion than could have been 
expected from bis usual habits; for, when Appa Saheb’s party 
was aj)proaehing the ])alace, tlicire w^ere not wanting some who 
J•(^J)resented their coming as lu)stile and dangerous to himself, 
and endeavoured to procure an order from the llaja for their 
being resisted, which the Arab mercenaries were well enough 
inclined to obey. Pursajee, however, had no personal alarm, 
and forbad any resistance; declaring that Appa Saheb had full 
jK)w er in all tilings. 

Three days after Dhurinajee’s apprehension, the ceremony 
of seating the Kaja on the (hiddec% which is the formal act of 
installation, was publicly perfonned, and Aj)pa Saheb was on the 
same day solemnly declared to be vestcnl, by the llaja bimseli*, 
with the sole and entire conduct of the jmblic affairs, under 
the title of iSTaeeli-o-Molvhtar—Deputy with full powers. The 
Knglish gentlemen at Nagt>oor were present at the ceremony, 
and Mr. Jenkins was the first to offer his own congratulations 
and those of the government he represented, upon the au- 
spi(jious commencement of the new' reign. 

Though Appa Saheb had thus (piietly obtained the apparent 
object of his wishes, in being publicly acknowledged rc^geat with 
full pow'ers, he w'as still by no means so certain of retaining the 
quiet enjoyment of the dignity, as to cease to regard a subsidiary 
connexion with the Britisli, as a most desirable measure of se¬ 
curity, in the unsettled state in which he found all around him. 
The chief offices of the government were still held by the ministers 
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of Bagoojee, the greater part of whom had joined in the con¬ 
spiracy* for his exclusion. There was danger in attempting 
their immediate displacement, lest they should declare Pursajee’s 
comjjetency to resume the reins himself, and, by alarming Iiirn 
with fears for his life, o])tain from him a foniial revocation of the 
late nomination to the regency. Tlie ministers, indecnl, though 
professing their ready acquiescence in the late arrangcmient, 
assumed a tone of independence hy no means compatible with 
the Asiatic notion of the deference due from a minister to his 
master. Thus ^^aroha, the Chitnavees, or seerretary of state, 
took an early oiqmrtunity to wait upon the new regent, in order 
to inform him, that if he wished to he served zealously hy him¬ 
self, it would be necessary that the course of loreign })oliq|’, 
pursued hy Ragoqjee in the latter part of liis lile, shoidd Im* 
maintained, particularly alluding to the communications that 
had for some time iHJt'ii passing between Ragoojee, on the one 
hand, and the I’eshwa, Sindlieea, and Holkar, on the other, the 
object of which was to j)romote a spirit of concert and union 
amongst all the Mahrattas, <lirected agJiinst tlie Jiritish ascend¬ 
ancy. Naroha adverted! also to another intrigue, which, it 
seems, had been in train some time before the death of Kagoojee, 
and had in view the endeavour, through the medium of Knglish 
gentlemen returning to their nativtj country, to open a dirc?ct 
communication with the King of Kiigland, in order to i)rociin‘ 
the restoration of the piovinccs of Cuttack and lk?rar, lor a 
present consideration of 30 lacks of rupees. Such an intrigue, 
it is firmly believed, never had being, excq)t in the machinations 
of a why Mahratta of the name of Pursaram Rao, who, under¬ 
standing a little of the English language, had address enough 
to persuade the deceased Raja, that nothing was easier than to 
open such a channel, and had procured considerable sums of 
money, under pretence of forwai'ding the project. In this in- 
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trigiie ISTaroba wished the government of N&gpoor to persevere, 
being himself the dupe of Pursaram’s imposture. 

The regent W{^ induced, by distrust of Naroba, immediately 
to communicate wliat had passed to Mr. Jenkins, hoping thereby 
to secure his active support, in measures directed to the removal 
of this man, whose office he intended for his private dewan 
Nagoo Punt. Naroba, however, had induced Sudeek Ulee 
Khan to accompany him, when he made this communication of 
his vicM's and principles; and, as this man was one of the 
jjrincipal commanders of the Phoosla military, upon whose 
affection he knew^ he could place no reliance, Appa Saheb felt 
himself under the necessity of temporizing with the Chitnavet's, 
ii^t feeling sufficient confidence in his own means to take the 
decided part liis inclinations prompted. The desire of removing 
this, and others of his uncle’s ministers, for the purpose of intro¬ 
ducing men of his own choice, joined to the necessity he felt 
of' disbanding, or at least re-organizing the military establish¬ 
ments, which caused him so much alarm, were the motives that 
urged him to the determination of connecting himself in a 
subsidiary alliance with the British Government, on the terms 
which had been offered to the late Raja. He was apprehensive, 
however, that, in the event of his forming such a connexmn, an 
effort would be made to impose upon him a ministry made up 
f>f the party of Sreedhur Pundit, wliich it was supposed that 
Afr. Jenkins favoured. Accordingly, although the regent had 
resolved upon the alliance, he would not employ Juswunt Rao 
Ramchundmr in the negotiation of it, knowing his anxiety for 
Sreedhur's recall and restoration to favour and authority. This 
[mint .lusw'unt Rao had frequently pressed, both upon Appa 
Saheb and upon the resident. Indeed, he was rather disaj)- 
[minted at the lukewarmness evinced by the latter’s refusing 
to make an earnest re[)resentatioh of the necessity of the 
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immediate recall of his patron to settle the affaira of the 
court. 

The persons employed by Appa Saheb were his private 
dewan, Nagoo Punt, and Nerayun Pundit, a minister of the late 
Baja, who had early es})oused liis party. I'lie negotiation was 
cmnmenced by a visit of Xerayun to tlie JResident on the night 
of the ^2d April, the very same day on which Apjia Saheb hail 
consulted Mr. Jenkins about the removal of Xaroba from office, 
tireat mysti^ry Avas observed u])on the oi'Casion ; and, in thi‘ 
course of the interview, Xerayun jwesented a paper, written in 
the regent's own hand, signifying “ that Xagoo Ihint and Xe- 
“ rayun Pundit enjoyed his entire confidence, and were coiu- 
“ missioned to open his (Appa Sahih's) inmost Avishes to jMr. 
“ Jenkins, if lie were disposed to meet them Avith equal c(»- 
“ diality.” Having shoAvn this jiajier, Xerayun invited tlic 
Resident to declare the vieiAs of his own government. Mr. 
Jenkins explained, that he Avas in daily expectation of receiA'ing 
detailed instructions from the Governor-Cieneral ; but tliat the 
vicAvs of his goA'ernment Avere sufficiently aiiparent, from A\hat 
had jiassed in the previous negotiation with Bagoqjee, and as 
he had no reason to believe that they had undergone any 
alteration, he should be priqiared to niei^t the ni'gotiators on 
the part of Appa SaluJi, without Avaiting the arrival of fresh 
orders. It was accordingly agreed, that both Xagoo l*unt and 
Xerayun Pundit should have a conference with Mr. Jenkins, 
at the residency, on the night of J24th April. 

Xow that the heirqjresumptivc’s pretensions were backed 
by Pursajee’s late nomination to the regency, and he had thus 
become the recognised head of the llhoosla state, our repre¬ 
sentative had no doubts as to the pro]>riety of rtn^eiving his 
overtures; -and in the absence of any grountl for supposing that 
the views of his government in resiiect to Xagpoor had changed, 
since the miscarriage of the negotiations in 1814, he resolved to 
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renew them on the same basis without further delay. He was 
naturally desirous of availing himself of this favourable dis¬ 
position while it lasted; ^a course particularly necessary, con¬ 
sidering the wavering characters of the native princes, and the 
total absence of any thing like systematic policy in most of 
their acts and resolutions. 

The conference took place, according to appointment, on the 
night of the 24th. Nagoo Punt explained candidly his master’s 
motives for desiring the alliance; but after much unreserved 
discussion on both sides, it was agret?d to proceed no further, 
until Mr. Jenkins should have received his instructions. On 
the same evening, Appa Saheb himself sent for the llesident’s 
moonshee, and after mentioning his desire to contract the al¬ 
liance on the terms proptfsed to Ragoojee, declared, that besides 
the four battalions and a regiment of cavalry before projmsed 
to be stationed on the Nerbudda, he must have another battalion 
at NAgjmor for his personal security. 

Mr. Jenkins received his first instructions on the 25th of 
April; and a further conference was held on the 27th, when 
a Persian draft of the treaty projjosed to llagoojee being pro¬ 
duced, the conditions were fairly discussed article by article. 
The basis of the negotiation was at once agreed to; and the 
only points remaining to be settled after the first conference 
wercj—the strength of the subsidiary force—^the amount of the 
subsidy—and the nature and strength of the contingent to be 
furnished by the Bhoosla state. A further (question was agi¬ 
tated by the Mahratta negotiators, viz. the mode in which the 
regent was to be assured of the personal support of the British 
Government against the designs of the domestic factions of 
NAgpoor. As both parties were equally sincere in their desare 
for the alliance, it was not long before all these points were 
satisfactorily adjusted. The strength of the subsidiary force was 
fixed at six battalions and a regiment of cavalry, the increase 
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being made on the application of Appa Saheb, who was informed 
that less than two battalions could not safely Ixj cantoned at 
N{ig{)oor without support, in case he required a liritisli force at 
that point. An article was further inserted in the treaty, by 
which it was stipulated, that two of the battalions of infantry 
should be stationed near the court of the llaja, one of which 
might be elsewhere employed on emergency, but not less than 
one complete battalion should always remain for his II ighness* 
])ersonal security. I’he subsidy demanded was, an eejuivalent 
to the field charges of the force to be furnished, which w’as 
estimated at eight lack of ru])ees; and this amount had been 
agreed to, and a territorial cession fixed upon an the im)de of 
]mymcnt, when JMr. .Jenkins ascertained from his instructions, 
that, in the present instance, money payments at N ag])oor ’were 
to be preferred. In order to j)rocure this substitution, an abatc*- 
ment of half a lack of rupees w as made in the amount; and it 
was stipulated, that the expediency of commuting this for a 
territorial cession at a subsequent period should be consideretl 
and determined by mutual consent, but that the Jlritisli ( Govern¬ 
ment should be entitled to demand such cession, in the event of 
any irregularity in the jiayrnents. AV'ith respect to the c;on- 
tingent, oOOO horse and 3000 foot was at first mentioned; but 
in consideration of the poverty of the state, hich was strongly 
represented by the Mahratta negotiators, it was finally fixed at 
3(X)0 horse and 2000 foot, in the regulation of the discipline and 
internal management of w^hich the llrilish llesidcnt at tin? coui-t 
was to have the right of offering advice. 

Some difficulty o<*currctl in settling the mode, in which the 
regent w^as to be assured of the support of the British Govern¬ 
ment to his ])ersonal interests. Some such assurance setuned t<i 
be a sine qua non wnth the Mahratta negotiators. It was at last 
agreed, that the treaty should purport to be concluded “ with 
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“ MocKlajee llhoosla (Appa Saheb) exercising with full powers 
“ all the fun<;tions of the government on behalf of the Maha-raja 
“ Pursajee Bhoosla,” thus involving a complete recognition of 
the authority of Moodajee; in addition to which, Mr. Jenkins 
engagcKl that the Governor-tJcneraVs answer to the formal letter, 
to be written on its ratification, shoidd contain a distin<;t as¬ 
surance of sUp))ort to Ap)m Salieb’s iidministration of affairs, so 
long as Pursajee miglit remain in liis jiresent state of mental 
in(‘apacity. The? jVlahratta negotiators were very urgent to 
have a stijndation introduced, that cow's and bullocks should 
not be killed within the Nagpoor territory. Put this was re¬ 
fused as unusual; and they were obliged to J’est satisfied with a 
verbal assurance, that tlu? custom which ])revniled at I’oona 
should also be observed here, and no bullocks or cows be killed 
on any account within the t^ity itself; but the troops, when ui 
the field, or at a distance, were not to be restri(;ted in this par¬ 
ticular. All matters having been thus satisfactorily adjusted, 
the treaty was finally executed on the iiTth May. Appa Saht^b's 
signature was affixed with great secrecy in the night at the 
house of Nagoo Punt, one of the negotiators ; and it was agreed 
not to make it publi(% until the apjjroach of the* subsidiary forcte, 
which ]Mr. .Tenkins j)rt)mised immediately to call in from hJ- 
lickpoor, should remove twery a])j)rehension for the consequences 
of the expected displeasure of the adverse factions. 

It may be propt‘r to mention, that early in the negotiation, 
and witli a view to expedite its conclusion, the resident had pro¬ 
mised, on the j)art of the British Government, a pension of 
Js25,()0() rupcjes n year to Nagoo Punt, the cliief negotiator, and of 
15,000 to liis colleague, both to commence from the signature 
of the treaty, and subject to the aj)probation of their master. 
Written engagements to this effect were accordingly delivered 
to both in the regent’s presence, immediately on receipt of the 
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signed treaty. These were to be commuted for sunnuds under 
the Govemor-deneral’s seal, whicJi it was engaged to procure. 
Appa Saheb seemed well pleased with tlu* arrangcmient: indeetl, 
a similar one had followed the treaty of Deogam, when Sreedhur 
Pundit and Juswunt Jiao llamchundur obtained similar pensions 
of thirty and fifteen thousand ruptH*s. The tri^aty w'as ratified by 
the Governor-General in council on the 1.0th .lune, and the 
assurance of personal supi^ort to Appa Saheb's administration, 
during the continued incapacity of I’ursajet?, was conveyed in 
the letter of* congratulation addressed to that prince on the 
18th July following. 

'rhus W'as fw*c*onij>lished the most important extension of the 
system of our relations with the native jMJw ers of India, that had 
taken plac(' since the general settlement of them tc'ii years 
before. On our part, it w'as hoped, that the alliance w'ould have? 
the effect of deta<;hing the Jlhoosla for ev(*r from the other 
members of the JMahratta confederation, at the same time that 
it gave us a most imjiortaiit vantage ground; whenccj to launch 
our operations against the Pindarc'crs and thost; who might 
venture to sui>port th<*m. Judging froju sid)se(juent events, it 
would seem to have* been regarded by the other contracting 
party as a mere ste})ping-stone to absolute authority in internal 
affairs, a iu‘(^cwsary c'xpedient at the moment for bi*eaking a 
formidable aristocratic faction, backed by a still- more forinidabli* 
soldiery; but one that might be rejected with s<;orn, so soon 
as the object should have been securely gainetl. J’lu* jw- 
tics obtained, each of them, much of the advantage calcu¬ 
lated upon, though the result entirely answertjd the views of 
neither. 

Immediately after the ex(!cution of the treaty, an exprt?ss 
was sent off to summon the subsidiary force to Nagpoor. The 
resident had previously acquainted Colonel Doveton with the 
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progress of the negotiations, and prepared him to receive a 
summons of this nature. That officer had accordingly held in 
readiness a force of the exact strength agreed upon in the treaty, 
giving the command to Colonel Walker of the .‘3d Madras 
cavalry. Tliis force left the neighbourhood of Elliekpoor on the 
first of .Tunc; and crossing the Wurda at Amner on the sixth, 
arrived at the distance of one march from NAgpoor on the 
eighth of .Tune. Here the main body halted; and two battalions, 
brigaded under th(? command of Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, 
inarched in to the Blioosla capital on the tenth, Colonel Walker 
accompanying them. The treaty, which had not till then iKien 
so much as suspected, was published in the city- on the preceding 
day. On the 18th June, a cantonment wjis fixed upon for the 
Nagjioor brigade about three miles to the west of the city. It was 
the resident’s intention, that.the remainder of the subsidiary force 
should move immediately to Pandoorna, there to canton during 
the rains, before it took up its final position on the banks of 
the .Xerbudda near IToshungabad. The continuance of the in¬ 
trigues at ]Srag]ioor, liowever, induced our new ally to recpiest 
that the departure of the main body might be postponed. Xot 
only Naroba and his faction, but the Paces of the Muhal, 
and, amongst the rest, Kashee Pace Pui'sajee's wife, complained 
loudly of the conclusion of the treaty by Appa Saheb, without 
previously consulting them, declaring it to have been a con¬ 
dition of their accjuiescence in his nomination to the regency, 
that they should be consulted in all matters of importance. 
The treaty itself* was not the ground of* their complaint; on t3ie 
contrary, they avowed their readiness to give more advantageous 
terms, and made distinct overtures for the purpose to Mr. 
Jenkins. Put the regent's breach of personal faith awakened 
all this virulence ; and so rancorous was the enmity, that at last, 
fearing assassination, and hainug been dissuaded from accepting 
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a personal guard of our trooiw, Appa Saheb on the 27th June 
went to live at a garden-house adjoining the newly-chosen can¬ 
tonment of the brigade, as the only place where he could feel 
hifNself in security. The issue of these dissensions will be 
detailed in a subsec|uent chapter. 
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JYPOOR, &c. 

1816, APRIL TO OCTOBER. 

Jvpoor alliance—ortlens from Engluml—snspencled—resumed—tlc'bated—reso’iv«l 
upon—Military preparations—Negotiation—protracted—broken off—interiiul 
condition of Jypoor—fresh overtures—ami negotiation—Again broken off— 
Nagpoor ofiairs—Sindlieca’s supineness—and oiler to Jyfxior—P6shwa’.s con¬ 
duct—ami intrigue's—Trimbukjee’s escape—eominunieations with Bajet' Bao 
in consecjucnce. 

Tiin IsTAgjioor alliance was not the only object, which en¬ 
gaged the attention of the Supreme (Jovernment during the hot 
se.:ison and the rains of 1816'. The Goorkha war had no sooiu'r 
het'ii brought to an tmd, than it was resolved to endt'avour 
to !)ring the state of Jj^jioor within the sphere of British jiro- 
tection; and the negotiations and nplitary arrangements, c'oui 
menced for this purjiose, were simultaneous with the ocirurrences 
at N agjjoor, detailed in the preeetling chapter. 

The circumstanc^es, undm* which the* first connexion of tlie 
British Government w’ith Jypoor was foraied in 1803, and 
broken off in 1800, will be familiar to those at all conversant 
with the political history of India. '^I'hey are recrorded in the 
work of* Sir John Malcrohn, * wdiich appeared in J 811. One gocnl 
etf'ect of that publication was, that it produced a revolution in 
the sentiments of those intrusted with the; home administration 
of the affairs of our Indian empire, in conformity with the spirit 
of whose policy, the previous treaty with Jypoor had l)een 
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dissolved, and the principality abandoned to the oppression and 
exaction of the Mahrattas and Patans. llegretting the )K)licy 
adoj)Uid towards tliis state in 1806, the secret eoininittee issued 
orders from England on the iJOrd Ileeember 1816, ibr taking it 
again under protec*tion. These arrived on the 1 Oth June 1814, at 
the time when the Supr(‘me-Governnient had found itself forced 
into war with the Nipalese, and had prepared to refer the expe¬ 
diency of offensive measures against the ])redatory associations to 
the j)revious consideration of the authorities in England. \Mien 
the execution of these orders (rame to be discussed, it was agrc'ed, 
that the renewed ttonnexion with Jyjx)or might well form j>art of 
the coijiprehensive plan pro]K)sed for the reduction of the frec- 
bootiirs ; that singly it w^as an object of little importance, while it 
might inv()lv(‘ us w ith theMalirattas,and ]>rematurely bring on the 
m*c(‘ssity of the iniiiK'diate prosecution of the very course it had 
been resolved to defer. 'I'hese arguments prevailed; and th<i home 
authorities afterwards admitted the propriety of this j>ost])one- 
ment ol‘ the execution of their t)rders at the particular junct ure. 

(.)n the (.iovernor-( leneral’s r<*tiirn from tht; w'esterii pro¬ 
vinces, in September 1815, conceiving the Goorkha w'ar to be near 
its conclusion, his I.ordship came prepared with a ])roposition 
then to carry the measure into effect. llowt*ver, the susjiense 
ill regard to Nijial, and the ultimate renew^al of w^ar in that 
direction, prtmmted the matter from being iinnietliately taken 
up. After the final termination of hostilities towards tlu^ end 
of March, the proposition w'as nmewed; indeed, the <|uestion 
w'as forced upon the? Indian gov<*rnment, by tlie increasing 
distresses of Jypoor, and by the earnest appheations of its liaja, 
to be received under the wing of protection. 

In the course of that month it had been ascertained, that 
Ameer Khan was collecting the whole of the Patan forces for 
the attack of Raja Purtab Singh in his capital of Jynagurh*, 

* Vide plate at the head of this chapter. 
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ostensibly to force upon him a change of ministers, but evidently 
with the design of reducing the state, if ^wssible, to coiiiplete 
subjection. There was no reason, therefore, to doubt the Kaja’s 
siiK^erity in the pressing overtures he made to Mr. Metcalfe 
through his agents at Delilee, accoinyianied by an olfer to 
submit to any sacrifices that might bo demanded. Thesti were 
soon followed up by similar solicitations and offers made directly 
to the Supreme-tiovernment by the Eaja’s resident vakeel at 
the ])residency. 

UndtM’ these circumstances, it became ncKiessary forthwith to 
decide upon the; course of policy to be; adoj)led in regard to 
J 3 rpoor; atid the (piestion was fully considered and tbstnissed. 
It was again urged, that the proposed alliance ought to Ibrm a 
part of the general plan of operations against the j)redatf)ry 
bands, and therefore should be siisjaaided till tlu? saiu^tion of 
the home authonties should allow that jdaii to be commenced 
upon—that the premature ad(»ptioii of this insulated measure, 
by immediately involving us with Ameer Khan and th<; l*atans, 
and jmssibly also with Sindhtana, who made equal advantage of 
exactions from Jyjjoor, wliich a connexion witli the British must 
put an immediate stop to, would necessarily bring on that t*x- 
tended scale of operations, and produce that change in the political 
relations of our eastern dominions, which had lieen regarded 
with so mudh alarm—that the committee's a]>probation of the 
postponement by the Supreme Govennuent of execution of their 
previous orders was to be regarded as a virtual recal of them, or 
at least, as an acquiescence in the o])inion, that the measure 
should only prosecuted as part of a general system, without 
being dt\sirable on its individual account. Giving to these 
arguments all the weight which they derived from the resjiectable 
quarter whence they proceeded, the Marquess of Hastings, 
neverthelcjss, considered the government to be free to take 
Jypoor under its protection, in obedience to the orders of 1818, 
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whenever the measure might be deemed expedientand that 
this freedom of action was not in the least affected by the ap¬ 
proval of postponement at a juncture, when circumstances were 
obviously unfavourable. His I^ordship thought also, that the 
measure was highly desirable in itsc'lf, abstract(?d from any 
general plan of operations, inasmuch as it would cripple the 
resources of one of the predatory powers, and save a fine and 
eventually useful territory from ruin and devastation. At the 
same time he conceived, from former experiencre of Sindheea's 
disposition, that it w^as not likely to involve us in extensive* 
o})erations, as it was easy to overawe both that chieftain and the 
Patans, by demonstrations similar to those which had proved 
effectual pending the former negotiations w'ith BhopAl. He 
also considered the actual difficulties of Jypoor to have arrived 
at a crisis, that rendered the delay of a further reft^rence cpiitc 
inadmissible. 

In conformity with his Lordship’s opinion, it was resolved 
to entertain the Raja's overtures; and orders were issuetl to 
Mr. Metcalfe to that eff’ect on the 20th of Ajiril 1816. The 
terms were to correspond exactly with those offered to Bho- 
pfil in 1814-15: but .Tyj>oor having greater resources, though 
for the present in a most exhausted condition, w^as to be called 
upon to defray eventually the greater part of the charge to 
be incurred in its jjrotection. I'o carry into effect the alliance, 
in case of its being formed, troops were to assemble* in the 
neighbourhood of Muttra and Rewaree, sufficient for the forma¬ 
tion of two armies of 9000 men each. It was intended, that 
Sir David Ochterlony should take the command of one of them ; 
and tliat both should be ready to advance on the first requisition 
of the resident at Dehlee, in order to drive the Patans beyond 
the Jypoor frontier. With a view at the same time to hold 
Sindheea and the Mahrattas in check, the troops at Cawnpoor 
and in Bundelkhund were directed to be on the alert; and 
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the four subsidiary forces were ordered respectively to positions, 
whence they might overawe the whole of Sindbeea’s and Holkar’s 
dominions, while they covered, as far as was practicable, the 
territories of our own allies. I'he (riizerAt force was to move 
to Jlrodera; the Poona subsidiary force to JAlna; the Nizam’s 
to Ellickpoor; and the Bhoosla Raja’s, immediately on its then 
expected establishment, to the banks of llu; Nerbudda. There 
would thus be a display of nearly 40,000 infantry and 12,000 
cavalry, besidt^s artillery, in readiness to put down any disposition 
that might be shown, to <)bstruct the execution of the plan 
dett'rmincd on by government. 

It may be right to mention, that the Jypoor territory lay 
entirely to the north and west of the (’humbul; and the ])rin- 
(•jpality, so fur from being included amongst those RaJj)oot stales, 
with which w’<' had bound ourselves by trc'aty with llolkar and 
Sindhcea not to interfere, at the time of forming those treaties 
w*as actually under British ])roteclion, the rcisoliitioii to dissolve 
the alliance having been subse<juently formc'd : wherefores there 
was evidently no argument arising out of our relations with the 
Mahrattas, on which our right to renew' the* jilliaiice coultl be 
dis}>uted. 

Before the military arrangements above s])t;ciiie(l were 
brought to any forwardness, tlie negotiation had alrc'ady been 
some time in progress. To return to it, IMr. IMetcalfj on re<*eipt 
of his instructions, took an early opportunity of communicating 
to the Jypoor vakeel, that lu* was ready to receive the overtures 
of the princij)ality, in case an agent didy empowered to <*on(Iude 
engagements on its part slundd present himself. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the earnestness with which ('utreaties w'ere made to l)e taken 
under protection, wliile it was understood to be a mattcT of 
principle with us not to c?xtend our ])oliti(‘al relations beyond 
their existing limits, it becaipc* evident, after this communica¬ 
tion, that there existed no corresponding desire to bring matters 
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speedily to a point. Ameer Klian only threatened Jy|ioor, 
when Mr. Metcalfe made tliis offer to negotiate. He had 
actually invcsttjd the capital, before the negotiators arrived at 
Dehlee fiimishe<l with full powers. As long as the Patans 
continued to press the siege, the negotiation proceedcMi with 
apparent alacrity. Every thing indt?ed was soon agretnl to, 
excej)t the amount of subsidy to be paid by the Kuja: this 
point also was at length settled. Mr. Metcalfe had begun with 
a demand of twenty-five? lack rupees, the amount of the total 
charge of the troo])s to be furnished for the j)rotection of the 
statt*. Hc‘ was aftm’wards induced to lower his dennmd to 
fifteen la(?k rupees for the permanent subsidy, w'ilh the accom¬ 
modation of considerable rt?missions during the first five years, 
ill consideration of the impoverished condition of the territory. 
T^i'iiding the sii'ge of Jynagurh, the negotiation was kcjit in 
that state, that an hour's time would havi? sufficed for its i*om- 
jiletion. Tt s<?ems, however, that a sejiarate negotiation was 
kept uj) all the while w’ith Amet'r Khan; and the thnvit of 
bringing down u])on him a Jlritish forc<‘, which a mere signature 
could instantly eff(‘<?t, was held out as an induci'im'nt to liis 
raising the siege. He withdrew early in th(» month of’ July, 
after having failed in sevt'ral attemjits to carry some strong 
positions necessary to cover his apjiroaches to tlu; city ; but not 
without exacting a stijiulation to receive a sum of money as the 
ransom of tlu? Kaja's tm’ritory from plunder, and as tlu; con¬ 
sideration for reducing JMadhoorajpoor, a tow’ii in tlu? jagec?r of 
one of the Itaja's family, then in rebc'llion against him. 'The 
tw'o first it(‘ms w'cre observed on neither side; but Anu'er Khan, 
W'ith part of his troojis, moved down to icdiice Miulhoorajpoor, 
in execution of the last article; doubtless with the objtict of 
appropriating it to himself. Other bodies of the Patans imme¬ 
diately spread themselves over the surface of the country, plun¬ 
dering, as before, in every direction. 
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About the time that these terms were made with Ameer 
Khan, every thing had been settled at Delilee; but the Jypoor 
agents were forthwith instructed to bring forward a new demand, 
viz. that our troojw should reduce Tonk and Rampoora, and re- 
annex them to Jypoor, in addition to the other stipulations. 
I’hese placres had lieen taken by us from llolkar, and restorcul 
at the peace of 1805. They were now held on his behalf by 
Ameer Khan, whom we had agreed to exjjel Irom the Raja's 
own possessions; and, as these towns had at some distant period 
b<H*n subject to .Jyjmor, this was the ground of their reduction 
being now demanded. The negotiation was of course broken 
off upon the advance of this new demand. Indeed, the Supreme 
Government had previously directed it to be brought to sorat* 
decided issue, on first observing the insidious way, in which it 
was conducted by the other side. The indifference manifested 
by the durbar of Jypoor on this occasion to the advantages 
attending a closer union with the Rritish, is jierhaps in part 
attributable to the general reluctance? felt by the |x?tty inde- 
pend€?nt prince's to make any indissoluble alliances, on terms 
apparently calculate'd to interfere with the unrestrained latitude 
of politie;al action the?y had hitherto enjoyed. All our alliances 
with states of tliis descriptiem have necessarily a character of 
depend<?ne?e on their part, and on that account are not very 
palatable?. Yet a more obvious inexle e>f ae;e?ounting for tlie 
disinclinatiem experienced on this eK?esision may be found in the 
actual e?ircumstances of the internal government of Jyjmor. The? 
whole? territory was jiarceUed out into hereditary tenures of the 
nature e)f the fiefs or b^onie?s of the feudal system: over tht?sc 
tlie Raja, a weak man, had much almut the same dt?gree of 
influence and authority, as was possessed by the weakest of the 
kings of England, wRen the same system prevailed in tlmt 
country. The continual war of factions was prosecuted with 
the utmost virulence. Since the preceding November, the 
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Jypoor ministry had been twice changed. Manjee Doss’s party, 
which was the most aristocratic^l and most hostile to the Patans, 
had ultimately gainetl the ascendancy; and the strong national 
spirit it succeeded in exciting amongst the Kaj])oots, was one 
of the ])Tincipal instruments, by which the entcr})risc of Ameer 
Khan was successfully resisted. No meml>er of this aristocracy, 
however, M^otdd willingly exchange a state of things, which leaves 
so wide an oj)ening to his hopc^s and ambition, for the ptirjx?tual 
repost; aiul traiupiillity that must result from the introduction 
of our influence, 'ring disposition might be expected to have 
prevailed, even if we had offered a settlement on the basis of 
leaving matters as we found them; but there was reason for 
the aristocracy to suspect, that our guarantee of maintiiining the 
Raja’s authority comprehended the enforcement of his just 
dues from themselves ; and their susjiicions naturally made them 
opjMJse the completion of the alliance. Bt'sidt% their success in 
baffling the Patans with th<;ir native means alone, had addeni 
much to the pride of their independence, and increased their 
aversion to allow the interference; of a foreign jjower in their 
concerns. 

It was in the beginning of August that Mr. Metcalfe broke 
off the negotiation, dismissing the agent, Siinkur Doss, who had 
been sent on behalf of Purtab Singh. 'I'he Su}m'me-(4overnnient 
had ho|)es, that some little longer c*xperienc.e of the excessc*s of 
the Patans would jiroduce a b(;ttc‘r feeling in the leading men 
of this principality; and not wishing to punish the duplicity of 
their past conduct, by making it a ground of pei*petual exclusion 
from the benefits of future alliance, empowered the resident to 
rweive any new overturcMj tliat might bc;ar the aspect of more 
sincerity. It was resolved, at the same time, thenceforward to 
make no military preparations, until a treaty should be actually 
signed and executed, in order to prevent the recurrence of a 
fruitless caepense. Before the dose of September, the know- 
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ledge of the final rupture of the negotiation produced a stir 
amongst the factions of Jynagurh; and a considerable party 
expressed great dissatisfaction against Manjee Doss, to whom 
the failure was attributed. To quiet the munnurs of this party, 
for the event showtxl it was with no real design of completing 
the alliance, agents were again sent off* to Dehlee, the minister’s 
brother being associated with Sunkur Doss in the mission. On 
the 17 th of November they arrived at Dehlee, and soon after 
waited on the llritish Resident. At the first audience they 
declared, that, knowing the wishes of the British Cfoveriiment, 
from what had passed at the former negotiation, they had come 
to conform to them, and to sign the treaty before proposed; but 
that they wislu^l first t/> submit a few requests to the Governor- 
General, leaving it to his generosity to accord them or not. 'I’lie 
reduction and delivery of Tonk and Rampoora was their first re¬ 
quest; thisMr. Metcalfe refused to forward or listen to; the second 
wjis for jageers or pensions to the negotiators, similar to what had 
been granted at Nagpoor; and the tliird for a promise, that they 
should alw'ays liave a good-temj)ered gentleman as Resident. 
The request for pensions, as a matter of stipulation, was absurd, 
considering that the negotiation was not on the footing of 
reciprocal advantage, and that there was no object to be acquired 
by the British worth a pecuniary sacrifices; the occasion of our 
treating at all being the (;ompliancc^ with their solicitation for 
salvation by our means from impending ruin. Mr. Metcalfe 
having combated these |M)ints rather with ridicule than argu¬ 
ment, proceeded to state an omission in the draft of treaty before 
discussed, viz. the stipulation for our arbitration of all foreign 
dis]mtes and claims, either for or against the principality. The 
greatest objections were raised to the insertion of any such 
article; the cliief of whicli appeared to arise from an appre¬ 
hension, that it might extend to the adjudication of the title to 
the Raj of Jypoor, to which there was more than one claimant 
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against Puptab Singh, particularly a pretender still living, who 
had been supported at one time by Sindheea. The scruples of 
the negotiators in respect to this article could not be got over, 
e\'en although this construction was disavowed. The conference 
accordingly broke up, with a distinct explanation to Sunkur 
Doss and his colleague, that the iiiR(?rtion of this new arti<*le 
was insisted upon under specrial orders from the Suiirenu* 
(.Toveniment; consequently, that the* point could on no account 
he conceded. Two days were? allowed them to considc'r of it; 
the third was fixed for a sc‘cond conferenct*, at which they would 
he €*xpected to sign the treaty, with this articile introduced, 
either in the form ])ro})osed, or so modified as might bt* agrec'd 
u]x>n in the interim; or, if matters could not be adjusted by 
that, time, the negotiation would be dropped altogether. This 
rtvtriction in point of time w’as neeessiiry, to jm'vent the govern¬ 
ment of Jypoor from again making its advantages of the show 
ol‘ negotiation, without any intention to bring it to a poirit. 
(•ontinued opposition being manilested to the sti])ulation for 
our arbitrament, it occurred to tlie Resident, that the secret 
reason might be, the fear lest the liquidation of certain bonds, 
given at different times to Patan Sirdars, would be comprelu'nded 
under its terms. To exclude this interjwetation, he agv(‘e<l so 
to word the article, as to confine it to claims of tnbute or other 
demands on the part of Sindeea and Holkar as indepen<lent 
powers. In this form tlie negotiators w^aived their objc‘<?tions 
to the stijmlation. Eut when the time t^ame lor tlic* treaty to 
be signed, a new and extriumlinary objection was started to the 
usual engagement to jmjcure the ratification of liaja Purtab 
Singh w'ithin fifteen days. The negotiators seemed to w ish our 
i*^resentativc to Ixi siitisfied with their signature, and to act 
upon their treaty, without requiring its ratification by their 
master. They were told, however, in answer, that, if they 
objected to this article, they must take their immediate de- 
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parture; and as they made no other reply tlian to solicit a delay 
of twenty days for the discussion of the jx)int, not for procuring 
the required confirmation, the treaty was a se<*.<Jnd time abruptly 
terminated, with no more successful issue than the former. 

It w'as now most evident, that the object of the Jypoor 
administration was, to keep open a negotiation, not to conclude 
a treaty. Manjee Doss, a short time iifter the return of the 
agents, declared publicly to the British news-writer at Jyna- 
gurh, that he had never authorised the negotiators at Dehlee to 
agree to any stipulation lor a money payment. It is difficult 
to conceive wliat could have been the object of this extraordinary 
communication; but it was supposed to arise from a wish to 
ingratiate himself with the party iidverse to the British alliance. 
Pie lost nothing in their eyes by this public proftjssion of dupli¬ 
city ; and on its being made matter of remonstrance by the 
resident at Dehlee, replied oidy by evasion and further false¬ 
hood ; declaring, that the amount of subsidy was what he had 
not agreed to; although, when the agents presented themselves 
the second time, it was distinc!tly explaincsi l»eforehand, tliat, 
unless they were enqjowered to sign the treaty l)efore proposed, 
of which the sjxicitie money stipulation formed an item, tiiey 
eoidd not be listened to; and the negotiators, afU;r this intima¬ 
tion, declared, at their first audience, that they had come em¬ 
powered to sign. 

Immediately on the rupture of the first negotiation in 
August, the military prejmrations which had lieen made for its 
eventual supjmrt were suspended; and the troops destined tor 
. this being now available for other service, a force was directed 
to be formed under Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, of the 10th 
B. N. 1., and to hold itself in readiness to proceed to the Ner- 
budda at the close of the rains, in order to relieve the Madras 
troops there stationed under Colonel ’W'^alker, of which for the 
present the N ^gpoor subsidiary force was composed. 
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In the mean time, Appa Suheb, who in June had taken 
refuge at a garden-house adjoining to the new cantonment, as 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, became reli(?ved from his 
alarms. Having seized and confined Naroba, the secretary, 
and established another of the widows of Kagojee in the <;ontroI 
of the interior of the pala<^, and care of the Itaja's person, in the 
room of Jluka llaee, he returned to the city, and his authority 
was in appearance firmly established by the end of August. 
ChK>jaba Hada, who had likewise been an oj)j)onent of the 
regent, but was in the main a moderate man, and besides a 
relation, was merely debarred from indiscriminate access to tlu' 
Baia's person; and Svdeek ITlee Khan, seeing the turn affairs 
had taken, paid assiduous court to the Naeeb, and in a a- cry 
sliort time acquired an influence seemingly little inferior to that 
of* N agoo Punt and N eragun tlumiselves. 'I'lie tAvo last men¬ 
tioned favourites, indeed, complaincKl to Mr. Jenkins, that the 
interested cwninsels of this officer had induced A])pa Saheb to 
renounce; his original design of reducing and reforming his 
military establishments, by which means Sudec;k Alice Khan 
had preserved to himself the chief military authority, with all 
its corrupt emoluments. In (Ictober, however, the old advisers 
of A])pa Salieb so far prevailed, as to induce him to apply for a 
battalion, to be rais(;d and disciplined by British officers, on the* 
model of the reformed inf*aiitry in the Nizam's service. The 
Ciovernor-General a<;quiesced at once in the jjroposal, and nomi¬ 
nated officers for the purjjose. The object of this apjdicatioii 
was, to provide a further counter]K)ise to the Arabs, whose 
fidelity to himself he stiU inistmsted, on account of their known 
Ijersonal attachment to the son of Bagoojeo, their late master. 
Yet this step seemed to indicate a degree of <;onfidence and 
cordiality towards his ncAv allies, little consistent with the 
treachery of his subsequent conduct. To say the truth, there 
is ground to conclude, from this and other symidoms, that Appa 
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Sahel), while Piirsajee remained filive, was not engaged in the 
conspiracy, which had been for some time in progress? for a 
general rising of the whole Mahratta nation. 

In the beginning of ( Ictober, Colonel W alker moved to take 
up the })osition assigned to liim, on the banks of the Nerbudda. 
His operations in that quarter, and the effect of the appearance 
of a Hritish force so near the immediate haunts of the Pindarees, 
together with their plans and expeditions for the season of 
1816-17, will more properly fonn the subject of a separate chap¬ 
ter. .Hut it may first be necessary to notice bri<?fly what was 
passing during the rains at the other Mahratta <‘oui*ts. 

Sindheea made no effort to avail himself of th<? distractitms 
at the llhoosla court, consecpient upon the death of llagoqiee: 
indc'ed, the expedition with Mhicli the treaty of subsidiary 
alliance was negotiated by ]Mr. .Jenkins, an<l the secrecy ob- 
st^rved in the conduct of that affair, had left no time for the 
operation of foreign intrigue, much less foj- the machinations of 
a durbar, so slow in its deliberations as that of Gwalior. In the 
same manner this chieftain refrained entirely from further in¬ 
terference in the affairs of Hhopal; so that the young Nuwab, 
having retained his father’s counsellors in their offices, cem- 
tinued to make head against the Piiitlarees, and to command 
their respect: keeping up at the same time an active corrt*- 
s]X)ndence with the political ag(mt in Ihindelkhund, explaining 
every thing tliat passed between him and the freebooters, and 
professing his desire to l>ecome, or at least to l»e considered, 
a dependent of the British dominion. Neither did Sindheea 
make any effort whatever, in the course of 1816, to curb or 
reduce the Pindarec*.s, notwithstanding that the subject was 
specially brought ^to his notice by the British llesident, on more 
occasions than one. His constant nqdy was, that repeated 
orders had been issued, prohibiting their violation of the British 
territories; and that time and negotiation were necessary to 
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bring the refractory chiefs to implicit obedience. It was ex* 
plained in private to the Resident u]K)n one occasion, that 
Sindlieea's plan was to inveigle tlie chiefs to an interview, and, by 
seizing their persons, to deprive tlu; durras of their leaders, and 
cause their dissolution. It was evident, however, from the 
general tenor of his conduct, that he began to be alanncd, lest 
he should be visited with tlu' whole responsibility for an evil, 
which his weakness htul suffered tt) grow up within his domi¬ 
nions. ITt^ was moreover beginning to have a more accurate 
notion of lus relative strength than he had entertaimsd before 
tlie discussions in 1814, when he thought, bj"^ the loftiness of his 
tone, to restrain the Rritish tioveriniieiit from interfering with 
Rho])Al. In short, anxiety and alarm were fast succtHuling to 
the jealous rivalry and wntentious spirit, wliich the violent 
among his courtiiirs still vainly flattered him was th(' policy, 
warranted and demanded, by his relative position amongst the 
])owt^rs of India. 'Fo this cause, and to habitual tardiness of* 
judgment, is to be attributed the su])iiH?m-*ss with which 8ind- 
hcca witnessed the extension of our influencti over the doniinions 
ol“th<^ Rhoosla, and which, though it in the end produced the 
determination to temporize with both ])arties, and, if* possible, to 
ket^p well with both, till he could see the ])robahle issue of 
affairs, yet prevented any exertion to court our favour by a 
vigorous and early effort against the IMndarees, the <?ommon 
enemy. Another reason for his want of energy at this juncture 
may be found in the circumstance*, that his best troops, under 
Baptiste, were fuUy employed in tlu; siege of Ragoogurh, a fort 
belonging to a Rajpoot, named Raja Jysingh. That active 
diief) while his own strong hold was closely invested, succeeded 
in a sudden suq^rise of Baptiste's fort of Sheeopoor, w^here tlie 
son and i>art of the treasiu*e of the C'olonel had been deposited 
for safety. Tins passed in the beginning of June; and, though 
the fort of Ragoogurh fell in the following August, Jysingh, as a 
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partisan, gave full occupation to the whole of Baptiste’s division, 
and had good success in seveml light skirmishes and attacks on 
detachments and convoys during the whole of the rains, and 
even up to the close of the cold season. At length, having lost 
his late conquest of Sheeopoor also by the trcjachery of his gar¬ 
rison, he went otf* with his followers to form a new band of l*in- 
darees, and was not unsuccessful in his depredations on the 
territories of Sindheea, more particularly on Baptiste’s assigned 
lands. 

Yet notwithstanding the indifiercnce manifested by Sindheea 
to the passing occurrences at XAgiioor and on the Nerbudda, 
the ojjening of the British negotiation with Jypoor seemed to 
weaken him to the policy of a counter-exertion, for the jnirpose 
of securing some personal advantage. He ac!Cordingly opened 
a similar negotiation, lendt*ring the assistance of his military 
means towards restraining the Batans; and, in furtherance of 
this object, sent a reinforcement to Bapoo Sindheea at Ajimt'er, 
to add to the efficiencry of his establishment in that quarter. 
The Jypoor durbar amused Sindheea for some time with the 
ho]3c of accepting his ])rotectioh, pretty nearly in the same 
manner as they amused the British (government; but the 
Mahratta meeting this condutd with reciprocal duplicity opened 
a further negotiation with Ameer Khan, and in proportion as 
coolness was evinc^cd on the ])art of the liaja, pretended a <!or- 
diality with the Patan, in the hope of alarming the Jypoor 
ministry by the ai)prchension, that his w^cight w'ould be throwm 
into the opposite scale. But Jyjioor had no real design of con¬ 
necting itself with any one; and wiiile it relied on the known 
disposition of the British to afford it protection, as a sufficient 
resource against any extremity the united efforts of the Patans 
and Sindheea could reduce it to, reckoned also upon the deterring 
influence of this knowledge, as its best pmtection against any 
actual design on their |Kirt to drive it to this last resort. Sind- 
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hcea’B plans came» therefore, to the same issue witli the British 
negotiations; that is to say, produced no result whatsoever. 

At the court of Poona nothing particular occurred; but tlie 
conduct of the Peshwa’s government was an alternation of con¬ 
cessions, subservience, and conciliation, and of a spirit of recrimi¬ 
nation and litigious opposition. The prince himself assumed 
either character, with a versatility, that seemed to baffle every 
attempt to i>enetrate his real disposition and intentions. In 
this sj)irit, at one time he ordered c^xtensive levies of horse and 
foot, and at another reduced his establishments to the lowest 
}M)ssible ebb; at one time he complained of the delays tlu’own 
in the way of the adjustment of his claims on the Nizam and 
(iykwar; at other times himsell* cn'ated new and very chiUhsh 
ones. All the whih?, every nerve was strained to procure the 
release of Trimbukjw, and every advantage, personal as well 
as national, was offered to jNlr. Plphinstone through various 
channels, to engage him to forward this grand object of his 
desire. Active intrigues were at the same time carrying on in 
Hindoostan and Guzerat, and sjM'cial agents deputed to all the 
Alaliratta courts, to i)ersuade tlumi to join tlie projmsed coali¬ 
tion, promising advantages to those who were not prepared 
for open hostility, if they would but aid, by keeping up the 
ap])earance of concert, whence he anticipated a reduction of our 
tone, and a greater degree ol* deference to the general wish of the 
Mahratta nation. The British residents exerted themselves 
with activity to penetrate into all these intrigues, and generally 
with comj)lete success. Those of the l^esliwa at the com't of 
Plolkar, were made the subject of a sj)eeial remonstrance, and 
produced abundance of protestations, but no change of conduct. 
Even Futteh Sing Gykwar was a party to these designs, and 
gave way for some time to tht? dangerous counsels of low com¬ 
panions and men adverse to the British connexion; but this 
disposition was overcome in him without any resort to strong 
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measures, by the operation of his own <g;ood sense and ex- 
pcrieiiw; of the solid advantages of the alliance, and by the 
judicious advice and moderation of the resident at his court. 

On the li^tli of September, to the surjirise of all, Trimbukjec 
Dainglia succeeded in escaping from his confinement in Tannah, 
notwithstanding that the precaution had been taken of gar¬ 
risoning the fort entirely with Europeans, of whom a guard 
was continually mounted to observe his jjcrsonal movements. 
The escaj)e was efiet^ted at eight o'clock at night, through a 
hole in the wall of the privy, wiiitii being detached from the 
j»lace of actual confinement, communicated on the other side 
with a stable belonging U> one of the officers of the garrison, 
lly accustoming the sentries to attend liiin to this place at the 
same hour of the night, their suspicions were lulled to sleep, 
and he was suffered to enter alone, while the sentry with the 
light remained without, in a situation, whence he could not see 
what passed w'ithin. U’he preparations for this escape were 
made by a man who had, with this design, to,ken service as syee, 
or horsekeeper, to the officer living in the adjoining premises, 
and who disappeared along with the prisoner. His com- 
muni(‘utions with Trimbukjee are sup}>osed to have passwl 
wdiile he was leading the horse under his t;are near the prison- 
dot)r and tlui terrace, on w’hich Trimhuk jt'e w'as allowed to w^alk : 
for at these times this .vyce was generally observed to be singing 
Mahratta songs, which the European sentries did not under¬ 
stand nor suspc'pt. It was some minutes before the escjipe was 
discovered, and the iiiglit being dark and rainy, Trimbukjee 
had slipped off’ his clothes and crossed the rampart by a rope 
previously attacluid to one of the guns, before the alarm was 
given, and thus gained the other side of the narrow and shallow 
channel separating Salsette from the Maluratta territories, before 
measures could be taken to intercept the passage. 

The resident at Poona was informed of this event by ex- 
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press. He immediately communicated the news to the P£‘shwa, 
declaring that the (Jovernor-General would expect the utmost 
efforts to he made by his Highness for the re-apprehension 
of this delinquent, as a necessary proof of attochment to the 
British Government; while to afford him protection either 
overtly or undtirhand, would infallibly produce the mischief's 
that had been avoided by his surrender. Bajee Bao wished to 
avail himself of the escape, to alter the tc^rms on whicli bis 
favourite had lieforc been given up, and to make his own ex- 
<*rtions for the re-appreliension (‘onditional, on receiving a pro¬ 
mise, that the prisoner should hereafter remain in his own 
custody. This attemj)t was of course resisted: hut the fugitive 
for some time eludwl all efforts to discover the place of his 
retreat; and there could be no doubt that BajetJ Bao abetted 
his concealment, notwithstanding his open })rofessions to tht‘ 
<*ontrary. 

Thus have the pohtieal events of India l>een traced to the 
close of the rainy season of 18 H>, about the middle of the month 
of October of that vear. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

PINDAREES. 

1816-17, octoueh to april. 

NAgpoor subsidiary force moves to the Nerbuddn—Piiidavecs alarmed—their first 
effort—grand expedition in tliree divisions—Ist to C^unjam—2d to Bidtir— 
surprised by Major M‘Dowal—exploit of Sheikh Dulloo—3d to Ahmetlnugur 

— surprised by Major Eushington--(janjani penetrated--Borthwick’s pursuit 

— Ist party intercepted—reflections—resolution to extirpate the hordes— 
motives—Siudheca—I lolkar—T)yu-Ram of Ilatras- his fort invested and bom- 
banled—his escape—fort taken. 


Eari.y in October 181(5, IJeutenaiit-Colonel A\^alker hnd 
moved, as abovenieiitioned, with the main body of the Naj^ioor 
subsidiary force, to take up the position assigned to him on the 
southern bank of the Nerbudda. Ry the lioth of the month, 
his delensive line was completed. Tt extend<?d from Soonec, 
which lies 27 miles S. S. W. of Hoshungabad, to Siriniigur, 120 
miles cast of the same )ilat;e. M'ith all the advantages of 
favourable ground, the forctJ, <;onsisting of but five battalions of 
infantrj’^, and one regiment of cavalry, was evid<*ntly unequal to 
the defence of so extended a line; mort^ es])t*cially as the Raja’s 
contingent was in no present condition to afford effectual 
assistance. One of Colonel Walker’s posts was no less than 90 
miles distant from its nearest appui. Rut the first appearance 
of a Rritish army in the valley of the Nerbudda spread conster¬ 
nation amongst the Pindarecs; and (^-heetoo’s durra, which 
occupied the cantonment of Nemawur, on the northern bank, a 
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little lower down the river, prepared to retire with their families 
in the direction of the GhAts into Malwa. In the apprehension 
of an immediate attack, the preparations which had been making 
for an expedition to the south, whcni the river should be ford¬ 
able, were suspendt^d: and some time was lost by the chiefs of 
durras, in forwarding intreaties to Sindheea for an asylum for 
their families in some of his numerous strong holds, while they 
prepared for a desultory contest with the army, whose approach 
they daily expected. Sindheea opmily r<*je<!ted all such appli¬ 
cations, notwithslanding that they were aceompanied with an 
intimation, that unless he heljM'd them in this emergency, liis 
tenitories should no longer enjoy immunity from ravage*. Some 
of his military commanders, however, and a peirty in his ministry, 
privately gave them hojujs of ultiiifwtely obtaining their object, 
in (;ase matters came to extremity ; assuring them that all publit* 
acts and professions wert; mer(*ly intended to save appearances 
with the English. 

Emboldened in some measure by these assurances, and by 
observing that the Jlritish troops did not cross the Nerbudda, 
the several durras came to the resolution of pushing small parties 
between Colonel Walker’s posts, and round his flanks, and thus 
pursuing the same systt'in of ])redatory incursions into the 
British territories, that had in the past year Ihhui so productive 
and suc<!cssful. On the 4th of Novt^mber, a party crossed near 
Hiiuba, half of which }jroceeded on the Boorhanpoor road, and 
the other half towards Tamboornee. Colonel Walker imme¬ 
diately moved with a light lbr<*e upon liurdu, to intercept 
their route; and, after a vain pursuit for some distance along 
the Jioorhanpoor road, succeeded by a sudden march eastward, 
in falling in with the latter party, wliile bivoua<*ked in the jungle 
on the night of the 5th. This body suffered an inconsiderable 
loss, and fled precipitatc?ly back across the river. Similar at¬ 
tempts to pass were not renew'^ed till the 13th, when the plan 
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which had been agreed upon by the chiefs, in the interiin, was 
carried into execution. Cheetoo’s durra still continued in fiirce 
to the west. At the same time, large bodies moved to the 
and upwards of 5000 passed the river in sight of the infantry 
jK)st, on the extreme right of Colonel Walker’s line, with a 
rapidity of movement, which baffled the effiuts of the infantry 
to impede or harass their march, and the regiment of cavalry was 
on the ojjposite flank. In this manner the passage was eftected, 
in .sufficient numbers to form two lithburs, (expeditions), one of 
which continued its jnogress due cast, and, penetrating by the 
route of Mundela, Chuteesgurli, and the forests and mountains 
forming the northern and eastern frontier of the NAgjioor do¬ 
minions, burst suddenly into' the Company’s district of Ganjam, 
with the evident and Avowed intention of turning thence to 
Cuttack and Juggernaiitli. lly good fortune, the turbulent 
character of the Rajas and landholders of Gan jam had caused tlu^ 
district to be well furnished with troops, and the luhhur was 
driven back before it crould penetrate to any distance, as will 
presently be mentioned more particularly. 'Jlie other body of 
these Piiidarees took a southward direction, and passed within 20 
miles of Nagjmor with impunity, notwithstanding that an effort 
was made to intercept them, by a light detachment from the 
infantry brigade remaining at that city. I'hey then crossed 
the Wurda into the Nizam's territory, before ('olonel Doveton 
could bring up troops for the defence of that line, from the posi¬ 
tion he occupied to shut the GliAts in the valley of the Pooma, 
in wliich quarter he was looking out for these marauders. This 
body, which at the lowest estimate amounted to 6000, was on 
the Godavercc, at Neennul, on the 1.5th of llecember, and at 
Bidur on the 21st; uj) to which point it had marched leisurely 
without interruption, or fatiguing its hor¥M?s, plundering a broad 
line of country on either side of its track. The liihbiir con¬ 
tinued some time in the neighbourhood of Bidur, while the 
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chiefs remained indecisive, as to the prosecution of the ulterior 
design of penetrating into the Company's ceded districts on the 
other side of the Kishna and Toomlwodra. Their indecision 
proved the ruin of the enterprise, as it afforded time for a 
light force, detached from Hyderabad for tliis purpose, under 
Major M‘UowaI, to give the main body a complete surprise, 
about SO miles to th<i west of Ilidur. 'I'liis occurred before 
daylight in the morning of the 15th of January; and such was 
the security into which the Pindarecs had been lulled by tbeir 
hitherto uninterrupted progress, that the infantry were close in 
u][K>n the tents of tlu; chit?fs before they were discovered, and 
hardly a man of the ])arty was mounted, by the time the first 
volley was discharged. ^I'he greater ])art of the horses and 
booty of* the main division of this luhlmr was abandoned on the 
rapid advance of the infantry. One leader, howtwcr, indignant 
at the w'ant of energy' betrayed by those vested with the chief 
command of the exjjcdition, had carritxl away a body of from 
S to 500, a few days before this discomfiture; and, passing 
rajjidly across the Ptlshwa's territory, descended into the Kon- 
kan by the Amba Ohat iji the w estern range, and thence shaped 
his course due north, plundering the western shores of India, 
from the 17th to the? .‘21st degrees of north latitude, and return¬ 
ing by the valley of the Ta))tee, and the route of Boorhanpoor. 
The (jonductor of tliis bold (enterprise was a man named Sheikh 
Hulloo, and the singular hardihood of tin? exploit, joined to the 
uncommon skill and rapidity with which it was conducted, 
saved it from the fate which overtook (;very other expedition of 
the kind this season. The only loss Sheikh Hulloo sustained 
from British troops was, when, on his return to the Nerbudda, 
in the following March, he found the ford, by which he hoped 
to re-cross to Cheetoo's durra, guarded by a havildar’s party of 
our sepoys. Several of his men w ere shot in attempting to diish 
across; but Sheikh Hulloo himself, with his main body, and 
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mounted followers, retiring from the gh^t, boldly swmii.the 
river lower down, though not witliout a further loss of men and 
horses, several of whom were drowned in the attempt. The ih 
mounted and less daring of the band di8i3erscd and fled into the 
jungle on the southern bank of the river, where the greater pari 
were cut off by the wild inhabitants of the neighbourhood; fm 
tliaty of JJGO Pindarecs of the first and second classes, of which the 
band had consisted when it separated from the luhlmr at Bidor, 
only no joined the durra; but these carried a rich booty in 
their saddles; and tlie brilliancy of the achievement added even 
more to their reputation tlian its success had done to their 
wealth. 

Besides the above two bodies of Pindarees, wliidi liad turned 
the right fiank of ('olonel Walker's line, another detachment 
from Cheetoo’s durra had succeeded in making good its route by 
the Boorhanpemr road, as above mentioned. It was subsequently 
reinforced, and suct;eedc‘d iu'passing the valley of the Taptce and 
ghats ol‘ Berar, notw'ithstanding the dispositions made for their 
defcuuie. "J'his body passed Ijetween Aurungabad and Jalna on 
the 28th of November, and moved direct upon Alimednugur. 
The Poona subsidiary Ibrce was not wholly in jmsition for the 
defence of the Peshwa’s frontiers against such incmrsioiis, a con¬ 
siderable part of the light troops having been called down to 
the south, w'lmre their presence w:as required to awe Appa 
Dussaee into submission. This man was a powerful southern 
jageerdar, who had .subjected liimsclf, by continued contumacy, 
to the penalty of a forfeiture of one-third of bis jageer; and 
the fori’eiture was enforced by emailing down a British detach- 
inerit at the close of the rainy season, which did not ccmipleteiy 
eftect the object until the middle of Decemlier 1816. On the 
2.5til of this month, while on his route to the northward with 
the 4th JMadi'as native cavidi^, which had formed part of the 
force cmiployed to the south, Major Lushington obtained intel- 
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l^nce that this body of Pindarees was on the SI E. of Poona. 
HeVas at the time at Pupulwaree, twenty-five miles distant; 
but as the Pindarees were ignorant of his being in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and were plundering at their leisure in fancied 
security, there was every hope of falling in with them: at all 
events, he resolved to make the effort. After an unremitting 
march of upwards of fifty miles, from one o’clock in the morning 
of the $26th, the Major succeeded in coming up with the bthbiir, 
at the time the Pindarees wen; cooking and eating after a long 
march. The surprise -was complete; and, as the ground was 
favourable for the pursuit of cavalry, a very large proportion 
was cut up. The loss of the freeboott'rs was estimated to be 
very great, as between 7 and 800 were left on the field, 'fhe 
only casualty on the part of the Uritish was the death of Captain 
Darke, who received a spear through the l)ody. A man of his 
troop had turned from the charge^of a Pindarti, armed in tliis 
manner; and, indignant at the sight, this spirited officer himself 
rushed forward, and fell a victim to the superiority of the weapon 
in skilful hands. The Pindara was immediately cut to pieces 
by Captain Darke’s men. This luhbur^ .md that surj)rised 
a few days afterwards by Major M‘Dowall, Imtli suffered so 
severely, that they broke \i]), and fled back to the Nerbudda m 
the utmost confusion. However, before they could aiaive on 
its banks, the passes and ghats were so well guardc'd, that the 
greater part of the fugitives perished, imd but few reaerhed the 
durras they had left in November. A remnant of the jiarty 
surjjrised by ISPDowall, was conducted across the river with 
great skill by its leader, wdio succreeded in making his way by 
the Charw'a road, before the party sent to interrupt him by 
Colonel Walker arrived to o(;cupy it. 

The Ganjam expedition is the only one that remains to be 
accounted for. This body was composed almost entirely of men 
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from W Asil Mahommed’s durra. It erassed the British frontier 
ill the middle of Deceml>er, marching upon Kimraedy^ to which 
place Lieutenant Tweedle, who was on the frontier with a com- 
jjany of Madras native infantry, retired as the luhbur advanced. 
Emboldened by this, the Pindarees attacked the town, and suc- 
c*eeded in burning and plundering part of it on the night of the 
19th of December, though Major Oliver was there with three 
crompanicjs of infantry. Having asc<irtaint;d that tlieir camp was 
but tM'o miles distant, this officer determined to surjirise it 
liefiire morning, and met with complete success, occasioning 
considerable loss to the hihhur, notwithstanding the smallness 
of his force and his utt<jr want of cavalry. In the course of tlu^ 
following morning the whole band moved offj taking the direct 
road to Ganjam, btifore which they ajijieared on the 25th. They 
plundered part of the toMm in haste, and retired through (ioomsir. 
IJeutenant Borthwic^k instantly commenced a most active pur¬ 
suit. On the 27th he fell in with about 1000, of whom he 
dcjstroyed twenty men and fifty horses; but, not satisfied with 
this success, he resolved to beat up the J^indara camp, which, 
in their confidence, from knowing the British tJ*(K)ps to be 
infantry only, he rightly judged would not be far oft’ Leaving 
a jemadiur's ^larty to pursue the dirc^ct road, he himself, with fifty 
men of his company, took a circuitous route, so as to fall ujion 
the enemy from the opposite cjuarter. His success was very 
brilliant; and soon after the I’indarees disappeared from the 
province, abandoning the hojie of being able to penetrate into 
Cuttack, and disheartened by the losses already sustained. 

In the mean time, the advance division of the Bengal troops, 
destined to relieve Colonel Walker, had moved dovm to the 
Nerbudda; and Major M‘Morine, who commanded, leaving a 
detachment at Jubulpoor on his arrival at that point on the 
1st of January, so disposed the rest of his force, under Colonel 
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Walker’s orders, as to extend the defensive line thence to Siri- 
nugur, and allow of the Madras troops before stationed at the 
latter point being called in to strengthen and complete the 
chain- of posts from Sirinngnr to lloshiingabad and Sooiuh*. 
W^il Mahonimed, seeing these further pn'parations, bc<‘anie 
apprehensivti for the safety of the hthhnr lie had sent oiib ami 
despatched hirvnras in everv direction to warn 11 k‘iu against 
returning by the same route, with ]»ositivc injunctions to ket*]> 
well to the north. Thb;, howi viu’. availed them little; for 
I.ieutenant-C’olonel vXdanis, who was in the course of Januaiy 
moving down in the same* direction with the main bod}' of tlu* 
llengal troops, stMit forwanl ]*,arties to occupy the ghats and 
passes from (iiaiidya northwards to Ihimh'lkhiind, so as <'f- 
fcctually to intercejit the return f)f any body of marauders Irons 
the east towards the Sagur district, near wiiich \\’'asil IVIahommed 
had fixed his head-quarters. I’lnise arrangeinents comphstel} 
answered the purpose. On the fMth of January, Captain Caul¬ 
field, who was furthest in advance, heard of tlie apjjroach of the 
Inhbur from Oanjain, .and loll upon them in the night with a 
sipiadron of the 5th Ih'ngal ca\ alry, wi nk* attemjiting to return by 
the CJiandya road, lie cn])turc’d -100 horses; and the number 
of the slain war. ostim.alcd at the same amount, llamzan Khan, 
the leader of the party, was ascertained to be amongst these*; 
the chief next in rank had jireviously falkm in one of I ieiitenant 
Borthwick’s attacks. The fugitives, after this dist’omfitun*, mad<^ 
an effort to cscapt* by a pass further to the north, wiiere, on the 
26th, they fell in with Major Clarke and the main body of the 5th 
IX'nga^l cavalry, who cut up about 150 more. This expedition, 
therefore, which was the only one that penetrated the British 
frontier, suffered yet more st'vercly than either of the other two. 
A small part of the advance, that had passed between Cliandya 
and Jubulpoor, before Colonel Adams’s detachments had taken 
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up their positions, were all of those engaged in it who escaped 
unmolested in their return homewards 

No further attempt was made this season to pass into the 
Dukhun, or to get beyond the defensive posts, connecting the 
frontier of our possessions in llundelkhimd with those of the 
ilhoosla Itaja. From January forward the Pindarees carried 
on their trade of plunder for mere subsistence, and exclusively 
above the gliAts in Malwa; while such was the alacrity of the 
troops occupying the defensive liiK?, that, towards the end of 
the season, a band from WAsil's durra having ventured too far 
to the eastward, to ravage the country between ilundelkliund 
and SAgur, was surprised and driven back with loss by the rapid 
.ulvance of a squadron of the 4th Bengal native cavah’y, under 
Captain llidge, from their ])ost at TjoliargAon. A party that 
came to the bank of the Nerbudda to reconnoitre, and ascertain 
the practicabibty of a jiassage, was in like manner stopped by 
the guard on the southern bank, while Major Clarke (the Bengal 
troops having by that time com])letely relieved tht)se of Madras) 
crossed the river with cavalry at a diderent ford, and cut them 
up as they retired across the valley in their w'ay to the liills that 
form the barrier of Malwa. 

Such were tlie proceedings of the Pindaree hordes during 
the season of 181()-17, and such the military ojMirations against 
them. Their plan of depredation this year embraced a more 
ample expanse of territory, than had ever before been attempted, 
extending from shore to shore of the ])eninsula of India, and 
including all the intermediate provinces that had been spared 
the ravage of the preceding year. The rejmrt of Lieutenant 
General Sir Thomas Hislop to the lilarquess of Hastings re¬ 
presented their dilferent columns as amounting by his estimate 

* This party was hotly but unsuccessfully pursued by infantry from Jnbulpoor, 
under Major Pophom. 
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to 23,00() horse. This inroad had been foreseen to Uie full 
extent, and the precautionary measures of the British were con¬ 
sequently on a proportionate scale of magnitude. After the 
Bengal troops had crossed the Nerbudda to relieve Colonel 
Walker, there were no less than 32,000 regulars of the King’s 
or Company's forces lietween that river and tlu? Kishiia, iHJsides 
the reformed infantry and cavalry of the Nizam and the Peshwa’s 
brigade, whi(!h, though 2 )aid by our allies, were in effect devoteil 
to the same service with their officers. In addition to the 
above force in advance, the utmost efforts had been made to 
arm the northern frontier of our immediate ])ossossions in the 
Dukhun, to guard against a similar attenqit to that of the jn'C- 
(reding year x so that altogether the militai’y effort on the side 
of JMadras was nearly as great, as it would have been in the 
event of operations of the most decisive kind. Notwithstanding 
all this, it w^as rather to good fortune on our ])art, and to a 
relaxatitni of vigilance and activity on that of the enemy, than 
to our own exertions, that we must attribute the overtaking of 
the two larger bodit^s, and their severe <*liastisenieiit by Ahiiors 
lAishington and M‘l)ow'ull. So, likewise, tluj oiqiortune march 
of Colonel iVdains to the south most materially contributed to 
afford the means of conqilctely iiitercejiting the third exjiedition, 
which had jienetratt^d into ( ianjam. Thus it w'as accident, not 
the? merits of our defensive imlicy, that had yielded us so much 
more brillijint successes this year than the last, and no aigu- 
nient tmdd be draw'ii from them in favour of the security of 
any combination of deft?nsive arrangements. To build a system 
for the future upon the exjierience of this season, that should 
provide only for similar results, would involve an annual pre¬ 
paration on the same enormous scale of exijense; and even by 
the most favourable calculation, would not secure our provinces 
from invasion, and our subjects from the horrors of Pindara 
devastation, although we might, in some cases, happen to inflict 
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signal vengeance on the marauders, on their way homeward 
incuml)ered with spoil. 

I’he insufficiency of stationary jx)sts of defence was abund¬ 
antly shown by the early success of the Pindarees in penetrating 
Colonel Walker’s line; and it stantls to reason, that if a light 
assailant of this description be allowed time to ascertain pre¬ 
cisely at what points the <;overing force may be expected to be 
found, he will always be able so to choose his line of route, and 
to regulate the length of his marches, as to baffie the utmost 
vigilance of such stationary defendei>{, when they are under an 
interdict not to advance and meet the dangca*, or emsh it in the 
embryo. The conviction of this disadvantage produced an 
alteration of policy l)eforc the close of the season: for Colonel 
Adams obtained permission to (rross the Nerbndda, and the 
officers in post to the south of Ihuidelkhund to advance west¬ 
ward even into Sagur, in case an enemy should approach; 
whereas antecedently, the southern bank of the Nerbudda, or 
more generally the frontier of our own territories and that ol’ 
our protected allies, liad been fixed as the limit of their oiteni- 
tions. The two successful affiiirs of y\pril were attributable to 
.this judicious alteration. 

The ]>olicy and views entertained respectively by the British 
< iovernment and by the native jioteiitates of India regarding the 
Pindarees in the course of this season will now be shortly ex¬ 
plained. The (Jovernor-General in council had, as before men¬ 
tioned, come to the resolution of waiting the arrival of the sanction 
of the home authorities to commence offensive measures for their 
.suppression. In the interval Lord Hastings trusted, that the ad¬ 
vantage of defence ac{|uircd by the N agjxmr alliance might, in 
some degree deter, or at least enable us to repel aggression, 
either on ourselves or our allies. Early in the season, however, 
he became sensible of the futility of such expectations; and even 
before the storm had burst upon Ganjam, the council came to 
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the unanimous resolution to defer no longjer the extirpation of 
these banditti. On the ^Jlst of December 1816, this deter¬ 
mination was formed, and Lord Hastings gave immediate notice 
of his intention to proceed in pcrsop to the? scene? of ac?tion, atiel 
to spare no e?ffbrts to ae?e?omplish the object in spite of any 
obstacles that might be raised by open or secret foes. AVith 
respect to the time, it was resolved not to commence until the 
feille>wing se?ason, unless the formation e)f the; .Tyj)oe)r alliance 
should reejuire operations against Ameer Khan, in which case 
his T^ordship proposeel to enter upon imrae;eiiate?ae!tion. This ne>t 
having takem place,his departure for the upper provine*es was fixed 
for the following rains, that is to say, the memth e>f June or .July. 
It was still consielere;d eloubtful, whether Sindlieea would be in- 
duceel to e’t>-operate with us in this important obp'ct, or yiedel to 
the importunity of alternate entreaty and meuiact', adelrenssexl 
to him from the several durras. 'J'he certain opposition of 
jlme'cr Khan, e)r at ie;ast of his Patau me‘re*enarie;s, and the 
probable secr(;l <;ounteraction of the l*<'‘shw\'i, w^ere confidi'iitly 
aiiticipate(l: but with the resources of the Nizam and of the 
ilhoosla, who was supposed to be ecpially staunch, added to our 
own strength in that quarter of* India, thc;re appeared little 
hazard of failure. Put liis Lordship r<*soived to place himself 
above that little, by calling into j)lay the wKole disjjosable nic'ans 
of the three presidencies, ac*cording to a compn*hensive j>lan, 
which will hereafter be particularly developed. IJie resolution 
to undertake active measures was fornuxl not only without any 
assurance of support from the home authorities, but at a time; 
when the Supreme Government had reason to believe that a 
contrary disposition prevailed at the India House. 

It must be observed, that there had not yet been time to 
learn their sentiments on receiving inf'ormatioii of the storm 
having burst upon their owm district of Chnitoor. This intel¬ 
ligence arrived in the course of the month of September 1816, 
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and se(?ms to hare wrought an immediate diaiige in their aversion 
to offensive operations. Wlien the Supreme (Government re¬ 
solved to wait no longer for the expected sanction from home, 
no answer to its second reference had yet been received. 

The repcjated violations of our own tenitory, and the expe¬ 
rience of the utter futility of defensive arrangements, irresistibly 
impelled the CGovernor-( General to this course ; and his I..ordshi}) 
felt confident, a confidence justified by the result, if the result 
of a measure can ever Im? admitt(*d to afford a fair test of its 
merit, that a knowledge of these circumstances w’ould awaken 
(he authorities in England to a sense of tlu? magnitude of the 
evil, mid the im])erative duty and necessity of eradicating it. 
Tlie reasons for postponing the commencement of operations 
till the close of the rains, unless prematurtjly brought on by the 
issue of the .Typoor negotiation, will be obvious, vrhen the time 
r(‘(|uisit(‘ fully to prepare so (extensive a plan of military and 
}>olitica) movements, ,'ind the vast advantage of commencing 
with the whole of the fair season to look f'orward to, are taken 
into consideration. The current of events ajjjieared also to be 
daily tending to produce a state* of public fee?ling and opinion 
jnore and more favourable to our views. The simcesses against 
the Pindarees, the increasing alarm and anxiety of Sindheea, 
the* prospect of further improving our eionnexion with Nagpoor, 
and of com})rehending Jypoor within the (ircle of our influence, 
as well as the time thus given for the newly-formed })acific re¬ 
lations with jSTipal to take effect, all contributed to recommend 
that government shoidd reserve the execution of its resolve, 
until the follov’ing season. There was every prospect, that the 
work would then be accomplished in one campaign; and the 
event has shown that the expectation Wcis Just. Wherefore, 
although the effort for this purjjose must necessarily be on the 
largest and most expensive scale, still the ultimate saving of 
charge and increase of reimtation, from avoiding a warfare furo- 
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tracted indefinitely from year to year, were objects worth any 
sacrifice, and only to be ensured by having an entire season to 
act in, after a due allowance of time for previous jireparation. 

It will not be necessary to detain tlie reader, by stfitiiig at 
length the views of the several native princes, in resjiect to the 
Pindarecs. Their aggressions on ourselves and our allies were 
more than once binought to the notice of Sindhecia, by order of 
the Supreme tiovernnuiiit; and in proj)ortioii as we became 
earnest in representing the evil, this chief rcHloubled his pro¬ 
testation of hostility to the hordes, while his generals and mi¬ 
nisters conlinuc'd to give thc'in even o]K‘n enctouragemenl. A 
commander was at last appointed to conduct an ex]>edition, that 
was to extirpate tluj whole race ol* Pindarcx'S; but, when the 
army was to be collected, delays and dilficulties b<!gan to be 
startcnl in such number, that, in the end, llalajee liiglki, (he 
officer nominatc'cl, nc'vcT stirred from Gwalior. Some anxiety 
was shown, when the apprehension of our iinmediatc?ly advancing 
to the north of the Nerbudda w'as most lively; and c*are was 
taken to have troops in readiness to act. according to the course 
of events. Pc^yond that point, the activity of this durbar did 
not reach. Put we so far availed ourselves of Sindheea's pro¬ 
fessions and gcmeral policy, as to assume, that we were at perfec^t 
lilKTty to pursue the frec'booters beyond his frontier, though it 
was not thought expedient to define the matter, by desiring any 
fonnal recognition of the; right. 

Ilolkar's durbar, during the season 1816-17, was agitated by 
a violent struggle between the jiiarly of Ameer Khan, whose 
agent Clhufbor Khan was at the; head of the Patiin interest, and 
had the regular battalions at his bec;k, and that of the native 
Mahrattas, who had followed the fortunes of the family, and 
into whc»se liaiids Toolsee Paee the regent had latterly thrown 
herself and her ward, the young Mulhar Rao. The former mi¬ 
nister, Palarmn Set, having been thought to favour the Patau 
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taction, was arrested and put to dt‘ath in prison; and the dif- 
f‘cr(UK!es btitween the two parties went so far, as to produce what 
was called a battle, though it amounted to no more than a dis¬ 
tant cannonade. 'Jlie season ])assed without reconciliation or 
the conijdetc i‘edu(^tion of tjither party: and Sindheea, who had 
at one time shown a disposition to interfere, in order to effect 
an accommodation, v(‘frain(rd in tlie end, and*withdrew the force 
h<* had kej)l in the neighbourhootl for the pur|>osc. On<^ (;on- 
sequence of these disturbances was, th(^ release of Kureem Khan, 
the most noted of tlu* Pindan'e leaders, who had hitherto Ixen 
ke])t under the apy»earancc* of some restraint. 

'i'he oceurn'iices at the courts of Poona and NAgymor, during 
the season 1816-17, will be given in the following <tlia}»ter. 
'Hie ojierations against the fort of Jlatras in the Dooab, as they 
liad considerable effect in (^aiming the yniblic mind of tht^ native 
yiopidation of our owm western provimres, and jireparing them 
for the events that were to follow, will luirc find its propt'r plac«? 
of notice. Soon after the Supreme Government had dc'termined 
on the suppression of tlie jiredatory' bands, indecnl before the 
close of the month of Dt;cembcr, the continued c*ontumaey ol* 
Dya Jhim and llhugwunt Singli, two zemindars of the Dooab, 
was brought particularly under the notice of J..ord Hastings and 
the council, togetlu^r with some further recent a<rts of unjirovoked 
aggiession upon peaceable residemts within the Agra district, 
'file rank of both tlu'se chieftains was that of mere talookdars, 
or renters of portions of land, but they held very strong forts; 
and the government, on its accpiisition of the province from 
Sindheea, the pos.sessions of both lying in the Aleegurh district, 
liehavtMl towanls them wuth its usual consideration, and, so long 
as tlicir (piota of revenue was regularly paid, a strict conformity 
with the equalizing laws of our system was not enforced upon 
them. Presuming ujion this moderation, and upon the strength 
of their fortresses of Hatras and Moorsan, they both levied ar- 
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l)itrary duties, harboured thieves and robbei*s, and, disregarding 
the authority of the courts of judicature, which they were bound 
to resjHfct, sported wdth the ])ersons and proj)erties of the peace¬ 
able and well-disposed in their neighbourhood. At last, the 
Supreine-tiovernment felt itself called ujion to resent this con¬ 
duct ; and it was particularly jK)litic not to pass it ov<‘r at this 
time, as a rising Of the J*atan poj)ulation of llohilkhund a few 
months before, to oppose an usual ordinance for the regulation 
of the police of eititrs and towns, showc'd the minds of the peo})l<‘ 
in this ]>art of our dominions to be very unsettlc*<l. That in¬ 
surrection had, indeed, subsided on the failure of the armed 
mob to overj)ower a small pjirty <>f but thn'(‘* c'ompanies ol* 
Sepoys, W’hich had bc'en marehed into the city of’ llnrellee. \vh(‘re 
the gret'ii Hag of IMahommed had bi‘en hoisted by the malcon¬ 
tents. Still, in the probability of extensive war with the IMalirattas 
and Tatans, necessarily involving the risk ol’ a successful inroad 
from beyond our frontier, tlie mischief woukl be incalculable, if 
the slightest idea of the internal instability of our power wta'c 
suffered to go abroad. It was therefore important to strike a 
blow, that should iin[)rcs.’5 all ranks with a ]>ropcr estimate of 
our vigour and military means. 

llatras j-W'as reckoned one of tlu' strongc'st forts in India. 
Dya-Ram was a .Tat, and derivc'd no small accession of c!onfid<*nce 
and estimation, from being a relation of tlu' Rliurtpoor Raja, 
with whom he claimed equ.ality of rank. 'I’lie fort was kt‘[>t in 
th<? c^ompletest statt? of rt'pair, and c'very iinprovtunent tliat was 

* The exemplary conduct of this tletachniciit and of Captain Boscawen its 
commander would deserve a much more jiarticulur notice, if the plan of this nar¬ 
rative would allow of such a digression. The Rohillas ponetrate<l the square, into 
which the detachment was coinpolled to form itself, before the fourth side could he 
completed by the falling in of the picquots and light infinitry They were literally 
blown out again by the bold niananivrc of turning one of the guns at the angle's 
inwards, loaded with grape. 

t Vide plate at tlic head of the next chapter. 
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introduced into our neighbouring fortress of Aleegurh, such as 
preparing a covered way, raising a glacis, and levelling the height 
of the ramparts, was carefully copied by this suspicious chief. 
At the close of 1816, it was resolved to reduce both Dya-Ram 
and Rhugwunt Singh to the level of subjects, and to employ an 
overwhelming force for the purpose, as well to l)car down all 
opposition, as to give eddt to the measure. The divisions from 
(^awnpoor, from Meeruth, and from Muttra, were accordingly 
ordered to concentrate upon 1 Tatras, and place themselves under 
the immediate «)mmaiid of Major-taeneral JMarshall, the com¬ 
manding officer in the field. On the llih of February, the 
place was invested on all sides. Oya-Ram was then summoned 
to surrender a gate of his fort and allow of its being dismantled. 
After some evasion on his part, and a negotiation, which lasted 
till the 1 ()th, he finally refused; when the siege immediately 
commenced. The Kiitra, or fortified town, was breached and 
evacuated on the y3rd. iV})proaches were then made to the 
fort, and batteries erecrted under a smart, though ineffectual fire 
from the ramparts. Ry the first of ]March, the works of the 
besiegers were complcU‘d, and on the Ibllowing morning forty- 
two mortars and ihret; breacliing batteries of heavy guns Ix'gan 
to play on tlu' fort. Such powerful means had never yet been 
em))loyed against any forljfie<l place in India. The effect was 
beyond measure destructive and astonishing to the garrison, 
'fhe batteries continued to play till tlie evening, when, at five 
o'clock *, a magazine; disprojjortionally large blew up within the 
place, destroying half* the garrison and nearly all the buildings. 
'I’lie effect is described to have; been aw ful. Dya-Ram with a few 
horse inatle his escape in the dark the same night; and, though 
challenge'd and pursued by a incepiet of the; 8th ilragoons, got 
off with little damage. The rest of the garrison, in attempting 

• The other magazine, one of yet larjJcjj; dimensions, was likewise found penetrated 
by a shell; but the fuse had dropt out. 
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to follow, were driven in and obliged to surrender at discretion. 
Rhugwunt Singh agreed to dismantle his fort on the first sum¬ 
mons ; and thus Avas this injportant object gained, without any 
sacrifice of lives; the casualties * of the assailants in the siege 
l)eing too inignihcant to mention ; while the impression of the 
utter futility of resistance spread far and wide through Hiii- 
dfiostan, and even through the remote Dukhun, where it ma¬ 
terially influenced the subsequent <*onduct of the Mahratta 
cliiefs and kuladars. 

• Killed—one European, five natives. 
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NAGPOOR—POONA. 

1817. JANUARY TO JUNK- 

Nagpoor—Ram Churidur Wi'igh—Sutlcck l)lc*c Klian—Appa Salicb goes lo 
Chanda—intrigues—death of Pursajee—by violent means—accession of Appu 
Saheb—change of policy—intrigues with Pi shwu—Poona—Pesliwa’s duplicity 
—Triinbukjee levies troops— is covertly suppf>ried—Residents proceedings— 
Discussions with the Durbar—Subsidiary force calle<l down- intercourse sus¬ 
pended—effect—operations against Triinbukjee—their success—Colonel Smith 
called in tU Poona—terms of demand—refused—l*oona invested—Rajee Rao 
submits—Governor-Gcncrars instructions—conduct of Peshwa—New treats 
signed—Its conditions —Redections—Military niovcimuits. 


Events, that led to very iiTi])ortaiit results, were passiiijr at 
Nag|)oor and Poona, while tin' Rritish were enga^^ed with the 
Piiidarees in the manner aliove described. At the former court, 
a party had been rapidly rising into favour, which tlirealein'd 
completely to uiidcrutiiic the iiiHiienct' possessed by thost' of 
the ministry, who had het'ii iiistnimciital in bringing about tin* 
subsidiiiry alliance with the English. ^Vt the head t)f this party 
was Ramclniiidur ^^Tlgh, the commander of Ajtpa Saheh's privatt' 
troops, before liis elevation to the regt'iicy ; a man who had the 
character of a daring, d(‘e])-designing JMahratla. 'I'he N.'U'eh 
was himsc'lf of a restless disposition, and a. great lover of intrigue: 
and it was not long before he showed a tlecided preference to the 
counsels most suitt'd to this turn of mind. Instead of giving his 
attention to tlic reform of his internal administriition, the object 
which the moderate men eiK^tvivoured to press upon him, he 
greedily listened to schemes for the concentration of all power 
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in his own hands or those of his immediate dependants. Nagoo 
Punt was of that class; but Xerayun I’undit was one of the 
old advisers of Eagoojee; and having been the immediate in¬ 
strument, whereby the Jiritish alliaiu^e had been effected, he 
was early thought to be too iiiuch attached to that nation, 
and to have its objects more at heart than those of the Bhoosla 
principality. So long, however, as Pursaitie lived, and as there 
was a party in the state possessc'd ot* influence not derived Iroiu 
himself, Appa Saheb felt his dependance on his English allies, 
and did not venture to break finally with Nerayun, who was 
supposed to enjoy their fullest confidence. A ])lan was tht're- 
fore laid to relit've tlu* Naecdj from every source of apprehension 
on this head ; and, in the course of January 1817, the following 
expedients were practised to carry it into effect. 

It will be rt*<;ollected, that Sudeek Ulee Khan had lu'cn 
leceived into a]i])areut favour by v\2)pa Saheb, instead of being 
<lc'graded along with Xaroba, the late secretary. Tie had con- 
irivtid to make bis jieace tbrougb llamchuiidur Wagh, but was 
lo<i independent in power and influence for the reconciliation 
to be complete'. huge assignments of territory he enjoyetl 

wi're also an object of (‘iivy, as well to the prince, as to the 
favourites by whom he was surrounded. Nagoo Punt and 
Nerayun wen^ in the mean tinu', at the Tlesident's dt'sire, <‘o)i- 
tinually urging a reform of tlu' contingent furnished to the 
British under the treaty. The duty of j>roviding and main¬ 
taining the stipulated force out of his assignments had been 
thrown upon Sudeek IJlec Khan ; and its notorious incomplete¬ 
ness and ine/ficiency had afforded ground of continual remon¬ 
strance. After having for some time seemingly favoured the 
system as well as the individual, Appa Saheb resolved to avail 
himself of these complaints for the nun of Sudeek Ulee; whilst, 
by making it appear that the measure was forced upon him by 
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the Bntish, and by leaving the execution to them, he hoped 
himself to escajMJ the odium that would infallibly attend it. 

On some slight pretence, towards the end of January 1817, 
tlie Naet^b left NAgpoor, and went to the strong fort of Chanda 
situated about seventy miles south of the capitaL Immediately 
after his dejmrture, Nagoo Punt waitc<l on Mr. Jenkins, with 
pix-sssing instances, that he would take the opportunity of seizing 
llu^ person of Sudeek Ulee, by means of the British troops at 
Nagj)oor. He detJartnl, that Appa Saheb's principal reason for 
leaving the city was, to allow of this arrest; and showed a written 
autlmrity, in the hand-writing of the regent, in proof that his 
sanction had been obtained. The paper, it is true, contaiiu'd 
only an assurance, that Nagoo Punt had his entire confidence, 
and that a (X)mmunication from him might be considerc'd as 
authentic; but it is very unusual for Mahratta princes to give 
more s]>ecific credentials to those, whom they entrust with com¬ 
munications of the highest importance. The first overture on 
this subject was made on the 22d of January. On the Resident's 
hesitating to afford his direct interference, the request was 
repc^ated at subsequent interviews, when both Nagoo aiul 
Nerayun were earnest in soliciting him to act. Some further 
credentials were shown in testimony of Appa Saheb's desire in 
the matter; and as Sudeek, hearing that intrigues for his ruin 
were afoot, had begun to fortify his house, and make other 
defensive preparations, this circumstance was urged, together 
witli sundry proofs that had been obtaimnl of his being in 
c?orrespondence vrith the Pindarees, to enforce the immediate 
necessity of strong measures. After some reflection, Mr. .Ten- 
kins finally resolved not to stir in a case of so much importance, 
without a written or verbal application from the prince himself, 
which should prevent the possibility of his afterguards disavowing 
* Vide plate at the head of this chapter. 
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the act or pretending to be disHatished at it. But he strongly 
advised the ministers to execute the arrest with their own people, 
assuring them of his support in case it should, be necessary, and 
only requiring that they, as the ostensible ministers, should take 
tlie responsibility of the deed in the lirst instance on themselves. 
For this Nagoo Punt was not prepared; for he knew, tluit though 
Appa Saheb would have been glad enough to have seen the ruin 
of Sudeek, he was far from wishing that it should appear to be 
his own act. Finding himself, therefore, unable to move the 
resident from this judicious resolution, he immediately rejoined 
lus master at Chanda, leaving Sudeek Ulee Khan, for the present, 
without further molestation, 'fhe ruin of this officer was, how¬ 
ever, only }iart of the plot, with the mature concoction of which 
the retirement of Appa Saheb to Chanda was connected. On 
the morning of the 1st of February, .Pursajec Bhoosla, tlie 
reigning Baja, was found dead in his lied, without any alteration 
lor the M'orse having been observed in his general health, or in 
the particular complaints under which he had for some time 
laboured. At the momejit, no suspicion attached to any one; 
jind though it was wiiisjjered about, that the Baja laid met his 
death by violent means, Mr. .Jenkins, who made private inquiries 
to ascertain the fact, could trac« the reports to no certain source. 
1 fe accordingly conclutlcd them to be no more than the common 
rumours, which in India always attend the sudden death of a 
man in power; and, as the previous ailings of Pursojee made it 
less extraordinary that he should come to such an end, he treated 
the Imports so lightly, as not even to mention them in his 
despatches to the Supreme Goveriiment, announcing the event. 
u4fterwards, however, when upon Appa Salieb's deposition, free 
access was obtained to the servants and women of the interior 
of the palace, it was positively ascertained, that Pui’sajee was 
strangled about two o’clock in the morning; and there was 
reason to believe?, that an unsuccessful attempt had previously 
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been matle, to administer poison in an offering of prepared betel 
leaf*, pr€*sented to him early in the same night by one of the 
Baees of the palace, Kamchundur Wiigh himself appears to 
have come to the palace alx>ut midnight, and to have’given 
directions for the perpetration of the deed. Its actual execution 
was entrusted to a man named Mun Bhut, who afterw'ards rose 
to great power, and was a prime mover of the treacherous attack 
made on the residenc^’^ in the November following. 

Pursajee was 39 years of age. His body was burnt on the 
1 Oth of February; and his wife, Kashee Bade, ascendcnl the 
funeral pile, and sacrificed herself upon it. Appa Saheb was 
immediately jnoclaimed successor to the Kaja, by the name of 
Mo(Hlajee Bhoosla. The day of good omen for the new Baja's 
formal installation was not declared until the Slst of April fol¬ 
lowing ; but this did not prevent his at once assuming the titles 
and dignities of the head of the Bhoosla state. 

Upon Appa Saheb's accession and return from (^handa, Su- 
deek Ulee Khan was received with marked attention; and, as 
NcTayun, one of the ministers, who had pressed the British 
Besident to comjdete his downfal, was treated with a coolness 
equally pointed, it was for some time matter of doubt, whether 
the plot for the ruin of the former had r<‘ally originated with his 
Highness. It was soon afterwards pretty evident, that; his secret 
dis|K)sition ivas as little favourable to the one as to the other r 
but some motives still existed, for practising deception to¬ 
wards the Moosulman soldier; while his elevation to the un¬ 
divided honours of th(' Baja, under the sanction and formal 
recognition of the British Government previously obtoined, 
rendered it no longer necessary for the prince to keep on terms 
with the minister, whom he suspected of favouring the British 
interest. About the end of February, Nerayun Pundit was 
esjjecially removed from the conduct of the department of com- 

• Pursajee rejected it, finding it bitter. 
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munication with the British Resident; and at first Purseram 
Rao, the very person whose intrigues in the lifetime of Ragoo- 
jee, Appa Saheb had himself betrayed to the Resident, before 
his own elevation to the Regency, was appointed in liis stead- 
Mr. Jenkins remonstrated against the causeless removal of Ne- 
ra 3 run, observing, tliat the disgrace of tliis minister had the ap¬ 
pearance of being occasioned by his having exerted himself to 
induce his Highness to execute faithfully the treaty of alliance, 
especially that part of it whic;h provided for the maintenance of 
the contingent in a state of efficiency; that the default in this 
respect, and the removal of the minister who had attempted to 
prevent it, were calculated to give the British CJovcrnmcnt a 
very unfavourable impression of liis disposition towards the 
alliance; which was yet further increased by the selection of 
such a man as Purseram, to conduct the public communications 
with the English Resident. Appa Saheb was bent on the 
removal of Nerayun, and therefore would only listen to the 
remonstrance so far, as to nominate Ramchundur Wilgh to the 
office, instead of Purseram, who was obnoxious on such phiusible 
grounds. 

Reference being made to the Supreme-Government, it was 
determined not to authorize any more pressing instances for the 
restoration of Nerayun, through fear of increasing the new Raja's 
incipient dislike of the alliance. His sacrifice was, therefore, 
submitted to, notwithstiinding that it was considered most 
evident, that his disgrace was owing to his exertions to prcKiure 
the punctual execution of the treaty. Immediately on the fall 
of Nerayun, Nagdo Punt combined with Ramchundur AVfigh; 
ajid, in a very short time, every official station w'as filled by the 
new Raja's personal dependents. A persecution was also com¬ 
menced against Goojaba Dada, who, fearing for his life, took 
refuge first with Nagoo Punt, and afterwards at the British 
Residency, whence he was ultimately conducted in safety to 
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Allahabad. In the mean time, negotiations were openly kept 
on foot with the resident vakeels of the IV^shwa, of S^dheea, 
ahd of Holkar: and, although circumstances arose at Poona, 
wliich placed Pajee Kao for a short time on a footing of direct 
hostility with the British, his representative at Nigpoor re- 
(;eived daily letters and liad daily audiences with the new Kaja, 
making communications, the substance of wliich was withheld 
from the British resident, in direct violation of the treaty con¬ 
cluded only twelve months before. Indeed, from the time that 
Appa Saheb felt himself sec^ure in the full possession of' the 
honours and authority of the Kaja, he ceased to regard the 
British alliance as a necessary prop to his rule, and began to 1 k^ 
sensible of the humiliation of appearing to the Mahratta nation, 
as the first of the Bhoosla dynasty who had made a voluntary 
sacrifice of political independence. It is true, there had not yet 
lieen time for the alliancHt to operate as a restraint on his personal 
direction ol‘ internal or external affairs ; but it was not difficult 
for the designing men about him to cxmvince him, that it must 
ultimately have that effect. He, therefore, eagerly listened to 
the invitations of the agents of the other Mahratta powei«, to 
unite with them for the purjiose of shaking off the connexion : 
nor was his personal vanity insensible to the flattery with which 
his alliance was courted, or to the distinction of being thought 
of* so much consecjjuence to the success of the coalition. Hence¬ 
forward he lent himself wholly to the designs of Bajec Kao; 
and, in April and May, when matters were on the eve of a 
rupture with the latter, it was ascertained, that assurances of 
mutual support had passed, between the two courts. But it is 
now time to state sjjecifically the nature of the occurrences at 
Poona, to which allusion has more than once been made. 

Trimbukjee Hainglia's escape, in September, has been already 
noticed. 'Fhe place of his retreat could not be traced; hut, 
during the early part of the ensuing cold season, he remained in 
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perfect quiet; and though, as might have been expected, his 
mastei made no exertions to seize him, still it could not bt; 
discovered, that he either harboured or gave him ostensible su]»- 
ix)rt. There was consequently no interruption of the good 
understanding maintained by his Highness with the Jlritisli 
Government. On the contrary, studious efforts were made by 
him to win Mr. Elphinstone’s confidence; and, in this view, he 
solicited to be made a party to the plans which were, in the* 
course of the season, supposc^d to be meditated by us against 
the Findarees, and made a parade of issuing orders to his agent 
at Sindheea’s camp, to refrain from intrigues, and only to 
meddle in the politics of that durbar, as far as they might have 
relation to his claims in Hindoostan; and even in them to do 
nothing without communication with the llritish llesident. 
He also professed a disposition to be satisfied with a very mode¬ 
rate composition for all his demands on the Gyku’ar, taking six 
lack of rupees a year, and giving up every thing else, but the 
right of investiture. I’he display of such an accomniodating 
s})irit, at a time when it was scarcely expecto<l, was not at first 
attributed to a design in Jlaj(;e llao to deceive the British 
Ciovernment. It was thought rather to have its origin in the 
desire; to keep well with us at all events, however hostile his 
secret inclinations might be. The Marepiess of Hastings re¬ 
solved to encourage this disposition ; and accordingly a copy of 
a remonstrance, made in January to Siiidheea, on the subject of 
tlie late incursion of the Findarees into Ganjam, was forwarded 
to Foona, together with some explanation of tlie grounds on 
which the British Government proposed to take early measures 
for the suppression of these hordes. 'Phis communication his 
Highness received in the coiuse of February, mth every de¬ 
monstration of satisfiiction at the confidence thus reposed in 
him. 
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In the mean time, the plot he had contrived was drawing 
to maturity. In the course of the months of January and 
February, Mr. Elphinstone heard of the collection of troops in 
the Mohadeo hills, to the south of the N eera, and about 50 miles 
south-east of Poona. He early represented the circumstance 
to the P6shwa, who, with every apjiearance of alacrity, sent out 
a party of Gokla’s troops to quell the supjmsed insurrection; 
protesting all along that he had himself h^rd nothing of the 
matter, and did not believe the existence of any thing of the 
kind. The detachment went to the spot, and reported that no 
insurgents were to be found or heard of; though it lay for some 
time encamped in the neighbourhood of the Moh^uleo temple, 
holding daily communication with the armed bodies that had 
been there assembled. Early in March it was distinctly ascer¬ 
tained, that Trimbukjee was himself in that part of the country, 
and had for some time been making extensive levies. The 18th 
of March was talked of as the day appointed for his ojien 
appearance in arms; and the direct participation of Bajee liao 
was evident, as well from general rejiort, and from the conduct 
of the detachment sent to suppress the insurrection, as from 
positive information received of ac;tual interviews between his 
Highness and that delinquent at Phoolshuhur, a village about 
15 miles from Poona, which he gave many frivolous reasons for 
making the place of a lengthened stay. T.arge remittances of 
money, to the parts in insurrection, were also traced tlirough 
several hands, in a manner that left no room to doubt their 
having been made from Bajee Bao to Trimbukjee and his 
adlierents. The P^^shwa and his ministers persisted in stoutly 
denying the existence of any insurrection, or levy of troops, in 
the neighbourhood of Mohadeo. At the same time, all his 
Highness's forts w ere ordered to be put in a state of complete 
repair, and extensive levies of horse and foot were going on even 
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at Poona and the vicinity; besides which, agents were sent with 
money into Malwa and other quarters, to invite men to the 
Dukhun, in order to enter his service. 

Up to the £4th of February, Mr. Flphinstone had con¬ 
sidered the insurrection as levelled equally against the P^shwa's 
government and the interests of the Ilritish nation, and his 
communications with the Durbar were made in that belief. 
On that day, however, the re))ly of the Pcshwa’s officer scut 
to quell it was put into his liands, which, combined with the 
other circumstances alluded to, satisfied liim of the necessity 
of taking up the matter in its proper light, that is to say, 
as an underhand attempt of the prince liimself to shake the 
Jlritish power. The early part of March was spent in remon¬ 
strances on one side, and on the other, in denials of the existence 
of any insurrection or assemblage of troops, and in protestations 
of readiness to do any thing that might be suggested, and to 
send trooj)s to any place that might be named to put it down. 
Mr. Elphinstone declared lie wanted no troops, that he should 
employ the British troops in disjiersing tlie insurgents, and that 
the presence of those of his Highness would only lead to con¬ 
fusion : he demanded other proofs that the insurrection was not 
encouraged underhand; such as the placing Trimbukjee’s known 
adherents and the members of his family under restraint, in¬ 
stead of which tliey were continued in office and in favour. He 
demanded also, tliat the enlistment of troops by his Highness 
should be discontinued, and the late extraordinary levies dis- 
Imnd^; that the repairs of fortresses, and the measures that 
were taking for storing them with grain and ammunition, should 
cease; adding, that while such things were going on, there could 
be no reliance on his Highness's sincerity, as such preparations 
cx>uld be meant against no other than the British. On one 
occasion early in Marcli, Bajee Bao remonstrated against the 
style of the resident’s communications, declaring them to be of* 
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a threatening nature, and calculated tp produce a rupture. 
Cienerally, however, he met them by an outward show of ac¬ 
quiescence. Thus, on tlie 11 th of March, part of Trimbukjee’H 
family was placed under nominal restraint, and other ostensible 
measures taken of the same cast; wiiile the most liberal pro¬ 
mises were continually made, to discontinue every thing which 
gave offence. But tlie preparations continued with the same 
activity and more secrecy, as well at Poona and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, as in Kandesh and other parts; and Trimbukjee s 
insurrection in the south was growing every day into mor<» 
imjwrtaiice. About the middle of March, Mr. Elphinstone 
resolved to call dowm the subsidiary force, and to employ it 
forthwith in the suppression of the insurrection, and eventuall} 
against Poona, in case Bajee Jiao’s conduct should render it 
necessary. On the 21st of Marc‘h, he solic;ited sjiecial in¬ 
structions for the case of a continuation of tluwe hostile pre- 
}>arations, and of the covert support of I’rimbukjee's rebellion ; 
stating it to be liis intention to break off all communication 
with his Highness in the interim, and to announce the present 
relations of amity to be at an end, leaving it to liis Lordship in 
council to restore them, with such demand of secnirity for the 
future, as he might deem it proper to retiuire. In commu- 
niciiting this to the P^shwa, he stated his intention to assure 
him there w^as no design of committing acts of direct hostility, 
unless his Highness’s preparations should render such pro- 
(‘ceding necessary, or unless his Highness should attempt to 
leave Poona; in either of which cases, hostilities against himself 
would be commenced, without waiting the Governor-General’s 
orders. 

On the Ist of April these intentions were carried into effect: 
the continued prejiarations of Bajee Eao, which went the 
length of even collecting gun bullocks for the artillery in his 
arsenal at Poona, and of sending all the treasures, jewels, and 
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wardrobe of his palacje there to his strongest fort of Bygurh, 
liaving rendered it necessary no longer to defer bringing matters 
to this issue. Accordingly, on that day the resident sent in a 
note, wherein, after reproaching his Highness with the wantoii- 
ness g£ the aggression on the liritish tTovemiiient, which he had 
been abetting underhand, and after reciijjitulating the abundant 
proofs of his so doing, and of his preparing for hostility through¬ 
out his whole dominions, he notified the intention of imme¬ 
diately employing the subsidiary force for the suppression of the 
insurrection, and eventually for the support of the British in¬ 
terests against his Highness himself; declaring, that the good 
understanding between the two governments was now at an 
end, but that liis Highness had one chance left of restoring it, 
that of disarming and waiting the Governor-General’s deter¬ 
mination, which if he showed a disposition to try, no act of 
hostility wwdd take ]>lace against himself, though any attenij>t 
to leave Poona would be held a decided indication of war. 
'The Poona brigade was ordered to hold itself in readiness, and 
(’olonel Beighton, its (Commanding officer, was desired to take 
such precautions as he might deem necessary for the secairity of 
the residency and cantonment. Affairs were left in this jiosture 
at J^oona, while the main body of the subsidiary force, which 
bad previously been put in motion from the frontier, was formed 
into several divisions, whereof, one lightly eejuipped, and under 
(’olonel Smith’s personal command, hastened down to the 
southward to operate against the insurgents. Major jM‘J)owalI, 
with the detachment tliat had beat u]> the Pindarees on the 
15th of January, being still in the neighbourhood of Bidur, was 
at the same time called into Tooljapoor to co-operate; and 
another forcce, under Lieutenant-Coloncd Thompson, was also 
summoned northward from the ccjded districts of the Madras 
presidency. Mr. Elphinstone, in placing matters on this footing 
with the P6sliwa, acted in conformity with the instructions he 
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had received from Lord Hastings during the first discussion 
respecting Trimbukjee, which had provided for. the case of his 
leaving Poona, and raising disturbances in the country under 
the covert support of his master, and had prescribed tlie par¬ 
ticular course now adopted in that event. The circumstances 
were completely analogous; the only difference being, that the 
delinquent had escaped into the interior, after having been sur¬ 
rendered to us, instead of before. 

Bajee Rao was greatly alarmed when he saw matters brought 
to this issue. He sent his ministers to assure the resident of 
his dis|x>sition to do any thing that might be required, in order 
to restore things to their former state. It was distinctly ex¬ 
plained, that this was now become impossible, as it dejiended 
entirely upon the nature of the instructious that might lx? 
received, in which most probably securities for the future would 
l)e made a condition prec(ident tf> the renewal of the fonner 
terms of friendship between the governments; that his High¬ 
ness had to choose between two lines of conduct; if he resolved 
to accede unconditionally to what the Governor-General might 
determine, he would disband liis new levies, and place his forts in 
their former condition, bringing back his treasure, and showing 
other signs of confidence: if he only waited the arrival of in¬ 
structions to make up his mind, whether he would declare war 
or not, and wished b) be understood so to do, he would leave 
things exactly in their present posture, but must take the con¬ 
sequences of the further loss of* confidence resulting from the 
preference of the latter course. In the progress of the month, 
it M'as communicated to him through Major Ford, who still 
continued to be consulted and treated with confidence, that if 
his Highness seized and delivered up Trimbukjee before the 
arrival of the Governor-General’s expected instructions, as he 
had done before, his conduct might again warrant the resident in 
suspending their immediate execution, and restore at once to the 
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former relations of amity. The month was consumed in in¬ 
sincere negotiation on the part of the Mahratta court, evincing 
alternate resolutions to submit and to re.sist. More than once 
preparations were made for his departure from Poona; but tin? 
natural indecision and timidity of this prince’s crharacter kept 
him fixed to the spot to the last moment, in anxiety to know 
the extent of the demands that would lie made upon him. Yet, 
instead of disanning in the interim, he increased the activity of 
his preparations. 

During this susi)ensc, the troops had begun to act against 
the insurgents. On the 7th of April, a body of 100 newly 
raised troops were traced to the village of .Tumta, and there 
disarmed by Colonel Smith, and their chief confined. I'his was 
all that was done to the south of Poona; for. the Peslnva's 
infiuence had so completely set the country against us, that 
although that officer, with the light divisions, scoured all the 
neighbourhood in which the insurgents had been coll<?cted, no 
information or assistance could be got at any of the village's, nor 
c'ould any other party of their force be discovered. 'Jliey had, 
in<i<*ed, decamped from that part of the coiTntry immediately 
on the approach of the troops, with the design of nmioving tlu' 
scat of war into Kand^-sh. A body of 4000, chiefly horse, after 
having got clear off from (folonel Smith, was heard of in its way 
to the north by Major Smith, who commanded one of the de¬ 
tachments posted to cover I*oona on the east. It was instantly 
pursued, and after a chase of 150 miles in four days, the Major 
succeeded in overtaking the party, .about a march westward of 
I’oka on the Godaveree. I’his body had fallen in with and 
cruelly, murdered Lieutenant A’V'arre, an officer of the artillery, 
travelling with a small escort. Mlien attacked, they made little 
resistance, but disj)er.sed witli the loss of no more than fifty or 
sixty, for want of cavalry to pursue. 

A more brilliant affair occurred in Kandesh, where Godiijee 
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Dainglia, a relative of Trimbukjee, was busily collecting partisans. 
Upon calling down Colonel Smith to' the south, measures had 
been taken to put the Nisam's troops and the Hyderabad sub¬ 
sidiary force in motion, to counteract the designs of the in- 
surgtmts to the north. Captain Sydenham, the [)olitical agent 
at Aurun^biid, being apprised of (iodajee's operations, de¬ 
spatched Captains Davies and Pedlar with a remlut in number 
about 600, of the reformed horse, and a small party of the re¬ 
formed infantry of the Nisam, to the frontier of that prmce’s 
dominions in that direction, giving them instructions, if they 
should hear of the collection of troops, and could find an oj)- 
portunity of striking a blow, to attack and disperse them with¬ 
out ceremony. Such an opportxmity occurred on the SOtli of 
April, when, after a rapid advance of fifty miles into KandcsK, 
(Captain Davies succeeded in falling in with a body of 2000, 
whereof near 800 w ere Arab infantry, the whole under Godajee 
himself. They took up a good jiosition, and showed face; 
whereupon (Captain Davies resolvcnl not to wait for the infUiitry, 
but at once to charge sword in hand with the horse he hatl in 
advance. The cMkrge was completely successful, insomuch that 
the loss of the enemy was not less than 400 left on the field. 
It should be noticed, that these were the same troops that two 
years before liad refused to advance against a body of routed 
Pindarces. But they were now acting under the influence of 
the confidence inspired by an able commander, and impelled by 
the sense of duty created by the novel assurance of regular j)ay. 
Of Captain Davies’s men, seventy-four were killed and wounded. 
Both the officers were amongst the number of the latter, a cir¬ 
cumstance not to be wondered at; for the nature of the service 
required the example of a personal exertion on their part, Which 
neither was of a disposition to spare. The new distinctions of 
modern warfare, which assign the use of the arm to the private 
soldier, and that of the’ head only to the superior, had not yet 
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found their way amongst the class of men led by Captain Davies 
on this occasion. Several of the enemy fell by his own hand 
before he rfeceived his wound, which fortunately was not severe*. 
Captain Pedlar’s was more so, but still not dangerous. Nothing 
could be more creditable to the national character, than the 
exhibition, afforded by this conflict, of the superiority of troops 
similarly modelled, armed, and disciplined, and differing in no 
rcjspect whatever from the enemy, except in the circumstance ot* 
their being led by the cool judgment and enterj)rising courage 
of British officers. 

Mean while, affairs were coming to a crisis at Poona. On 
the SDth of April, INlr. Elphinstone found it necessary to increase 
the British force there, by calling in Colonel Smith with his light 
division. He gave notice to Bajce Kao that he had so done, 
stating the reasons, but jussuring him that it would produce no 
alteration of his resolution to commit no act of tlirect hostility, 
unless his Highness compelled him to it, and to wait the receipt 
of his ex|>ected instructions. Discussions with the ministers and 
(miissaries of his Highness continued as before, without pro¬ 
ducing any satisfactory result. On the 25th of April a private 
letter reached the residency from Mr. Secretary Adam, which 
opened in some degree the views of government, by showing the 
unconditional surrender of Trimbukjc'c, in case nothing shouhl 
‘have been done by the Peshwa in the interval, to be an indis¬ 
pensable jireliminary to any new^ accomrooilation with him. 'I’he 
full instructions, which wx;re des])atched only the day after, the 
7th of Ajiril, were detained for a fortnight, by an insurrection 
which broke out in Cuttack, and at this unlucky moment in¬ 
terrupted the DAk* communication between Calcutta and ]^)ona. 
Colonel Smith had arrived at Poona on the 26th, and taken up 
ground at the village of Kirkee. On the Srd of May, the 
resident heard of the insurrection in Cuttack, and of the D5k 


* DAk—post, conducted by native carriers on foot. 
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communication being cut oft ; he accordingly resolved to wait 
till the 6th for the chance of receiving the desired instructions, 
and, if not then arrivwl, to act on the imperfect intimation he 
already received of the Crovernor-General’s wishes. On that 
day, no further despatch having arrived, Mr. Elphinstone so¬ 
licited a private audience of his Highness the P^ishwa, in order 
to apprise him, that the only terms on which the British Go¬ 
vernment could consent to any accommodation with his High¬ 
ness, after what had passed, were, his engaging to surrender 
Trimbukjec vitliin a definite period, and liis giving substantial 
security not to fail in this particadar. Biijee Kao, who seemcal 
preparM for the communication, distinctly refusetl the pre¬ 
liminary proposed, with the apjiearance of very unusual coolness 
of determination. He did not rest Ins case on his want of 
ability to a])])relc nd the fugitive, for he would'not even bind 
himself* to make exertions fiir the j^urpose. On the next day, a 
UTitten note was sent in to the same general purjiort as the 
verbal communication, but specifically requiring a covenant to 
surrender Trimbukjee within one month, and to deliver the 
three hill forts of Siiigurh, Poorundur, and Kygurh, as pledges 
l*or its jierforraance. Twenty-four hours were allowed for his 
Highness to come to a final determination on this proposition ; 
if not in the affinuative, immediate hostility was denounced, 
'fhe note was received with apparent indifferemce, nor were its* 
contents noticed until the morning of the 8th, when the time 
had nearly expired, and the troops were inarching from the 
cantonment of the Poona brigade and from the village of Kirkee, 
to take up positions, according to a plan previously settled, so 
as completely to invest the city, I'he fears of tliis irresolute 
jirince then predominated. None of his advisers, excepting 
(iokla and the commandant of his artillery, recommended a 
resort to arms. About ten o’clock in the morning, he sent 
vakeels, promising to agree to the terms, and to surrender the 
forts without delay. They were accordingly taken possession of 
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in the course of that and of the following day. Rygurh was a 
place of peculiar strength, as indeed were both Poorundur and 
Singurh: but no difficulty was made in the delivery of them 
under the stipulation. On these preliminary terms, the Pdshwa 
was admitted to throw himself upon the ultimate determination 
of the (iovemor-Oeiieral in council, as to the conditions on 
w'hich a final accommodation shoidd be made with him ; but he 
was given to understand, that he must not expect the treaty of 
Basseiii to be implicitly renewed. 

On the 10th of Mav, arrived the instructions of Lord 
j rastings in council, l^iey ^jrescribcd exactly the course already 
ado])tcd, so far as it had gom*; but provided distinctly for the 
three cases: first, of 1h(? actual surrender of Trimlmkjee or 
siiu'cre efforts of his master to seizin him, before the arrival of' 
the instruct ions : secondly, of the ])ositive inaction of the princt?; 
and thirdly, of his lefusal or evasion, after ret:eipt of Uk; in¬ 
structions, of compliance with the enhanct'il demand to be made 
upon him in the second case. In the first case, the: relations of 
the treaty of liassein were to he restored, and civery thing placard 
on the footing of' the ]>revious settlement, made on the surrender 
of Trimbukjee iii 181.5. hi the second case, the demand of 
the surrender of that delin(|uent within a time specified, and of 
hostages for perf'ormance was to be a positive preliminary to 
any accommodation ; with the further understanding, that no 
renewal of friendship could take j>laee, without the delivery of 
greater securities for the future, than the treaty of liassein 
afforded. In the last case, that of decided war, the person of 
the prince was to lx? seized, and a temporary arrangement made 
for the government of the country. The further securities, to 
be insist€?d on in the second case, were, cessions of territory, 
including the fort of Ahmednugurh, to the extent of twenty-nine 
lack rupees, applicable to the raising and pay of a force of .5000 
horse and 8000 foot on our own establishment, to replace tht? 
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contingent of his Highness’s troops, stipulated in the treaty of 
llassein, but never furnished in fiiU upon any one occasion: 
also, the surrender to the British of all claims on Guzer&t, 
Bundelkhund, and in Hindoostan; and, generally, a renunciation 
of the supremacy of the Mahratta empire. The renewal of the 
Ihrm of Ahmedabad to the Gykwar, and the restoration of aifaii^ 
in thjit cpiarter to the footing established by Colonel "Walker, 
were to fonn part of the new arrangement; and the opportunity 
was to be taken of settling some points of minor importance, 
which had for some time been the subject of mutual irritation. 
The llesident prepared himself’ to execute these instructions, 
as soon as the month assigned for the apprehension of Trim- 
bukjee should expire. But he informed Bajee Kacr of their 
arrival, and of the intimation therein, that his Highness had so 
far lost the Govemor-Generars confidence, as to have incurred 
the demand of greater securities for the future, without ac- 
(piainting him with the j)robable extent of this ulterior demand. 
In the early part of the month, no sincere efforts w^ere made to 
seize Trimlmkjee, notwithstanding the security given; indeed, 
on the night of the 13th of May every thing w^as ready for the 
prince's flight from Poona, and he was on the point of departure; 
even so late as the 17th, he issued pay to his troops and kept 
up the a})i)earance of a resohition to break finally with the 
British. On the SJOth, howxwer, he made up his mind to the 
opposite couree. The adlierents and family of Trimbukjee were 
put in durance, and proclamations issued in every direction, 
offering two lack ruj)ees and a rent free vi^ge of 1000 rupees 
a year guaranteed by the British Government to any one, who 
should bring in the person of the fugitive. Copies of the pro¬ 
clamation were given to the Resident, that he might aid in 
their circulation. Tliis conduct satisfied every body of the 
Pfishwa’s present sincerity: indeed it placed Trimbukjee’s ap¬ 
prehension, in a manner, beyond the influence of his master’s 
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caprice. Mr, fUpliinstone accordingly resolved to consider these 
exertions as a sufficient atonement, and to accept liis submission 
at the end of the month, if his conduct were not changed in 
the.interval, whether the culprit should be seized or not, for 
delivery according to the letter of tlie covenant. On the 28th 
of May, Major Ford was authorised to acquaint the Feshwa 
of the general nature of the demands that were to be made 
upon him, under the Governor-General's late instructions; and 
on the 1st of June following, the Resident went in jierson, and 
explained, article by article, a draft he had prepared of the new 
treaty. This varied from the instructions in some few points 
of minor imjmrtance; and in one material item, the amount of 
the cessions, fixing them at tlnrty-four instead of twenty-nine 
lack rupees, in order to cover extraordinary expenses of staff* 
equipment, &c. of tlie forces to be raised and substituted for 
the I’C^shwa’s contingent, provision for wliich had been over¬ 
looked in the former estimate. 

The Peshwa and liis minister endeavoured, with jnuch 
dexterity, to reduce the sum of these demands, taking the 
ground of intreaty, and reliance on the compassion and gene¬ 
rosity of the British Government. It was urged by the ministers, 
that their master’s offences, whatever they might have been, 
did not deserve so heavy a punishment, or one so grating to his 
Highness’s feelings; that we seemed to expect a strictness of 
fidelity beyond aU reason, and more than a native potentate 
had it in his power to observe; and that, if we enforced so 
rigorous a fine, the, World would cry out against us, and accuse 
his Highness of folly, in having originally formed the connexion 
with us. As proof of the wide scope of Bajce Rao’s machinations 
against our interests was pouring in from every quartcir, Mr. 
Elphinstone was inflexible in insisting on every article of his 
dr^ On the 7th of June, the month allowed for the appre¬ 
hension of Trimbukjee having exinfed, he demanded that the 
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treaty should immediately be signed, the only proof of submission 
that eould now be ‘ 2 ;iven; no reduction having; been made in 
tlie levi<‘s of iroo])s, and 'J'rimbukjee not havinj^ been delivered 
up as agrecKl upon. Six days more were consumed in further 
discussion of the several items, and ])articularly in disputes 
res])ectinf>; the districts to be ceded and the rates at which each 
should be taken. At lenpjth, on the ISth of June, the treaty 
was signed according to the original draft. 'J’lie following is 
the substance. iXrticle Isi renounces Trimbukjec Dainglia, 
engages to ])unish his adherents, and to surrender his family to 
the llritish (iovernment, as hostag(!s for his newer being again 
countenanced. Article f2d rcM'stablishes th(‘ treaty ol* llassein, 
exc(‘pt as now modified. .Article .‘Ird (‘x])lains mort* sj)e( ifically 
th(‘ former engageiiK'ut not to take JMirop(‘ans or Americans 
into tlu' service of tlu! Teshwa. Article 4th engages, in lurtlu^r 
execiitifm of th(‘jwevious sli])ulation, res])ecting his Highness* 
conduct to other native ])owers, not to receive or scaid vakeels, 
or communicate in any maniu'r, excejU through the British 
Kesident: further, rt‘nounc(‘s the character of siijnenu* head of 
the JMahratta empire. Article .0th commutes his Highness* 
])ast claims on the (iykwar for an annual ])aym(‘nt of four lack 
ru])ees, in case Anund hao should constant; if* he should not, 
arbitration to be made under the treaty of IJassein: renounct*s 
all ]>ros])cctive claims unconditionally, .\rticle bth exchanges 
the provi.so j*or the Peshwa's contingent of .0()()() horse and 3000 
infantry, for an engagement to l*urni.sh to the Jh ili.sh (iovernment 
the means of maintaining an ('cpial for(*e. Articles 7th, 8th, 0th, 
and 10th, provide for the transl'er and anumtlisscment of territories 
to be ceded for this purpose', with tlu'ir forts, according to a 
schetlule, and for the date* and operatioji of the cessions from 
the .5th of June, the coinmencenuait of the Hindoo year. 
Article Jlth authorises the discretionaiT increase of the sub- 
sidiary force and its employment in reducing the ceded districts. 
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Article IStli cedes Ahiuedimgurli with u glacis of ‘iOOO yards, 
and engages to furnisli pasture lands for the subsidiary Ibrtre. 
Articles 13th and 14th cede to us rights over’lliindelkhuiid anti 
Hiiidoostan, or in Malwa. Article 15th renews the iarin of vUnne- 
diibad to th(^ Gykwar, lor an annual ])aynieiit of lour and a half 
la<!k rui>ccs; exclusive, however, of the Katteewiir tribute. Article 
Kith ratifies tlie settlement of I’undurpoor, made the fith of July 
I8K^, for the {uljustment of the Veshwa's rtJative rights ovei* 
the .Tageerdars, and restores tlu‘ llast.t't*a's forfeited Jageer. 
Article 17th stipulates the restitution of jVItJgliat, an usuii)atioii 
of Trimbukjee from the Nizam, in violation of the treaty of 
Hussein. Article 18lh provides for the exchange t>f the ratifica¬ 
tions iirthe usual manner. 

'I'he schedule alludetl to in ^Vrlicle 7 specifies the following 
territories: Isl, the Konkan, or country between the sea anti 
the western ghats, to the north of the* higli road from i’oona 
to Hombay, ratctl by ]Mr. Elphinstone at eleven lack nipees, 
but allt'ged by the IV'-shwa's minister to yield considerably 
more; 2d, the whole of the J’eshwa’s possessions in (dizerAt-. 
estimated at ten lack rupees, exclusive however of Alimedabad 
()ol])ar and tin* (lykwar's <‘omm\itation-payment for }>ast cl.aims ; 
3d, th(‘ KatteewAr tribute, taken at four lack ru]>et‘s; 4th, the 
forts of Darwar and Koosigul, with sufliclt'nt territory in tlie 
neighbourhood and south of the' AVurda to make the entire 
annual revenue ceth'd ecpial to thirty-four lack. rup<'('s. Tlie 
<'essions w ere to be immediatt', exct‘j)t the lands in tiu' ( ’arnatie, 
tlie extent of which w^mld (U'jientl u])on what might be found 
to be the value of the Konkan ; but the two forts named were 
to lie surrendered forthwith. 

This treaty was ratified by the («overnor-(ientTal on the 5th 
of July, 1817. It contains provisions (‘or the settlement of all 
those points, that for a long time before had been the subject of 
acrimonious discussion at the Tooiia durbar, as well a.s for securing 
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the Britisli Government, as far as seemed possible, against a 
eontiiiuance of his Highness' treachery and secret hostility. 
'The engagement being avowedly comijulsory, and ihvolving 
an aggrandizement of our own territories at the expense of our 
late ally, the first that had been made upon any Mahratta state 
since the settlement of 1805-6*, ^as undoubtedly calculated to 
increase the ajjprehension and alarm, with which our jjower and 
jjolicy were regarded.- But the measure was exacted and war¬ 
ranted by Bajee Bao’s indis])uiable perfidy; and the detection 
of it at the moment, w'lieii w’e were on the point of entering 
on a connected plan of operations, directed to tluj extirpation 
of the predatory hordes, would have justified a stiU further 
reduction of the means of this ])riiice than w'as actually eff*e(!ted, 
nay, perhaps, have wnrranted bis entire suspension from the 
exercise of any kind of autin)rity and infliience ]Mmding those 
ojjerations. Sul)s(xpu^nt events showed the danger of restoring 
him to any shaie of ))ower, until thi^ projected measures had 
been comjjleted. It was liardly to l)e expected, that his ])ritle 
could ever forgive the humiliation he had been subjected to, or 
that the sense of comparative w’^eakm?ss, which had l)een tlu‘ 
motive of present submission, c*ould I'or a moment influencre his 
spe<‘ulatioii on those ulterior c*ha.nces, held out by the ent(n*|>rise 
in wliich we w'ere about to eng<ige. Tliis speculation, not his 
j)resent conditiem, W’as the obvious source of all his subsequent 
treachery, and of all his past intrigues, ’^’'et 2 )C‘rhaps tin? risk 
was^ unavoidable; for an attemj)! to remove the head of‘ the 
Mahratta nation entirely from ])ower and consideration would, 
at this juncture, have been productive of much cKuifusion, and 
must have contributed to exasperate the hostile disposition of 
that nation to an earlier and probably a more general ferment, at 
a moment too when we wei*e less ])nij)aix‘d. On the whole, there 
was e< 2 ual moderation and justict) in exa(;ting, by w ay of safeguard 
against an ally of detected perfidy, whose sernces to a certain 
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extent we were entitled to ex])ect, that in lieu of the contingent 
he was liimself bound to furnish to the cause, he should proYide 
the means of maintaining an equal Iwdy at our o>Yn immediate 
diE^iosition. As for the? ajipeals made to our liberality and coin- 
f)as.sion Jifter the final resolution to submit wjis taken, these wx‘re 
very justly allowtHl to have no W'eight in mitigating the terms 
imposed; such motives can have no legitimate influence, until 
confidence be com])l<*tcly re-established; and no part of the 
Peshw’a's conduct, from the lim<* of our first connc'Xion with 
him, had left an impression ol* his character, that cTititled him to 
b(‘ restored to it in the former degree*. The (jessions now de¬ 
manded, though t*xtensive, wt're by no means a dead loss to his 
Excheejuer; for he would henceforward be saved the expense 
of supporting, from his own resources, the Ibrce they Mould 
enabh' us to kee]) iq). It should be recolh*cted, that llajee llao 
had for ten years enjoyed the beiu'fit of the llritish .subsidiary 
force, without any coiTesjmnding petnmiary sacrifice on his part : 
for the cession of his Jhindelkhund revenues, by way of subsidy, 
^vas a surrender of what he never had really posst‘ssed, what 
re(juired an exptmsivc^ military force to occupy, and M’hat any 
other ])ow'er would have btxai free to undertake the conquest 
of. I’or these reasons, it is fair to presume, that Bajee Kao will 
not be thought to have bt?en too hardly dealt w’ith on the j»resent 


occasion. 


Th(? subsidiary force returned to Seroor immediately alter 
the (‘xecution ol' the treaty, in order to prt?]>arc itself to take 
a part in the general ojierations of the I'usuing season. One 
battalion, however, was detached to take possession of the 
cessions in the Konkan. Thc^ force that had moved into 
Kandf'sh, under Colonel Doveton, succeeded in keeping under 
that part of the country, and ultimately in expelling from it 
Trimbukjee and his adhercTits. ^Vhat most contributed to 
this was the gaUant storm of a strong hold occupied by them, 
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of the name of Doraiia. Colonel Scott, of the 22d Madrais 
native; infantry, appeared before it with a detachment on the 
1 Otli ol‘ July, and resolved immediately to attempt an escalade. 
Alakin^ ladders ol’ his tent-poles, he forthwith attacked the 
Petta, and carried it in several plac!€;s. The giirrison retired 
into the fort; which, akirmed at observing the further prejwira- 
tions for storming that j)oint also, they likewise surrendered. 
After this, 'rrimhukjee’s adherents <*eased to make htwid, and he 
himself retired to C^hoolce Muheshmir on the Nerbuddn. where 
he spc*nt the* rainy months with a few foUowt'rs. (^olonel 
Doveton movtKl hack to his cantonment of JAlna on the 17th 
of .lulv,. 



CHAPTEJl X. 


GENERAL PREPARATIONS. 


1817, JUNK TO NOVEMBEK. 


Treaty ol’ Poona executed—ccHbiouK ndjusled—vakeels dismissed—a<lvaiitagcs U» 
Gykwar—increase oi subsidiary fbi'ce—eonsec^uent cessions and exchange of' 
territory—Governor-Generars jdans—Ilindooslan—Dukliun—Madras army— 
how disposed—delays in Dukliun—T.ord Hastings leaves the Presidency — 
Political ojicrations—their scale enlarged on l^ord Hastings’ sole responsibility 
—he takes the lieltl -crosses the Jumna—General Donkin moves from Agra — 
negotiation with Siiitlheea—terms proposed—demand of llindia and Aseergurh 
—reastms—treaty signed and rjitified—constituent general order—its execution 
—Treaty with Ameer Khun—and Keroulce chiel—Jaloun—Sagur-Bliojial. 


Tiij'. rainy season of 1817 wtis spent in preparations for ;i 
great iiiilittiry effort against tlu‘ IMndarees, anti whatever powers 
of eentral India might supjiort them ; and in arrangements lor 
giving immediate efteet to the several stijmlations of the treaty 
of Poona, particularly tluise relating to the territorial cessions of 
the Peshwa. 

Less difficulty or evasion was experienced, in obtaining the 
punctual cxet;ution of the treaty, than might, have been c'xpected 
from the known ])crsonal charac^ter of tlnit ]jrince: but our con¬ 
tinued jM)ssession of his three t<>rts of Singurh, liygurh, ami 
Poomndur, to wliich, from their strength and vic*inity to Poona, 
he was known to attach a high value, was a powerful motive lor 
alacrity ; since, without the unetjuivocal display of good faith on 
his part, he could scarcely have hoped for their restoration. The 
formal orders for the delivery of the forts and territories of Gii- 
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zerat and the northern Konkan, together with those for Koosigul 
and Darwar, were obtained by the 18th of June; and as, with 
exce})tion of thi* killadar of Darwar, none of the subordinate 
otticers made any demur to im]}licit obedienei;, the whole of tliese 
districts wctc in our hands before the end of .Tuly, and the sole 
point remaining to be settled was, the value at which the Kon¬ 
kan should be taken, wheneci the t‘xtent ot* the further cessions 
to the south w'as to bi‘ regulated. It had been agreed to rate 
tin* honkan at wdiat the J*eshw’a's accounts of the average for the 
past twc'iity years miglit show to have bec*n the actual receij)ts 
from it, clear of all deductions, and with an allowance for th(‘ 
expense of collection. f)n relerencc to th(‘se, instead of their 
(‘xhibiting a produc;t of more than eleven la<;k rupees, the 
rate Mr. Elphinstone had been willing to allow, the net value 
w^as not found to excised seven lack; so that, to make up tlu‘ 
.'14 lack ru]>ees, a territory ]>rcKlucing 18 w’ould, under the 
treaty, have been demandable in the C'arnatitr, instead of nine as 
at first assunied. In consideration of his former offer to accept 
nine, the Bi^sident, though he saw^ no reason why he should not 
draw’ the actual advantage, in the same manner as he must havc^ 
abided the loss, still thought it right to act with some indulgence, 
and not to ]>ress with too much severity. Acc^ordingly, he 
limited his present dennand to 11 lack, notwithstanding wdiich, 
many obstacles and dc;lays were throw n in the way of the assign¬ 
ment of sjjet^ilic territory. M’he Resident, seeing this, made a 
written demand of Ramxi Rediiore, Soondoor, and some other 
districts, estiraatc»d to yield that amount: but, w’hile this matter 
was under discussion, receiving intimation of an arrangement on 
foot with Futteh Singh Gykwar, to obtain Ahmedabad for the 
Company, he so far modified the demand cis to take the 4i lack 
ruj)(K‘s of rent, payable for the Peshwa's moiety of that pUice by 
the ( lykwar, instead of an equal cession tow'ards the Carnatic, 
leaving Gi lack only to be made good from that ejuarter. On 
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this basis, an agreement was finally concluded in August; l^ur- 
war and Koosigul being taken at 84,()()b rupees, and tliti Pesliwu's 
territories, south and eastwaril of the W'unhi, to make up the 
remaining .566,000 ru])ees. 

The other articles of the treaty luui j)i‘eviou.sly been exe¬ 


cuted. The resident vakeels of* fort'igji stales receivt'd tlu'ii' 


formal dismissal, at tiie time the first orders for suiTender weiv 


delivered. Eajecj Eao liimselli alter admitting ]Mr. Elphinstojie 
to iui audience, at which he seemed very sullen ajid dejected, 
c|uitted Poona on tlui 18th oj‘ June, on the preleiKtc of his 
annual pilgrimage to Puiidurj)oor, leaving all minor arrange¬ 
ments to be settled ])y his ministers. The vakecds, tliougb 
dismissed, were many of them natives of the Peshwa's territories, 
and had, therefore, claims to be allo^ved a continued residence 


there, notwithstanding their dismissal from public timjdoy. 
Ilenw, it was impossilile to prevent the continuation of their 
intrigues ; and, even if they had tlicjnselves been removed, othci’ 
unacknowledged instruments and emissai'ies wert? at hand in 
abundance. Nevertheless, there was this advantage in tin* 
strictness of the 4th article of the treaty, that besides abolishing 
the formal character of the communications that passed between 
the Peshwa and other j)owtM’s, it imposed the necessity ot‘ coji- 
<«aling the nistruments and t‘xistence, as well as the nature e! 
the intrigues afioat; Jbr it would thencclbrvvard be a sulficieiii 
ground ol’ complaint, that sucdi things were piissing, without 
waiting for [uoof ol“ a hostile purpose, bel'ortj they coii]<J be 
Jioticed. Thus, intrigue became mucli more hazardous to Paiec 
llao; though he was not of a disposition to be deterred by such 
hazards. This, however, was not tlu* only object contemplated 
at the time of imposing this humiliation. It was conceived to 
be the most public and effectual mode of proclaiming to the 
other princes of India, the new condition, in which the fonnei* 
head of the Maluratta empire was to be considert d as having 
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j>laced himself. Tlie ctase was not one in which feelings of 
tenderness towards the pride of Bajee Eao were entitled to 
much weight: but, siiu^e it was of importance to eradicate in 
him the disj)osition to regard himsell* as the rallying fioint of 
the iSiahrattii nation, and, if possible, to remove this dangerous 
notion from others, the public dismissal of vakeels was thought 
to be a most ettectual means of promoting the end, and in tliis 
view it was desira])le to recjuire it on this occasion. 

Th(? treaty of Boona, indej)endently of its advantageous 
(romjmmiise of all jKist claims by the Besbwa on the (iykwar 
family, ibr an annual ])ayment of four lack rupees, gave the 
latter a most ])rofitable lease ol‘ Ahmedabad, and remitted in 
])ei']>etuity all tribute or <rom])ensation for military service, 
t*xtinguishing thereby all ]m‘tensions of fi'udal superiority. 
I’hese benefits, which tog(?ther were ix'ckoned considerably to 
exceed 20 lack rupees a year in value, were about to be ae- 
c'orded to the (iykwar, for no other merit or claim on his part, 
except till* murdtu* of his minister and representative, for Avhicii 
d(‘ed this might be consid<‘rc;d as a just atonement (‘xatded I’iom 
a jwince, who had by his condiu L identified himself with the 
actual })er]>etraU)r of the crime. 'I’lie Bombay (ioveriiment, 
thinking the‘moment of our having made such consitltnable 
acquisitions for this ally bivoiirable for iirging se 2 >arate objects 
oJ* mutual advantage to the two stales, determined, at the lime 
of imparting the above benefits, to attempt to }>rocure Futteh 
Singh’s consent to jwovide funds for an increase of the subsidiary 
f'ortre, and thus to bear a more just proportion of the general 
diarge incurred in the dcjfbnce of (iuzerat, than had hitherto 
been contributed by the (.lyk^var. 'rin* projmsed addition to 
the subsidiary force was 1000 infantry and two regiments of 
cavalry for the (iuzerat forc*e. Fhe troojjs subsidiswl at ])resent 
consisted only of flOOf) infantry, with no regular cavalry of any 
kind. With a frontier so exiM)se<l, as that of (rykwjir, on the 
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cast, the north, and the west, siifli a foi*ec was obviously a ^ery 
insufficient protection. Jndet'd, its a(rknowlt*tlged inadequacy 
obhged us always to k(‘ej) a body of’ our own troops in tlu? 
neighbourhood; niany of wboin, ])articiilarly a regiment of 
dragoons, (the King’s 17tb), were constantly acting with the 
subsidiary force, without any d(‘)nand u])on the (Jykwar for the 
expense of a reinforcement so necessary to its cfticiei»cy, though 
he derived the whole advantage. IJiith*!- these circumstances, 
and in <‘onsideration of the very flourishing condition into 
which the aff'aii s of the ]>rincipality had been brought since the 
estaldishment of our influence, as wt‘ll as of tlu^ many advantages 
at different times s<'cur(‘d by us for the family, the Bombay 
Government thought itsi'lf warrante<l in asking an incri^asc of 
subsidy on this occasion, s\ifficit‘nt to make the force kept U)> 
strong enough to act indepc'iidently in siqqmrt of our int<‘rests 
in that quarter. It was resolved, at tlie same time, to urge a 
further reduction and reform of the irregular and (‘fficient, though 
very chargable military (‘stablidmumt maintained by the tiyk- 
wai’ himself, ’flu* Su])reme-( lovernment signified its entire 
a])]>roval of the ])ro])ositiou, ifl’utleh Singh’s assent should be 
obtained. 

'J’he })rovision for this additional subsidy, most desired by 
the Bombay (iovernment, was tlu^ moiety of the Jvatteewar 
tribute, realizetl by its own agency for the* (iykwar. The other 
half of this tribute had beem enjoyed by the l*(';shwa, and Avas 
included in the cessions of the treaty of Boona ; consequc'ntly, it 
was an object to exclude all for<‘ign influcTice but our oavu from 
that part of the country. To this, howevcT, I’utteh Singh 
showed a decided rejAUgnance*; but the advantages of the farm, 
just obtained of Ahmedabad, were tendered in lic'ii of it, and 
ultimately accejAted, with some further rents of inferior im¬ 
portance, to complete the sum recpiired for tlui in<;rease of sub¬ 
sidy. A further arrangement was iifterwards made for the 
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exchange of the interest in Ahmedabad, held by the Gykwar, 
indejjendently of the liirm, for three pevguniiahs of our own^ 
situated inconveniently near to llrodera. I’hese were llubhoee, 
Ilhadhurpoor, and Saolee, yielding altogether near three lack, 
an amount which was c‘xpect(id to extK.*ed the valut; of the 
interest accepted in exchange. Other advantages also had 
accrued to us from the treaty of roona, aftbrding the means of 
advantageous exchanges; and the o])portmiity >\as taken of im¬ 
proving our frontier, and consolidating our scattered possessions 
in (iuzerat, so as to avoid thi‘ frecpient collision of a divided 
authority, which existed under the former relations with tlic 
court of llrodera. The negotiation was conducted on tlie prin¬ 
ciple of equal exchange: but such are tlie habitual delays of a 
Mahratta durbar, anti such the pertinjicity n ith which it seeks 
to drive the hardest bargain })ossible, that tht^ treaty was not 
concluded until tlie O’th of JSTovember, 1817, and mucli further 
matter yet remained to be atljusted; insomuch, that tlu^ agree¬ 
ment was not Ibrwardcd lor the final ratification of llu‘ Go- 
vernor-tieneral, until tlie November following. The mutual 
transfers then amounted to 578,848 rupeijs: amongst them, in 
addition to what have above been mentioned, the llritish Go¬ 


vernment ceded its moiety of the town of Pittawud for tlie 
(iykwar’s moiety of Oomrut, by which, and othei’ similar vx- 
changes, the possessions of both w-ere consolidatixl and improved. 


The hitherto indefinite frontier of our immediate territories in 


Guzenit was fixed by these arrangements. The perguniiahs of 
Ciogo, Bhaonugur, and Sehor<?e, are the most southernly; thence 
a line through Kanpoor to Patree on the lesser llin, and east¬ 
ward from Patree through Vurungam, Ahmedabad, and Kujk 
purwmnj, to Jiala-Siuore and Beerpoor on the Myhee, forms our 
western and northern boundary; the Myhee is our bomidary to 
the east. 


The only other changes consequent upon the treaty of 
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Poona, which arc of sufficjicnt iniporiance to require notice, 
were tliose which arose out of the cession of the Peshwa’s 
rights in Ifincloostan and Ihindelkhund. Put, as the settle¬ 
ment of tlK‘sc fell in with the preparations and general plan of the 
ensuing canqiaign, it is better to kvave t'ach sej)arate c^ase to find 
its pkice aftiongst the transactions, that brought us into contact 
witli the ])arty whom it concerned. The cession of these rights 
by th(‘ Pesliwa, just at this time, gave us a great advantage in 
the siibs«*(juent operations: had they remained vested in Ikijee 
Rao, as tluy would havt* done in the (went of no mjiture having 
occurred with him, and the (‘xpcctation of thus acciuiring the 
disposal of them could not have been antu;ij)ated, the peaceable 
setthMueiit of cx'iitral India would have been embarrassed and 
inqieded by long and intricate? disjmtes, and clogged at every 
step ])y (‘udless iiitrigiu* and irritating discussion. The disposal of 
these luMiefits was desirable, rather fis a means ol* effecting other 
objects by their exerhange, than with a view to approjwiate the 
whole to ours(?lves, as was abundantly verified by the acttual 
residt. Proc?eed we now to (‘X]>laiii the general plan of opera¬ 
tions, (k'viscd for the cxc'cution ol* the Suprcme-(4overnment’s 
deh'rmination to siqqm.'ss and extinguish for ever the existing 
mischief of jiredatory associations. 

'I’he ])lan of I.<>rd Hastings embraced the whole circle of the 
reserved possessions of Sindheea and llolkar, including likewise 
a great ])art of Rajpootana. AV'ithin these limits, it nas his 
intention, if possible, wholly to (^online the campaign, by sur¬ 
rounding them with a coition of efficient corjis, which should 
converge simultaneously towards a common centre; making 
provision, howcvcT, for the possible event of the enemy's passing 
this barrier, and by no means neglecting the defence of our own 
territories. On the side of Ilindoostan, it w'as his Tordship s 
intention to have four divisions in the field, each of sufficient 
strength to act independently under any circumstances; besides 
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two corjjs of observ^'ition, to ^ard the most ex})osed part of our 
frontier, in ease the enemy should find the oj)])ortiinity of 
undertaking an offensive enteqmse. 'I'lie ])()ints at which the 
several eor])s were ordered to collect weri% iKalinjur in Bimdel- 
khund, some ])oint on the Jumna midway between ("al})€*e and 
KtAwa, Agra, and Ih'waree. JJu' t wo corjjs of (»bs<*rVati()ii wci’e 
to Ik* stationetl, one about, Hcnva. to the south of J\Jirzaj)Oor 
and ]l(*nares, and the other lurther eastward, in the southern 
extremity of IJehar On the; side of the Dukhun, his TiOrdship 
expected to have in the field at least four substantives coips and 


a r<*serve, e^acli oi‘ stnmgth enough to act inde])endently. In 
Guzeriil a cor])s was also to be formed, to ])(*netrate in a north¬ 
easterly direction, and com]>l(^te the cordon of the inte'iidt'tl area 
of operations. 

Tt was his Lordshijfs design to assuim* the ])ersonal direction 
of the different movements, and to fix his lu'ad-ejuarters with 
the centre* elivisie)n ed’the JJengal army, aj)pointeel te) renele'y.vous 


Iwtwcen 0a1])ee^ and lOtawa; aiul it nas dee*me'd ne'e*e‘ssary, ^vith 
a view to ensure a elue consistejicy of action on the siele e>f the 
Dukhun, te> reque*st the* (’ommande'r-in-(.Jue*f of the Maelras 
Presieleme*y to take the* pe*rsonal commanet eil the* troops bi'twe*en 
the Nerbuelela anel Kishna ; anel te) ivgulate the* elis])osition of 
the fe)r(*es te) be the*re e*e)lleel('el, so as te) fill in with his !K)id- 
ship's proje*cts on the? siele* e)f 1 lineleistan. Sir 'JJiomas JJisle)p 
acce)relingly te)ok the fieJel, unde*!- the (iove*rnor-Ge‘iierarsorele*rs, 
on the 21st of June; and was veste*el with full pe)Iitical ])e)wc*rs, 
in adelitie)!! te) liis military ceimmanel. (.k)le)nel Sir Jeihn Afal- 
colm, an e)fficer of the Maeh-as Establishmemt, of high name and 
merit, had returned to India in the beginning e)f 1817; and, 


* Beyond Bchar to the ciist^the Bengal sonlheni and western frontier w*as con¬ 
sidered to be suflicicntly guarded by the troops already in position at Midnapoor 
and Cuttack; but, on the defection of the Nagpoor Raja, a reinforcement was sent 
from the Presidency, in which a squadron of dragoons was included. 
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happening to come to Jlengal to wait upon the Cxovernor- 
General, just at the time wht'ii the plan of t)perations lor the 
ensuing season was under delilx'ration, lie was thouglit a lit 
person to b(; cm}>lo)^cd as the ])()litieal agent on the ])art of the 
Governor-ticncral, to aid Sir Thomas Ilislop in that capacity; 
but witli a commission to act separately, with the coiH'urrtMice 
of Sir Thomas ITislop, whenever (‘irenmstanees might rtHpiire it. 
This offietM* was in eonsecpieiure made accpiainted with the wlioh? 
of the plans in contein])lation, and n'turned to tlu* head-(]iiarters 
of the Afadras army early in .Inly, eaiTyiiig with him tlu* com¬ 
missions of Ilrigadier-tieneral for himself and (.'olonels lloveton. 
Smith, Floyer, and Vritzler. Sir John Alalcolm immediately 
set out on a tour to the s(‘veral native' courts, in order to concert 
measures with the res])ectivc British residents ; while' Sir 'riiomas 
nisle>p was e'ligage'd in ))iaking the military <lis]>e>sitienis for the' 
a})j)re)aefhing e*am])aign. 

Lord Hastings was e'Xtreme'ly ele'sirenis of liaving tw'e> corps 
at Ic’ast upeni the Xe'rbuelda by the' e*lose of the rains, if pe)s~ 
sible; wishing rathe*r te> fall u])e)n the Pinelare‘e*s, while their 
j>e)we*r e)f rapiel moveme'iit we)ulel be cram])e.*el by the swolleai 
state e)f the rivers. (VJonel Aelams, with the Xagpoor sub- 
sitliary Je>re*e*, was alreaely at Hoshungabael; the? e>tlu'r force was 
te) be asse'inbU'd at Hinilia, le)wer ele)wn the rive*]*. A nuwe'inent 
frenn both these points, in e'ombinatiem with (he leTt elivision of 
the Jhiugal fem'c frenn Ihmde'lkhuiiel, in the elire'e'lion ofSagur, 
would effectually drive the Tindare'e's from their usual haunts 
abe)ve the ghfits inte) Alalvva. 

The troe)ps iineler Sir 'JJiomas rnsle)p*s e'ennmanel, cxe*lusivc 
ejf the re3scrv(‘, which was ewdere'el to cedle.'ct in advance e)f 
Adoni, and plae'ed uneler llrigadie'r-( h?neral Tritzler's directie)n, 
amounted to four battalions of Lure)])ean and thirly-e)ne and 
a half of native infantrj’, I'ight regiments of native ca\alry, a 
S(|uadron of drage)e)ns, twe> of horse artillery, and seven anel 
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a half companies of foot artillery. Besides the above, there 
were six battalions of the Nizam's reformed infantry, and 4000 
horse, under ir.uropean officers: also 4000 Siladar horse, raised 
for the campaign by the liaja of IMysore, under the stipulations 
of the treaty contracted with him; and the tn)ops of Salabut 
Khan, a jmwerful jageerdar of the Nizam, settled under our 
guarantee at Kllichpoor in Berar. The following was the dis¬ 
position made of these extensive means: Colonel Adams was 
already at Hoshungabad with the Nagpoor subsidiaiy force, 

which was constituted the fifth division of the army of the 

•> 

Dukhun, To lliiidia Sir Thomas llislop intended to proceed 
in ]:)crson, with a division, to be called the first, composed of 
a scpiadron of dragoons and two regiments of native? cavalry, 
one* European and six native battalions of infantry, with field 
artillery, but no batte'riiig train. A brigade of the Nizam’s 
infantry, the jVlysore horse’, and vSalabut Khan's troops, were, 
with a fc’w regulars, to be formed into a se’parate division, the 
third, to proceed in advance, under the' c’omniand of Sir John 
iMale;olm. Colonel lloveton’s force was constituted the second 
division, and a])])ointe*el to inancx’uvre in Berar, in support of 
Sir Thomas llislop, and for the se’curity of the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tories. C.olonc’l Smith's force was destined to form the fourth 
eli\isic)]i, and to operate in Kanelesh to the south of the S;it])oora 
range of hills, whieli divide’s the valleys of the Japtee anel Ner- 
budda, keej)ing in communic?ation with Coloni’l Doveton on one 
side*, and with the (hizerat force on the other. Sufficient ]>ro- 
vision was thought to be made for the doubtful disposition of 
Bajc?e’ Bao anti the Poona Mahrattas, as well as for the Nizam’s 
weakness and the turbulence of the Patans of Hyderabad, by 
leaving three native battalions, reinforced by half the Bombay 
European regiment, at the fexrmcr place, and a force similar in 
t?vt?ry rt?sj)ecl at the latt e^r; both under the supjmrt of the reserve 
assembling in advance of Adoni, and capable of being further sup- 
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ported by the divisions of Brigadier-GtJnerals Smith and Dovcton, 
who were purposely licld back from the most advanced line of 
operation, that they might be available in either direction. At 
NagiJoor the force was smaller; consisting of only two weak 
Madras battalions, and three troops of llengal cavahy. There 
was certainly no hostile a})pearancc; in tlu^ (ionduct of our allies, 
at tlui time the above military dispositions were made. Yet 
Mr. Kl])hinstone leaned to the o})inioii, that the irritated fetdings 
of Bajt?e Hao, while the humiliations put upon him by the treaty 
of Poona were fresh in his memory, rendered it unsale to <*arry 
the subsidiary I’orce to a distance trom tlu; ca])ilal. But he 
yielded to the more c()nfident judgment of Sir .lohii Malcolm, 
who, on liis arrival at Poona on the 6th of A ugust, finding the 
P6slnva still absent, went out by dak, a distance of ninety 
miles, to meet him ; and, after having been n‘(;eived with great 
attention at tw'o audiences, returned with tin* avowed conviction, 


that his Highness coidd not be meditating any- fresh hostility. 
PJe urged also the advance of Colonel Smith to the north at an 
eai’ly period, as of material importancre to the success of the 
general plan. 

The arrival of the JNiadras forward divisions at the }K)ints 
assigned to them was retarded by a continuance of heavy rain 
beyond the usual season, tis w^ell as by an attack of illness, of 
wliicb Sir Thomas Ilisloj) recovered with difficulty, and some 
other untow ard circumstances : so that the first division, instead 


of arriving at fliiidia by the beginning of October, .as was 
intended, did not reach that point until the lOth of Xovember. 
The o])erations on the side of llindoostan were in some degree 
retarded in consccjuciicc. It is necessary to mention them more 
in debiiL 


The Marquess of Hastings embarked a second tijiie on 
the voyage up the Ganges on the 8th of July, 1817. He 
arrived at Cawnpoor in September, having stopped nowhere 
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on the route, except for a very few days at the city of Patna, 
whitlier a complimentary deputation had conje down from 
Katmaudlioo, to wliich it was thought politic to sliow every 
|K)8sibh? attention. In consequence of the delay on the side of 
the Dukhun, the Jlengal troops were not put in motion till the 
middle of October; the 10th of that month Ixnng fixed upon 
for tlu5 rendezvous of the Bund<‘lkhund anny, and the i^Oth for 
that of the ceiitn; and Agra columns. The llcwaree force was 
intended to act as a. reserve, and was therefore not required to 
Ix^ so early in motion. 

In tht* interval, the political operations had commenced. 
The Su])reme-(jovernment lelt itself authorized, by the in¬ 
structions already received from Knsl and, to undertake active 
mcasitres for tlu^ suppression of the jjredatory hordes, so far as 
the dislodgment of the Pimhirees from their haunts in Malwa 
and Sagur, and to make such arrangements with the chiefs in 
the neighbourhood, or those tt) whom we might restore the 
lands reco^'t'red from the Pindaret's, as shoidd secure us against 
their re-establishment in that ])art of the country. The Mar- 
([ucss of Hastings had himsc*ll‘ iilways been of opinion, that, 
without a complete reform of* the comlition of central India, 
that is to say, without so alUu’ing the relations of the several 
princes and associations oiu* to another, as to remove all induce¬ 
ment to jnedatory and ambitious adventure, on the extensive 
scale on which it was now prosecuted, no partial measures, 
howevt'r brilliant or successful on our part, and distressing to 
the adventurers for the time, could prevent the speedy re¬ 
currence of the evil, and probably in a more fonnidable shape. 
His I.ordship saw plainly, that with mere temporary expedients, 
the work u ould be left to be done over again, and that there 
<!ould lx? no se(!iu*ity for the future in any plan that did not 
se ttle, or provide the means of settling, every one's pretensions 
to dominion, so as to leave a broad line of demarcation between 
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the Chief of a regular government and the leader of lawless 
banditti. The whole of cjentral India was at present the arena 
of a general scramble for dominion. It was re(|uisite at length 
to fix who should be acknowledged as the lawful possessors now 
and from this time forth. His mind was fully convinced, tliat 
¥rithout doing this, and without binding the rec»gnisc*d pos¬ 
sessors in such a league*, a.s should on one hand check their dis¬ 
position to encroach on t;ach other, by the prospect of certain 
loss of the stake each posscssc^d, and, on the other, should unite 
them all by a sense of ctommon interest against a common 
depredator, little would have been done towards the <?radication 
of the prevailing habits of pretlatory advcmtiire, whicli were 
the grand object of anxiety and alarm. He did not despiiir of 
being able to form stich a c<)mbination, by offering the general 
guarantee and })r<itection of the British Government; though it 
was evident, that nothing short of that inflexible rigour of 
control and irresistible jiower of (mforcing olwdience to its 
award, which the British Government alone could exercise, 
could possibly impose a due degree of restraint on tin? jxissions 
and ambition of a host of grex'dy jirettinders, aspiring by right 
of birth, or of the sword, to the territorial sovereignties of this 
wide expanse. 

His Lordship hoped, that the jjrincipal (chiefs, Sindheea anti 
Holkar, would voluntarily seciond the design upon a proper in¬ 
vitation, for both had reason by this time to know, that the 
fortunes of their families were on the wane; and (hough the 
invitation jiromised to gratify no ambitious vitiws of aggrantlize- 
ment, at any rate it would rivet their dominion over their 
remaining territories, and ensure to their families the entire 
inheritance, instead of a dilapidated succession, fast dc'creasing, 
day afti^r day, by waste and usurpation, similar to what had been 
witnessed for the last ton years. I'lie great ofliccTS of both 
families,'who had already tasted of these usurpations, and pro- 
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luibly expected further to gorge their appetite^ were the perBoi)# 
£roin whom the most serious oj^sition to the plan was to be 
feared; but even they might be won over by the proffered 
guarantee of their past gains against the capru^e of a master and 
Uie hiikieness of fortune; and then, in fact, the needy and 
desperate alone would heartily opjwse the execution of the 
design. To Ameer Khan it was resolved to offer such a guar 
nontee immediately: his a(;tual indej)endence of llolLar might 
feirly hii assumed, from his whole conduct since Juswunt Bao’s 
death. Sindheea’s sirdars, on the contrary, could not be sepa> 
vately treated with, unless the temper of that prince should be 
declaredly inimical. 

Such was the outline of the policy which Lord Hastings 
determined to ol>serve towards the ]\Iahratta jKiwcm of ctuitral 
India. In furtherance of it, he did not hesitate boldly to 
assume the princij»lc, tliat in the operations against the l*iu- 
darees. no one could l>e suffered to be neutral, but all should be 
required to jf>ia in the league for their suppression, under con¬ 
ditions, securing their active co-operation, as well in the present 
measures of cure, as in the ulterior prcjvcntive efforts against the 
future rise of these or similar associations into dahgeroiw 
im})ortancc. 'fhe independent principalities, like Bhopal aiwL 
Qpme of the Bajpoot states, were likewise to be included iu the 
league, on the c^ondition of a moderate tribute, sufficient to 
defray the exjwnse of' our general protection of all; but in all 
(^es where Sindheea or Holkar c;oul(l establish the right to a 
separate tribute, tlud also was to be confirmed to tliem under 
British guarantetj. The orders for the simultaneous execution 
of this extensive ]>lan of concert throughout every part of Indi^i^ 
were issued towards the end of September. It had been 
originally intended to wmt till the armies were in the field; 
but the discussions «^j)ectirig the march of part of Sir Thomaa 
mdnp's army by the route of Sindheea’s territory of Boor- 
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hanpoor, rendtcred it necessary tliat» the communication of out 
designs should not be longer delayed: suspense in respect tb 
them being always more prejudicial than a direct knowledge of 
the worst that is to happc*n. 

The negotiations with Holkar, Ameer Khan, Jypoor, Joudh* 
poor, Oodeepoor, and the other Kajpoot static *■, were entrusted 
to Mr. INfetcalfe, the resident at Jlehlee. Ca])tain Close, the 
resident at the durbar of Siiidlieea, was appointed to conduct 
the negotiations at (Jwalior. Tin* revision of our relations with 
the Bundela Chiefs, W’ho ow<‘d tribute or allegiance* to the 
Peshw'a, viz. those of .Thanset*, Simitar, .fuloun, Diitteea, and 
Tearee, and the settlement with Ihmaeek Kao, who, on Iwhalf 
of a Mahratta woman, administered the affairs of Sagur f proper, 
were confided to the political agent in lhindt‘lkhund, Mr. Wau- 
chope. The resident, at Niigjioor'w as dirc^cted to tendcT to the 
actrejitance of I^uzur Mahommed of ilhopAl the terms which 
had been yiroposed to his fatlu*r in 18] 4-15, and to require liim, 
in case of his acceding to tlumi, to forward without delay a 
written paper containing the scweral stipulations, ]ireparatory to 
the advance of Colonel Adams through his territories. Nuzur* 
gurh w%as named as the fort to be rcquircnl of him for a depot. 
The arrangements of detail were left to Sir 'fhoinas Hislop and 
Sir John Malcolm, wiiosc^ arrival on the ISIcrbudda w'as then 
shortly expected. 

In communic*jiting the course he was about to adojit to the 
council at Fort William, the Marquess of Hastings briefly cku 

* KuUi, Boomlec, Banswara, Bikuuet-r, and JcsscliiH'cr. There was also a lole 
dependent of tlie Peshwa’s, the Kcroulee Cliicf, with whom engagements were to 
be made at this residency. 

f The Jaloumnau, Nana Govind Ihm, was the hereditary Chief of Sagur; but 
as it was a principle with us not to disturb orcu]mncy, unless the occupant should 
range himself on the side of the enemy, Beuacck Kao was to bo jiurmittcd to 
engage for what he held of Siigur, notwithstanding the abstract right of Govind 
Rod. 
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dared his reasons for deviating from the more limited views 
that seemed to be entertained in England, and at the same 
time ex|>ressed a confident hope, that the enlarged j)lan he had 
laid down for the secure and pennanent attainment of his 
object would njeet with the assent of the most considerable 
princes of central India. “It was his boast,*’ he said, “ to have 
“ an earnest desire to accomplish every thing by pacific^ means, 
“ and to 1 k‘ able to detJare with sincerity, that the exclusive 
* object of his present pre])aniti<)ns was to get rid of the greatest 
“ pest that society ever ex])erieiiced.‘’ lie did not hesitate to 
take upon himstdf the undivithsl responsibility of acting with¬ 
out the full sanction of the home authoritiesfor he felt con¬ 
fident the result would justify liis determination in the eyes of 
those authorities, and of the Jlritish nation at large. 

On the iTiorning of the iGth of October, the (iovenior- 
General took Iht^ field in person, and on the 20th reached the 
rendezvous of the cc^ntre division of the grand army, which was 
apiK)inted to assemble at Secundera on the Jumna. The next 
day the ibree was reviewed. It (consisted of two battalions of 
Europi^an and seven battalions of native infantry, five squadrons 
of European dragoons, and eight of‘ native ctavalry, besides two 
troops of a newly-raised cori>s mountid on dromedaries. There 
were also three troops of horse artillery, together with a light 
and heavy train, and every equij^meiit for a siege, in case it 
should be found necessary to und<?rtake any enterprise of that 
nature. The number of fighting men of the regular army 
attached to this division exceedwl 12,500. On the 26th of 
October, this force crossed the Jumna on a bridge of boate 
constmeted for the purjjosc, and thence proceeded in its march 
direct upon Gu’alior, by the route of Jaloun and Seonda. The 
right division under Major-General Donkin, in stremgth al)oiit 
4000 infantry and 3000 ciivalry, including an irregular corps, 
moved simultaneously in the same direction from Agra. The 
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time of movement was so calculated, that the centre division 
dhould arrive at Seonda on tlie Sindh on the same day that 
General Donkin reached the Chuinbul at Dholiwor Btu’ce; after 
which botli forces would advance on (iwalior, or prosecute other 
operations, according tis circunistcances might require, 'fheir 
approacli accelerated and fixed Sindhet^a’s dt‘terniination to 
agree to the terms, upon wliich his co-oj>eration in the campaign 
had been demanded. Y'^et he did not sign the treaty till the 
5th of November, when the two armies wt're rtispectively within 
but one march of tlie ))oint assigned to them on liis frontier. 
It will be necessary to give at some length the particulars of the 
negotiation. 

Ill the month of Se])tcmb(*r, the resident first mentioned in 
durbar the march of our troops iVoiu the Diikhun to the Ner- 
budda by the route of* Boorhanpoor, and apjilied, as a matter of 
mere form, for orders to his Highness’ officers on the route to 
allow a free passage, and to afhird every aid and facility due to 
us as friends and allies. At this ))eriod, the military at Gwalior 
were more tumultuous than ordinary, liaving actually beset the 
quarters of the (^hief with the clamorous demand of immediate 
payment of arrears, .and hidd him in pm’sonal restraint. The 
talk of Bajec Kao's positive determination to break with the 
English was general through the camp; and the wish for 
Sindheea to join him in hostility was evidently the prevailing 
sentiment, insomuch that it was greatly fciared In? would be 
driven to this course. It seemed very doubtful, however, wliat 
line of conduct it was the real intention of Sindheea to adopt. 
The reply of the durbar to the applicjation for passes contained 
an assurance, that his Highness had not given up the intention 
of himself taking measures against the Piiidarees; and a hope 
was expressed, that, on hearing this, the march of the troo^ 
nqght be stopped, till it was seen what could be done. ITus 
being declared impossible, after what had occurred in the last 
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tiwo years, the paasports w&re pr^ared and def^)atdied on the 
l^st of October. 

The knowledge of our preparations on both sidk^ of India 
augmented tlie ferment and»confusion amongst the troops o( 
Sindlieea, and completely distracted the mind of the chief. In 
the liope of allaying this in some degree, it was resolved, as 
above noticed, not to defer the communication our views and 
designs to the durbar, until the military preparations should 
be more advanced. Accordingly, between the 10th and 15th 
of October, the ( wOvernor-C^n(;rars view^s were completely un¬ 
folded to his Highness, by the presentation of a note prejjared 
and sent for the exj)rcss purpose from head-(juarters. This 
expose, after remonstrating with Sindlieea for having harlwured 
the freelx)oters, that during two successive years had ravaged 
our territories, and for having fed us with empty promises 
of punishing the }x>r|Mitrators of these enormities, while both 
before and since he w’as in constant corresjwiidence with them, 
and was even supposed to sharci the booty, wt‘iit on to combat 
the pleti he liad advaiu^ed, of inability to control their acts. 
Admitting it as a personal cixoneration of his Highness, it w'as 
nevertheless declared to constitute a virtual <lissolution of the 
treaties, concluded with him under a tlitfercnt impression re¬ 
specting the efticit'ncy of his government; more es])e(ially to 
annul tliose stipuUitions, whitii left his Highness free and 
independent in liis dealings with all feudatories and de|Kmdents 
in Malwa, Mewur and Maiwar, and proliibited our interference 
in their afbiirs. Of course*, the moment he ceased to have the 
power of resti'aining tlie hostility of such dejxjndents, wlien 
directed against ourselves, the restri<?tion upon our taking 
measures for the purpose could no longer be suffered to have a 
binding effect. The note professed, that the British Govern¬ 
ment sought no objects of private advantiige, but merely the 
suppression of tlm Findarees, and the final and total extinction 
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of such associations; and asserted, that to this object its piazis 
would l)e exclusively directed: and lus Highness’ hearty co¬ 
operation was demanded, in the mode wliich the Besident 
would explain; It was further notified, that any harbouring of the 
Pindarees, or reception of them into his ranks, or any encourage*^ 
ment of othera in such conduct, woidd be regarded as an act 
of unequivocal hostility. A hint was thro\ni out, that, if his 
Highness could not control the acts of any of his more immediate 
subjects or officers than the Pindarec^s, the British (iovcmmeiit 
was willing to ongiige to lend its aid for the purj)ose of enforcing 
obcdiimce. But, if they should assist or give asylum to the 
frwjbootcrs, it woid<l be indispensable that they should be dealt 
with as enemies to both governments. 

(’aptaiii (''lose was instructed, in ease Sindheca agreed to the 
propositions of tin? above note, to submit to him the following 
terms of concert. His troops to be at our disposal entirely, 
and eitb(;r to Ix' stationary, or to be employed, at our option, 
with a British superintending officer attacb(*d to cac-h division. 
Funds to Ix^ provided for the punctual payment of the force to 
be employed, and which wus fixed at .5000 horse, by assignment 
for thrtHJ years of the stijmnds receivable frtmi us under the 
tn'atv of November 18(^5, aixl of the tributes demandable from 
.Joudhpoor, Booiidtx', and Kotju Doulut Bao himself was not to 
move from Ciwalior, or such other station as miglit be indicated; 
but this and some other jmints of less moment were not to be 
made the matter of direct stipidation, lest they should have 
too humiliating an apjx‘aranec. It was thought indispensable 
to require some se<;urity ftxr the good faith with which Sindheca 
might enter into the above stipulations. The demand of the 
two forts of Hindia aiul Ascergurh, to be retained (hiring the 
war, was accordingly resolved upon. The only material difficulty, 
experiencecL in tlie negotiation, w^as, in procuring the cession of 
Ascergurh. Objections w^cre, indeed, started to the assignment 
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of the stipends and tributes, on the ground, that the forrner 
had been already assigned to individuals, and that of the latter 
there were arrears due, for which it was desired to obtain our 
guarant<?e. Thcjse points were, however, given up comparatively 
without difficulty: but with respect to the stipulation for the 
surrender of Aseergurh, which was considered one of the 
strongest forts in India, and the key of the Dukhun, the greatest 
rep\ignan<5e was evinced. The discussions were brought, in the 
end, to the single; point, who should bear the expense of its 
reduction, in case of the Killadar*s resistance, and to whom the 
fort should btdong, if captured und(*r such circumstiuices. At 
first, the ground of pride had been taken, and the humiliation 
of the cession was objected; but this was got over by the 
Resident's agreeing to allow his ITiglmcss’s flag to fly, and a 
nominal garrison and Killadar to rennain in ostensible possession, 
if our troops were admitted in such numbers, as to amount to 
a substantial otreupation. At length it was settled, that, evc;n 
should tlu* Killadar rosi.st, the property of the fort should not 
be lost to Sindh(;ea, unless his collusion should be clearly de¬ 
tected. Rut a firmer stand was made upon the other point, 
viz. who should bear the exp(;nse of reducing it in that case; 
for Captain tUose, having reason to suspect that orders had early 
been issued t() the Killadar to resist at all hazards, was urgent 
to throw the burthen of tlu; constujuences of such treachery 
upon the guilty party. The expense of taking Asecr, if resist¬ 
ance should be oflt;red, was finally made chargeable upon the 
stijjends and tributes to be ccd(;d; which was, in fact, nearly 
equivalent to a concession of the point on our part; this fund 
having alreatly been jdaced Ijcyond Sindheca’s control by the 
other stipulations. For, although we hwl engaged, at the end 
of the three ycara, to r(;nder an account of the appropriation of 
this money, and repay any balance that might remain, beyond 
the actual expense of the ,^000 horse, still we were to have the 
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ordering of the expenditure; an<h as it would be our interest 
to see that the whole fund was employed in this way, for the 
horse would be efficient, in j)roj)ortion as their })ay was liberal, 
it was evident Sindheea could not expect that any part would 
be left unappropriated. l"hus, it mattered little to hiiu what 
further charges M'ere thrown upon it. 

VV'^ith resj)ect to Hindia, a ])lacc of litth* strength, though 
of son)e coiisc(juence from its commanding some of the best 
fords and ]>assages of tlie Nc‘rl)udda, no difiumlty whatever was 
made; and it was siirrt‘nd(Ted by the Killadar on the first 
summons, 'i'lu^ siibsecjuent occairrences in the Dukhun pre¬ 
vented the (h)vernor-tGeneral from allotting a force to the 
immediate reduelion of Aseer; ind(K‘d, tlu^ course ol' events 
show’cid, that its ]K>ss(_*ssion was not of the imjKn*tunce that had 
been su]»pos<Hl on the one hand, nor r(*<piisit(; on the other to 
keep in cht‘(^k the court of (jlwalior. Jt was well, however, to 
have the right ot‘ <lenianding it, should circumstances have 


rt'mlered it <*xpedit‘nt in any ])ossil)le turn the war might have 
taken. 'I’he ])ul)lic dtjckmition of Sindluva's assent to our 
occu])ation of it was moret)V('r advantageous, inasmuch as it 
marked his entire acijuiesetMict? in our plans, and abandonment 
of the ca\ise of those, wlu) were j)re])ared to offer <)])position. 
It was demanded, }>artly as a safeguard against treachery an<l 
vacillation ; and doubtless some* security was iiec*essaiy; for we 
were alrc'ady possessed of ]m)ol’ ol‘ Sindlieea's intrigues with 


ilajee llao and the Viiidarees; 


besidc's wliich, a s<.*crt‘t corre¬ 


spondence between him and the court of Katmaiidhoo had very 


rccrently been detected*. 


lint a much more substantial security 


* Accident let! to this discoveiy. A full-size* iuipi’cssion of Sindheea’s seal 
happened to drop from the turban of one «)f his emissaries, while in the art of 
crossing the fJanges at liithoor. .Suspicion was of course excited, and he was 
stopped along with his companion. On searching them, letters, written with tlie 
design of stirring up tiic Cioui'khas to make common cause with the rest of the 
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lor Sindheea's conduct than the surrender of any number of 
£brts could give, was to be found in the proximity and disposition 
of. our armies. Had he delayed the signature of the treaty 
another day, orders had been issued to the Resident to advance 
his demand, by rec|uiring the perpetual (jession of the Ragpoot 
tributes, together with the district of Ajimeer, in addition to 
the other stipulations. He aihxcd liis signature on the very day 
tliese orders arrived, and thereby avoided tliese fresh demands. 

On the 6‘th of Novembe^r, the day after the treaty w'as 
executed, it was ratified by the CJovernor-General, and the 
circumstance ^vas communicattul to the army under Lord 
Hastings* command, in the following sliort but exjuessive general 
order. 

“ 'riie (Jovtjnior-Oeneral has great pleasure in announcing 
“ to the army, that the Malia Raja, Doulut Kao Sindheea, has 
“ signed a treaty, by wliich his Highness engages to alibrd every 
“ facilitation to the Riitish troojKs, in their pursuit of the 
“ Ihndarees through his dominions, and to <!o-oj)erate actively 
“ towards the extinction of those brutal freebootcjrs. In conae- 
(jiitmce, the troops aiul country of his Highness are to be 
“ regarded as those of an ally. 

“ The generous contideiK^e and animated zeal of the array 
may experience a shade of disappointment, in the; diminishetl 
“ prosj)ect of serious exertion; but the trovemor-General is 
“ conviiu;ed, that the reflt;ction of every olK(;er and soldier in 

inclopcndent powers of India, were found neatly pasteil between die leaves of a 
Sanscrit book of the Vedas, which one of them, travelling in the character ol' a 
siudeni, was carrying with him. Several scaletl and some open letters from the 
chief himself were found ujion them. The former were sent by his Lordship to 
be presented to his Highness in full durbar, unopeneil anti without coiumenl, in 
order that ho might not suppose us to be ignorant of the intrigues and machinations 
afoot, and might be cautious not to provoke our vengeance by any overt act of 
hostility. 
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“ this army wiM satisfy him, that the carrying every desired 
“ point by equity and moderation is the proudest triumph for 
“ the liritish character.” 

Officers were immediately appointed to proceed to Sindheea’s 
several corps. Major Bunce of the king's 24th dragoons was 
sent to Bahadliur-gurh, Baptiste's head-quarters; but Baptiste 
had gone off to Gwalior before liis arrival, and the seciond in 
command said he could not receivt' the Major without express 
onlcrs from his superior. Major I.imIIow was ordered to Ajimeer, 
where Bapoo Sindheea was stationed; and (laptaiii (^aulfield to 
Juswunt Bao BhAo’s camp at .Tawud: but nc'ither the state of 
that part of the country, nor that oi* tlu‘ troops of this chief, 
were such as to allow of his joining lor some time; as will 
hereafter be more particularly mentioned. 

Although Sindht;ea was thus comjx'lled to sign the treaty, it 
was not to be expected, that he would heartily join in the cause; 
and he endeavoured for some timt? to evade its stipulations, by 
every nu'iuis in his power. I'or the first six weeks or two 
months afterwards, no effort whatever was made by him to 
furnish the 60()() auxiliary horse stipulated for; nor was any 
disposition shown to give us <‘fFectual co-operation, lie was 
evidently on the watch for some insight into the probable result 
of what was ])assing with the other Mahratta ]lowers, all of 
whom brought matters to the extremity cif cijxm war, in tin? 
course of November and December. Ba^'ee J{ao took tlu* lead, 
by attacking the Residency and British troops at Bofina, on the 
very day of the signature of the treaty at Gwalior. As long as 
the other Mahratta chiefs continiuKl in this disposition, it was 
of course necessary to maintain towards Sindli(x*a the same 
attitude which had compelled him to accept our terms; for, 
until some decided blow should be struck, no efficient restraint 
but the certainty of immediate attack c<mld be jilaced on his 
natural desire to set aside the engagements he had entered into. 
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This had l)een fully contemplated; and his acceptance of our 
conditions was valued more for the eftect it was expected to 
have, in paralyzing his iind(?rhand or open efforts against us, by 
exhibiting him to the world as on(i who had deserted the cause 
of our enemies, than from any hope of l)enefit from his co-o{)era- 
tion. As soon as our suctcess in other qmirters should have con¬ 
firmed Doiilut llao ill his resolution to aliide by his engagements, 
the trc'aty was so drawn, as to givi; us every advantage we could 
have desired at. his hands, as will ht; abundantly evident in the 


sequel. 

Ameer Khan folloM^d the exam])le of Sindheea; and an 
agent, wdiom he had sent to Dehlcx* to negotiate, signed the 
treaty, projiosed to him by tlu? llesident there, on the 9th of 
November. The terms were', a guarantee on our part to him¬ 
self and family of all territories iVmeer Khan might be in the 
actual tenure of, under grants from llolkar: the Patau army 
immediately to bt‘ disbandtHl, and the artillery to be given uj) 
for an equitable eonqiensation : other articles si'ciired the aid 
oi'“ Ameer Khan fin* the sujipression of the Pindarees. In the 
negotiations res])eeting this treaty, it was agreed, that the com- 
jiensatiou for tin* artillt'ry, which was fixt‘d at five lack rupees, 
should be paid down in advanci', to (‘liable Ameer Khan to 
disband his army, which lu^ could not effec;t without an advance 
of moiK'y. 'J’he son and heir of this chief was to come to Dehlee, 


and reside there as a hostage for his fatlu‘r’s fidelity; and, on 
his arrival, two hutk rup(H.‘s were to be paid, tlu* remaining three 


lac:k to be aft(*rwards remitted, as soon as the llesident was 


satisfied that Ameer Khan was diligently enqiloyed in tlie work 
of disbanding his troops. It w’as also settled, that territories 
belonging to any of the Jlajjioot sbites, and forcibly occiqiied by 
him, should be given up on our r(‘(piisition. • 

This treaty was ratified by the Goveriior-tJeneral, on the 
15th of November. A month had been fixed as the jieriod for 
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the counter ratification to Ixi j)rociire<l from Ameer Khan; but, 
bcifore tlie cxjnration of that period, the rise of the Peshwa and 
IJlioosla in arms U) oppose our measures had occ\irrcd, and there 
was time within the month for him to learn tlu* evcmt of their 
first etfoi'ts against us. Tliis eliief liad, therefore, all the* ad¬ 
vantage of wailing to set; the prol)ahl(; issue of affairs in other 
(juarters, and he availed himself of this advantage to the utmost: 
insoinuelu that it was tor some tinu' doubtful whether or not he 
would abitle by t he act- of his envoy, hi is own interest and 
inclination undoubtt'dly j)rom])ted Iiiin to st'tmre to himself 
indt‘pej)dent dominion, as soon as ])ossil»le; but tliis was offered 
him at the piiee*<)r the saerifiee of his army; and his control 
ov(‘r tliat army was not such as to {‘liable him to disregard its 
feeling. whi<*h, until tlu‘ ill sueet‘ss of Ilajee hao and .\j>pa 
Sahel) Ix'canu* known, was too deei{ledly hostile to lb(‘ Jlritisli 
j)rop(>sitions, for liim to venture to dc'clare jnms(‘lf in oj>]>osition 
to it. In the end, fimling hims{‘lf ])Iae(‘d betAV{‘{*n (ien<*ral 
Donkin's force, and that ass(.‘mbled at Ih'waiX'C', umh'r the coiii- 
manvl of ]\Iajor-( h‘iu‘ral Sir David Oehterlony, he felt both the 
nee(*ssity of coming to a dc'cision, and llu* ad vantagt* of choosing 
his side, while' tht' ])roximily of our divisions gavt' him tiu* means 
of setting the feelings of his own r(‘taiiu‘rs at {h'fiance*. JJe 
act'ordiimiv ratifil'd th(‘ tri‘at\ in the course' of Dece*mbe'r. anel 
the'iice'forth entere'd lu'artily into the e*ause', aelopting rexielily all 
our ])lans, anel ahieling by our sugge'stions. 

'riie Ke'roule'i' chit'l', forme’rly a ele'jiemde'iit of the* IV'shwa, 
sigiu'el a treaty, by whie-h he* plaoe'd himself under our jiroti'e*- 
tion, anel lent us the' tise of his mt'ans, on the' same elay with 
Ame'cr Khan. The tribute he* oAvexl the Pe shwa being oidy 
25,()()() rupe'i'S per aniujm, was ri'inittce! in this e;ase, in consc'- 
ejuence' of our past experiene*e of his favourable' sentimemts. 

On the 8th of Oerteibe'r, (iovinel Ihio, the Nana of .faloun, had 
signed a tre'aty, Avhere'by the Peshwa’s right oi* tribute and ot‘ 
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militaiy service, now transferred to us, was commuted for the 
cession of Mahoba, a pcrgunnah of 43 villages that jutted into 
our Bundelkhund frontier, and four other villages on the banks 
of the Jumha. Benaeek Rao of SAgur rejected the offer made 
to negotiate with him, in order to fix the relative sitiiation he 
was to hold towards the British Government, now that it had 
acejuired the Peshw’a’s feudal superiority over that principality. 
The Nuwab of Bhopal, on the contrary, aec^epttHl at once, and 
with eagerness, the terms offered to him, and proved himself* to 
the extent of his ability a stanch and zealous ally; by which 
conduct he ultimately reaped abundant advantages, while 
Benaeek Rao brought on liis own ruin. 

The circumstan(;es that attended the openinjf of tht^ cam¬ 
paign against the Pindarees, and the crisis brought on by the 
sudden rise of Bajee Rao and Appa Saheb in open hostiUty, 
have been specially reserved for a separate chapter. 
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P1NDAREF,S—PCX)NA—NAGPOOR. 

1817, OCTOUER TO DECEMBER. 

Pindurccs during rains—Gcnmd Marslmll from Bundclkhund—a Pindara enter¬ 
prise;—frnstralod—-operations on the Nerbudda—Sir Thomas hiislop’s retro¬ 
grade movement—operations in Malwa—Sir Thomas Ilislop recalled thither— 
I’oona afluirs—reduction of Soondoor demanded—and oflected—fresh levies of 
troops--Sepoys—tampered with—Kandesh—critical situation of brigade—it 
moves to Kirkce - MoroDikshul—Hrigadier-Gencral Smith on thefroiilicr—pre¬ 
cautions -1 V'shwa’s demands— 1 vesitleney attacked and burnt — battle of Poona — 
Moro Dikshut killed—cruelties of Mahrattas—Brigadier-General Smith’s move 
on Poona—altsicks Btijee Rao’s camp—city surrendered— Nagpoor—retrospect 
from .Tilly—Raja irresolute—receives titles from Poona—and is publicly in¬ 
vented — ])recautions of deieuce—British position — attacked—prt;ssed—and 
partly cai ried—charge of C'ajitain I’it/.gerald—restores the day—tiefeat of the 
enemy—reflections—loss on both sides—influence of these events—charge of 
treach{;ry weighed. 

'J’liK Piiidarees canloiicd for tlic rtiiiis ol' LSI7 in tliree 
boditjs, uiitler C’lw'etoo, Kurcom Khan, and AV’asil Maltoinnujd. 
'riio dtirra of ilto former occupied the ])osition furlln^st to the 
west, Jind shilled its f^roiiiid several timt.'s in llie season, from 
about Ashta and Ichaw ur westward to the Kalee-Siiidh. Kureem, 
w^ho had rt^sunuid the command of his durra from Namdar Khan 
his lieutenant, lay about Hairsea, due north of liliopal. Wasil 
Mahommed, brother and succ(‘ssor to Dost Alahommed, de¬ 
ceased, was at Gars]K)or, westward of Sagur. It w;is generally 
known throughout the durras, that the English meditated 
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offensive operations against them in the approaching season. 
l\ur(‘em was therefore particularly active in recruiting his durni, 
and raising fresh infantry, with a view’ to enable him to meet 
the c'lnergency. He was desirous also of concerting a g<;neral 
])lan of defence w ith the h'aders of the other durras; and a 
meeting was ac’cordingly appointed on the 1.0th of SepteiTiher 
for that pur|iose. The ill-will that suhsistx'd between Ciieetoo 
and this (inef was, however, loo rancorous to allow ol‘ any cor¬ 
diality betwfcn them. At the same time, though th(‘ Chiefs 
received gema’al assuranctes of su])port in the hour of need Irom 
all (juarters, th(‘re was no one of the Jiative princes yet willing 
openly to take their part, or to incur the r(“sj)onsibility of ad¬ 
mitting t lK ir fa milk's into any forts capable of affording them 
j)rotection. i'hus the rainy season i)assed without their having 
Ikh'u abk' to disencumber themselves of their iamilies and bag¬ 
gage, or to lix P]u>n any consistent plan of action for the cam¬ 
paign. Sheikh Dulloo, the most adventurous of all the Chiefs, 
declared his intention of joining Trimbukjee at Choolee-iMu- 
heshwur, and seeking his foi’tuiie in another expt'dition to the 
Dukhun. 'J’he rest were distracteti, and inclined to wait the 
issue of tht' expt'cted rise amongst the IMahrattas in su])port of 
their cause. 'I'he spirits of Kureem's durra were dam])ed by a 
destructive fire that accidentally broke out in their cantonment 
on the 17th ol' Sej)tember, and consumed the great(‘r j>art of 
their valuabk's. Tii the prtJsent temjier ot* their minds, tliis was 
regarded as an omen of ill-fortum?. 

Mean time, the left division of the grand army from Hin- 
doostan, (tonsisling of two strong bi’igadt's ol‘ infantry' and a 
regiment and irngular corps of cavalry, assemiiled on the 10th 
of October at Kalinjur, under the command of Major-(Icneral 
Marshall. It immediately advanced on Punna in liundelkhund, 
and tlKmce xxmtinued its march to Hutta on the way to Sagur, 
W’here it arrived on the 28lh of October. Whik^ this army was 
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on the advance to the south, a bold enterprise was attempted 
from the durra of WAsil Mahommcd at Garspoor, whence an 
active luhbur was sent out in a north-easterly direction to 
plunder our own provinces of Jlundclkhuiid. It pcmetrated by 
the Heerapoor ghat to the westward of General Marshall’s route, 
and ravaged the territories of some Bund(,‘la chiefs as I’ar north 
as Mow, near Ilanc(‘poor. From this town the party was beaten 
off*; but cis they were thought to have* thence taken a direction 
eastward, some alarm avjis felt at Banda, the civil station of Bun- 
delkhund, which was at this time totally without ])roiection, all 
the troojis of the province having marched to the south Avith 
General Mai’shall. The Marcpiess of Hastings hearing of this 
bold entei’jjrise on the 1st of November, when he was at Jaloun 
with his division, debiched two scpiadrons of the seventh native 
cavalry with the dromedary corj)s and two light com])anies 
to proceed with all exj)e(iition under the command of JMajor 
Cumming of the seventh native* cavalry, so as to cover Banda, 
ill case of that station bcniig threatened. The marauders geit 
intelligence of tliis det<ichment, and retired again to the; south¬ 
west without doing farther mischief in Bundelkhund. Major 
Cumming was, however, reinforced, and ord(*red to remain with 
his detachnu?nt about Kyta, in order to cover our frontier on 
that side, and more effectually to kee‘p ojien the communication 
btd-ween (ieneral Marshall and the centre division undcT his 
Lordsliiji’s personal command. 

During this diversion, the left division continued its advance 
from ITutta to llylee, where it arrived on the 10th of November, 
and thence opened a communication with Colonel Adams at 
Hoshungabad. WAsil Mahommed retired from Garspoor west¬ 
ward to Gunj Basouda, as this division advanced. On the same 
day that General IVIarshall arrivt*d at Tlylee, J.ieutenant-fieneral 
Sir Thomas Hislop reached Hurda, and took the command of 
the first division of the army of the Dukhun. Brigadier-General 
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Sir John Malcolm had arrived in the valley of the Nerbudda some 
time before. Every thing ivas therefore now in remliness for 
the combined movement, that had been concerted to drive the 
Pindarees out of Malwa. In expectation of it, the Guzer^t 
force had by this time advanced to I)ohud or Dwahud, to inter¬ 
cept tlieir escape westward; and Lord Hastings having con¬ 
cluded the treaty with Sindheea, moved his own division to a 
position tliat should prevent their penetrating to the north or 
east; while he ordered General Donkin to advance from Dhol- 
poor in a south-westerly direction, so as to guard the left bank 
of the Chumbul, and cut oft* any retreiit on that side. It had 
been planned, that one of Sir Thomas Hislop's divisions should 
penetrate into Malwa by marching straight upon Ashta, wliile 
anoUier moved by Oonchdd, further to the west; that Colonel 
Adams should at the same time move upm liessein, while 
General Alarshall marched from Rylee westward on S^gur and 
Ratgurh. 

The execution of this plan w'as, however, interrupted by in¬ 
telligence whicli had reached Sir Thomas Hislop of the Peshwa’s 
having risen in arms. After some deliberation as to the course 
to be adopicHl in this perplexity, the Lieutenant-tieneral re¬ 
solved to send forward Sir John Malcolm with the third division, 
reinforced by a brigade of regular troops, while he himself 
returned by the Roorhanpoor route towards the Dukhiui, to 
.support the divisions of Brigadier-Generals Doveton, Smith, and 
Pritzler, the two latter of wliich had previously been directed 
on Poona. In furtherance of this determination. Sir Thomas 
Hislop thought it advisable to employ himself in the first 
instance in summoning Aseergurh, the orders for the surrender 
of which liad recently been forwarded to him, and in laying 
siege to it in case of resistance. This opinion was founded on the 
assumption of our interests in the Dukhun being more seriously 
endangered than the event showed them to have been. It is 
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likewise true, that recent communications from Mr. Jenkins 
had described the Raja of NAgpoor as likely to follow the 
example of Bajee Rao; which had obliged him to detain a 
brigade of Colonel Adam’s force, and to order a battalion and 
additional troops of cavalry to hold themselves in readiness to 
march on NAgpoor, as a reinforcement to the troops there: nor 
was it long before he was obligt^d to avail himself of their active 
services. However, even in the worst event, the; force of Bri- 
gadier-CJencral Doveton was a})j)licable in this dire(;tion, without 
the necessity of holding back a scennd division for the purpose. 

It was under these, circumstances that Sir Thomas Hislop, 
conceiving the safety of our interests in the Dukhun to be a 
consideration paramount to all others, resolved to divert the 
strength of his division from the suppression of the Pindarees, 
which he regarded as a minor object, and to devote his chief 
exertions to the support of those interests. Accordingly, the 
first division of the army of the llukhun began to retrace its 
steps towards Boorhanpoor on the 19th of November: Sir .John 
Malcolm having jjrcwiously been despatched with the third and 
Colonel Adams with the fifth division, to prosecute alone the 
operations against the; Pindarees. The fonner crossed the Ner- 
budda on the l6th of Noveml)cr, the latter on the 14th. A 
movement had been combined with General Marshall, so as to 
bring the three armies respectively to Ashta, Ressein, and 
Ratgurh, all on the same day, which was fixed for the 22d of 
Novemlxjr. lliey all reached their stations without fail. I’liriie 
other points, Tullain, Bairsea, and (hinj-Basouda, were then 
designated and occupied res])ectively .by the thrcje divisions on 
the 26th of Novembcir. The freelmoters were by these opera¬ 
tions driven entirely out of their usual haunts; and, as the 
divisions advanced, their agents w'cre expelled from the several 
towns and villages, which were taken possession of or restored, 
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according as there appeared to be claimants with a valid title or 
not. All that l)elonged to Sindheea or BhopAl were immediately 
delivered over to the agents of these chiefs in attendance with 
the divisions. The Pindarees had hitherto retired in masses, 
with all their property and families, carefully keeping beyond 
the reach of a surprise. The durras had not yet joined, but 
they had converged in their retreat. After this, however, 
Kureem andAV^asil Mahommed effected a junction about Seronj, 
and retired together on the high ro<id leading by Nya-Seraee to 
Gwalior. Clieetoo moved westward, towards Ilolkar's army, 
which liad by this time taken the field. 

During these movements, the Marqiu*ss of Hastings on the 
14th of Novembm* received advice of the state of affairs at 
Poona, and the certainty of a rupture with the P^^'shwa. Ajv 
prehendiiig tlui possibility of Sir '^I'liomas Hislop’s suspending 
his advance into Malwa in consequence of the intelligence, his 
Lordshi]^ ininicdiately issued the most distinct and positive 
instructions for his adherence to the original jdan of the Criin- 
paign, thinking llrigadier-Generals Smith and Pritzler strong 
enough to operate against Bajee Kao, while Brigadier-General 
Doveton's )>osition in Berar would overawe or enable him to 
act against the Nagiwor Kaja, in case of his dc'fection also. He 
declared it to be, at all events, of vital importance to the success 
of the general j)lan, that the first division should advance to the 
support of Sir John Malcolm, who tnight else be opposed by an 
accumulation of force, with which he would scarcely be com¬ 
petent to cope. These instructions were enforced in several 
subsequent communications, particularly out; of the 21st of 
November from Erich. They reached the head-quarters of the 
Madras army, when they had aheady retrograded as far as 
Charw^a. On receiving them, the Lieutenant-General imme¬ 
diately retraced his steps; and on the 26th of November again 
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began bis march to the north, with intent to move by Oonchod 
direct upon Oojein, to which point he ordered Sir John Malcolm 
to look for his support. 

But ere we pursue further the narrative of occurrences in 
Hindoostan, it will be necessary to give some account of the 
important events that had taken place in the interval at Poona 
and Nfigj)oor. 

After the execution of the treaty of Poona, Bajee Ihio had 
retired, and still continued, on different j)retences, to absent 
himself from bis ca]>ital, whither he did not return till the end 
of Sej)tember. His ministt^rs had, in the interim, been very 
urgcMit for the perl‘ormanc.e of an old promise we had given, to 
reduce for him the rel)ellious feudatory of Soondoor. It was 
a case of disputed succession, in which Bajee Bao had declared 
for Juswunt ilao Gorepara, to the prejudice of Sheeo Bao, the 
present occujjant. 'Plie plac^' being surrounded on every side 
by our own territories, we bad been induced to offer our services 
for its reducition, in j^referencti to allowing Bajee Bao to c-iirry 
his own military rabble into the neighbourhood. But as yet 
ih(5 Madras Presidency bad not found a convenient time for 
fulfilling this promise; and the court of Poona was always 
partic'ularly urgent in pressing it, at moments of the greatest 
inconvenience. The object at the? present juncture was evidently 
to throw obstacles in the way of the formidable assemblage of 
troojis making in the north. Air. Elphinstoiie, sensible that 
our ally had a plausible pretext for complaining of, our dilatori¬ 
ness in this instance, more espe;e*ially as he was paying tc' the 
comjietitor, whom he favoured and rex;ognised, a compensation of 
10,000 ru|>ees a year, suggested to Sir Thomas Hislop the pro¬ 
priety of employing in this service a part of the reserve then 
collecting about Adoni. The presence of Colonel Aluiiro in 
the neighbourhood, where he liad been sent as commissioner to 
take charge of the districts lately ceded by the P6shwa, afforded 
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to the Lieutenant-General the opportunity of availkig lunifieH' 
of his services, without embarrassing Brigaiher-Genenral Pritzler’s 
operations with the rest of the reserve. Orders were accorchngly 
issued to Colonel Mniiro to undertake the enterprise; and he 
was shortly afterwards vested with a separate command of 
the reserve, and the rank of Brigadier-Cieneral, under onlem 
from the Marquess of Hastings. The place was surrendered by 
Sheeo Rao Gorepara, on Colonel Munro’s approac;h towards the 
end of October; the British Government agreeing to assign to 
Sheeo Rao a provision about equal to what Juswunt Rao his 
competitor had been receiving. The latter, however, becoming 
involved in the subsequent measures of the Poona Court, Soon- 
door was ultimately restored to its former occupant. 

During the whole of October, Ba|ee Rao continued to collect 
troops from all parts, and to call upon his jageerdars to do 
likewise. The reason assigned lor this conduct to Mr. Elphin- 
stone, at the first conference to which he was admitted, which 
however did not tjJte place before the 14th of Octolier, was his 
desire to co-operate in the objects of the present campaign to 
the utmost extent of his means. This pretence was too shallow 
to disguise his real designs, which were manifested by his altered 
conduct towards the jageerdars, to all of whom he w'as now 
studiously attentive, exerting himself with great address in 
gaining their attachment. Even Rasteea, whose family had been 
entirely ruined not long before, and Appa Dussaee Nipaneekur, 
a third of whose jageer had lately been confisccitcxl, together 
with the Vinshoorkur, who had himself much to expect from 
our success in Hindoostan, were completely won over by this 
conduct. The P^shwa’s intention of heading the hostile league 
against our supremacy was evident from numl>erless other cir¬ 
cumstances ; particularly from the discovery of several profligate 
efforts to seduce the sepoys of the brigade, as well as those of 
Major Ford’s battalions, to desert their colours. The . native 
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office and men of the regular corps were generally prooi' 
againsl; his solicitations, and acquainted their officers with the 
attempts made to tamper with them. But in Major Ford's 
battalions there was a larger proportion of Malirattas, and it 
was natural enough tliat these should be won over on such an 
occasion. 

Towards the latter end of October, there was an immense 
colle(;tion of Mahratta troops at Poona, the jageerdars having 
exerted tliemselves to bring forward all they could muster, and 
the prince himself' having made extensive levies. Gh>kla was 
the adviser and juincipal commander in this crisis. The Mah> 
mttas fixed their several encampments close round the canton- 
ment of the brigade, the site of which had been chosen judiciously 
enough with a view to the defence of the city against external 
attack; but it was particularly open to suqmse, and otherwise 
much ex])oscd, when tlireatened by an enemy lK>th within and 
without. In }}roportion as the accumulation of the Mahratta 
soldiery on every side l)ecame greater, the situation of the brigade 
grew more and more alarming. P^ach corps as it came in en¬ 
croached ujK)n the ground of its cantonment, and the horsemen 
rode blustering and prancing about, in the maimer usual with 
Indian troops wlien their designs are hostile. Colonel Burr, 
the officer in command at Poona, had a strong brigade of three 
battalions; but the European regiment had not yet joined from 
Bombay, nor was it expecttxi till the 2d of November. Mr. 
PPphinstone, though fully aw^are of the Peshwa’s determination 
to push matters to an open nqiture, was nevertheless very 
unwilling to be the first to resort to measures of actual or 
apparent hostility. He therefore refrained from authorising 
the brigade to take up a stronger position, mitil it became 
obviously unsafe to allow of its remaining longer in the present 
one. He had remonstrated, but to no purpose, against the 
concentration of troops at tlie capital, and against the temper 
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they displayed; for Bajee Rao distinctly refiised to send away 
any part of his force. On the 31st of October, appearances were 
so menacing, that the Resident resolved to move the brigade to 
Kirkee, where the ground was peculiarly advantageous. The 
stores were consequently sent off on that day, and the brigade 
foUowed on the next. Letters had in the mean time been 
des])atched, to expedite the arrival of the Euro}»ean detachment, 
which also, by a forced march, came into Kirkee on the 1st of 
November. 

A brief description of the ground about Poona will be 
necessary to the clear understanding of the ensuing operations. 
The city of Poona* is situated on the right bank of the IMoola- 
Moola River, which runs from west to east, taking its name from 
two streams which unite to the north-west of the lf>w^i. Just 
at the }>oint of confluence stood the Ihitish Residtuicy, separated 
from the city by the Moota, wliile the JMoola came down with 
a sweej) from the north. This latter river w’as fordable opposite 
to the Residency; and about a mile up the stream there was 
a good bridge over it, above which the river t(M)k a stmiicircular 
reacR to the north. At the western extremity of the semicircle 
lies tlie village of Kirkee, between which and the river to the 
east is an admirable jmsition for a brigade to occupy, protected 
by the river in the rear and on the left, and supported on the 
right flank by the village. The original cantonment w'as on the 
right bank of the Moota-Moola, to tlie east of the (dty, and close 
upon it, so that both the city and the Moota lay between the 
brigade and the Residency. By moving the troo])s to Ivirkee, 
the Residency lay on the contrary between them and the enemy, 
forming an advanced position towards the city. Major Fold’s 
battalions were cantoned at Dhapoora, a few miles distant to 
the west. 


* Vide plan at the head of this chapter. 
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After the removal of the troops to Kirkee, nothing but war 
was talked of. IVIoro Dikshut, who seems to have coneeived an 
attachment to IMajor Ford very uncommon lH'tw^c*en Europeans 
and natives, sc*nt for that offit^T, and tmdeavoured to persuade 
him to accept his prot(*etion and assurance of safety. His master, 
he said, w^as l)ent upon an oyjcn ruj)tur<‘, and expected that the 
greater ])art of our native troo[)s would come over to him, or at 
nil evt'fits. that the numbers he had collc'cted must overwhelm 
file brigade. He advised IMajor I'ord, therefore, as a friend, to 
consult his own safety in such aii-extremity: adding, moreover, 
that h(‘ hatl exerted himself to the utmost to dissuade his j>rincc 
from the course h<‘ was ])ursuing, but to no purjmse, tKc counsels 
of* (iokla ami of tlie tvar ])arty having prevailed; that a sense 
of duty Mould oblige* him to side* against us, though much 
against his inclination ; and that he M as desirous of manifesting 
his friendship for Major f'ord, by providing for liis j)ersonal 
sf*cuj'ity. When this offie*c*r (‘xplained Mhat he considered liis 
OMii duty to reepiire of him in such circumstances, and cxj)resscid 
his resolution to abide tlie result, uhatever it might be*, Moro 
Dikshut toe)k a very atfec*tionatc leave*, eH>mme*neling his family 
to the Maje)r's e*are*, if the eve*nt she)uld be aelverse to the cause 
he hael e*sj)e)use'el, anel assuring him e)f every pe*rsemal atte*ntion 
anel assistane*e* that he* e*e)ukl ])este)M- in the e)j))>osite case*. 

llrigdelicr-(.ie*ne*ral Smith hael ])roe‘ee‘eled northwards towards 
Byzajxior, em the bemlers e»f Kaeiek'sh, early in the month of 
Octobcir; anel his absene*e*, by ilepriving the* brigaele at l*e)ona 
of the suppe)rt it usually elerive*el fre>ni tlie vie*inity of the niain 
body at Sereior, which lie's about thirty miles only to the north¬ 
west of the cajiital, naturally raiseel the hopes and courage of 
the enemy. On hearing eif the heistile indications at Poona, 
a light battalion M'as emlercd back to Se^reior; and, teiM’^arels the 
end of October, the Brigadier-( leneral himself concentrated his 
force at a place called Phool-Tamba, on the Godaveree. He 
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hail arranged ivith Mr. Elphinstone, that, if he did not hear 
4aily from Poona, he was to consider the communication as cujt 
o£P, and immediately to march to the south. But, unless in the 
last extremity, his force was not to be. diverted from the jM^rt 
assigned to it in the general operations towards Hindoostaii. 

After the movement of the brigade to Kirkee, every day 
produced more decisive 8)nuptoms of approaching hostilities. 
An othcer on his way to Bombay was attacked and plundered, 
and escaped with difficulty, severely wounded, 'fhis occurred 
only two miles from Poona; where the Mahrattas were con¬ 
tinually riding round the cantonment, and abusing our men and 
officers as they lay at their posts. The llesident, therefore, 
thought it advisable to increase the strength of his fonte as 
mucli as possible, by calling in the light battalion that had In^en 
ordered back to Seroor, together with a <;orj)s of 1000 auxiliary 
horse, that had been forming there under Bieutenant Swanston. 
Still, however, he resolved to remain at the Besidency to the 
latest moment, in order not to be the first to declare war, or to 
assume the appearance of hostility. The light battalion left 
Seroor on tlie 6th of November, and moved half way to Poona. 
The news of its approach was conveyed tt) Bajee Bao in the 
forenoon of the 6th; and liis army was immediately put in 
motion. A battalion of Gokla's at the same time moved round 
to the west, and took up a jmsition directly between the 
Besidency and the brigade at Kirkee, with the intention of 
cutting off* the communication between the two. Mr. Elphin- 
stone sent to demand the reason of this hostile proceeding, and 
of the general movement of the troo})s. Upon this, an intimate 
at the palace of the P6shwa, named AVittojee Naeek, came on 
his part to say, that intelligence had l>een received of troops 
being on their way to Poona, as w’^ell from Seroor as from General 
Smith’s army; that Bajee Bao liad twice before been the dupe 
of his own irresolution, but was now determined to be befeue- 
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hand in his demands. These were explained to bev that the 
£uro})eans lately arrived at Poona should be sent back to 
Bombay; that the brigade should be reduced to its usual 
Strength, and be cantoned at such place as Bajee Rao might 
select. I'o these demands a categorical and immediate answer 
was required, on the tenor of which the question of peace or 
war would depend. Mr. Elphinstone replietl, that he could 
hot admit his Highness' right to make any such demands: at 
all ev<*nts, it was out of liis ymwer to grant them, the extent of 
the force t<) be stationed at l*oona having been fixed by sujierior 
authority. itli respect to the categorical answ'er required, he 
could only say, that, if his Highness joined his army, he should 
proceed to the brigade; and if his Highness' troojis advanced 
towards the brigade?, they w^ould assuredly be attacked: for, 
though he was most anxious to avoid a ni])ture, he did not fear 
the issu<‘. M'^ittqjc'c returnc'd with this reply. He was 

no sooner gone, than the Peshw’ji, either upon a preconcerted 
signal, or more? probably without waiting tlu? answer, mounted 
his horse, and joined his army at the J*arbut<?e Hill, which lies 
a little? to the south-w’(?st of I^oona. His troops immediately 
advanced on the* Resitlcncy. ]\lr. Elphinstone and the gentle- < 
men attached to his suite? had barely time to mount their horses, 
and retire by the f<)rd of the Moobi, under cover of the Resident's 
honorary guard, ere the enemy arrived and took possession of 
the hous<?s, from which there had not been time to remove 
a single article. The wdiole were j)lund<?red, and afterwards 
burnt; wdiereby much valuable property was destroyed, and, 
amongst other things, all Mr. Elyihinstone's books and papers, 
a loss more irreparable than all the rest. The* Resident’s party 
made good its retreat along the left bank of the Moola, skir¬ 
mishing with some horse that follow^Hl, and under the fire of 
Gokla's battalion from the oi)posite side of the river. At the 
bridge they crossed and joined the brigade, which had previously 
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turned out and advanced from Kirkee at Mr. Elphinstone’s 
requisition, as soon as the hostile approach of the enemy had 
been observed. 

The position at Kirkee was admirably adapted to purposes.of 
defence; but it had been concerted between tlie Eesident and 
Colonel Burr, that the brigade sliould advance and fight its 
battle in the plain between Kirkee and the city. The plan was 
highly judicious ; for it was uncc^rtain how far the fidi'lity of the 
sepoys had Ikhui proof against the late attempts to seduce them, 
and it was desirable, therefort;, to risk something for the sake of 
inspiring them with additional confidence in themselves and 
their ciiuse; whereas, to coop them uj) in a defensive jmsition, 
exposed^, to the taunts and insults of the Mahratta cavalry, 
would have had a iriost disheartening effect, and must have 
operated to incTeaso the number of’ desei tions, by giving to 
the enemy the advantage of the show of superiority. As it 
was, 70 men went over from Alajor Ford’s battalion, and were 
followed after the action by 150 from the irregular horse, not¬ 
withstanding the success of the day. Besides the abo^ e reason, 
the enemy wt‘re well provided with artillery, which would have 
. enabled them to give great annoyance to the position, and to 
wear out the sjurits of the men by a succession of casualties, and 
the fatigue of continual alerts from day to day, before General 
Smith should arrive, whidi at the shortest could not be in less 
time than a week. iSIorcover, although the JVIahrattas were at 
present in the confidence of a great numerical superiority, an 
advance to the attack, in <lespite of their numbers, would con¬ 
found tliera by its boldness, and contribute to raise the spirits of 
our own people. At the same time, if* we could obtain but a 
partial success in the ])lain, it would completely dishearten the 
enemy, and prevent his afterwards attempting any thing against 
the ))osition; an object, which was well worth some risk on our 
part. 
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Wherefore, leaving the head-quarters at the post of Kirkee, 
in charge of jmrt of the 2d-6th Bombay native infantry, Colonel 
Burr advanced with the remainder of liis force, consisting of the 
Bombay European regiment, under IVfajor Wilson, the ^2d-lst 
and lst-7th Bombay native infantry. Tlis line was formed 
with the Europeans in the centre, the Jid-lst to the. right, and 
the lst-7tli on the left. A detachment of the battalion left in 
Kirkee, together with the Kesident's escort, mIucIi had joined 
along with himself during the advance, wc^re held in ri'serv'C to 
keep in check any partitas of horse that might get round the 
flanks of the line. In this order, the brigade marched into 
action. JMajor h'ord, who, with his two battalions, oc<‘upied a 
separate cantonment at Dhapoora, a short distance* to the wc«t, 
march<*<l in immediat(*ly to take his share in the danger; but the 
Vinshore jagetn’dar had lw*en posted with a large body of horse 
to intercept him ; so that he v^as obliged to fight his way to the 
ground in squares, and did not reach the right of the lino till 
the troojis were hotly engaged. 

The fighting comnumced a few minutes aft<*r Mr. Elphin- 
stone had joined the brigade* by the Kirkee bridge, 'fhe enemy 
showed imnu*nsc bodies of horse* on our fremt, anel o})e*ned a 
heavy erannonade from many guns, but e-hie^dy fre>m a distance, 
'rhe fircj was returneel frenn the four t>-]>ounele*rs of the brigiiele, 
two e)f whieh w'cre* place*el on e*ae*h flank of the lmro]M*ans. In 
the me*an time*, the Mahrattas attempted to push boelievs of 
horse roiinel our flanks,in whierh mamx'uvre thc?y jiartlj' suce*eeded. 
A spirite*el eharge was then maele in close e*oIumn by one of 
Gokla's battalions, raise'el and e*omniaiiele*el by Majexr Einto, a 
Eortugiiese. It was direcle?el against the led‘t e)f our line*, where 
the lst-7th was ]M)steel. The battalion was elrive*n bae*k after a 
short contest, vrith the loss e)f its immeeliatc commander and 
many men; but the; lst-7th, in its eagerness to fe>How up the 
success, for the puiqKxsc e)f cajxturing the guns of the repulsed 
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battalion, became separated from the general line of the brigadlif. 
Gokla, perceiving this, ordered down a body of his best hoi^ tb 
chtirgtJ it while yet in the confusion of the pursuit. . Moro Difc- 
shut also led a party of horse, und(^r his command, to the charge 
at the same time. Our battalion was in considerjible danger, 
the horse having got round both its flanks; but Colonel Burr, 
hastening to the? post with a part of the European regiment, 
while the two guns on its left were served with great effect, was 
enabled to restore the day, bring back the battalion into line, 
and afterwards form it en-potence (at right angles with the line), 
in order to check any further ill consecjuence from the enemy’s 
out-flanking us. Major Eord had by this time brought uj) his 
battalions on the right, w’^hich, being formed in s(|uare, had a 
similar effect on that flank. 

In the above charge, Moro llikshut was killed by a gmpe- 
ahot from the guns on the h*ft of the Europeans, which struck 
him after he had led on his party into the space intervening 
between the lst-7th and the rest of the line. He fell, respected 
by lM)th parties. He had been stimulatc*d to extraordinary 
exertion on this day, by an insinuation made in the presence of 
his priiure, apparently with his c'ouiitenance, that his general op¬ 
position to a rupture with the Ihiglish was the result of personal 
cowardice. This ta\int induced him to solicit the honour of 
carrying the Juree Puthi^ or standard of the Mahratta empire, 
in the fight; it was under his charge w'hen he fc?ll. 

Except in the almve instance, the Mahrattas never came to 
close quarters. They continued, however, to fire on our line as 
it advanced, occasioning some further casualties, but ^keeping 
always at a res])cctful distance. At night-fall, the troops 
returned to Kirkee, and were not afterwaids molested. Our 
loss in tliis action was, 18 killed and 57 w’ounded; amongst 
the latter was Lieutenant Falconer, of the 2d-1st Bombay 
native infantry. The enemy left alxiut 500 on the field. The 
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light battalion and irregular horse came in from Seroor without 
opposition, on the morning of the following day; and Bajee 
Xiao, though he drew up his troops in order of battle, refrained 
from giving us further molestation, but encamped liis army on 
the ground of the old cantonment. 

No sooner was the die cast, tliaii the JMahrattas proceeded 
to give a ferocious character to their hostility, in order to widen 
the breach, and prevent any speedy reconciliation. Two officers, 
Captain \"aughan and his brother, who hajDpened to he travel¬ 
ling with a small escort, wx‘re suiToiuidcd at Tulleegcim, on the 
Bomlwiy road; and, having been induced to surrchder by the 
olfer of quarter, wine lM)th inhumanly hanged. 'Vhe Peshwa 
afterw'ards disavowed altogether this act of barbarity; and it is 
probable enough that Ik; had no share in the transaction. En¬ 
sign Ennis of the Bombay engineers, who was taking a survey 
about 50 miles from Pooiui, was likewise inten;e])ted and shot by 
Bheels. Two other officers. Lieutenants Morit;son and Hunter, 
of the Madras cavalry, were marching towards Poona, I’rom 
the Nizam’s dominions, utterly unconscious of the rupture, 
until they came within 20 miles of the city. Gokla then sent 
out a party of Arabs to bring them in. On the first alarm, they 
took jxjst in a (’houltree, and made a resolute defence with the 
liavildar's })arty they had for esciort; but were at last over¬ 
powered, and carried prisoners into Poona. Their lives were 
spared; but they were sent immediately under a guard to the 
.Konkan, and shifted from fort to fort, until re-captured tJiree 
months afterwards at AV'usota. So close was tludr confinement, 
that tlie bursting of a shell over their prison gave the first inti¬ 
mation of approaching deliverance, wdiile the besiegers were 
equally in ignorance of their fate. The feeling of cxas})eration, 
with which the Mahrattas entered into the war, was yet more 
strongly evinced by their conduct to the women and deix;ndents 
of the brigade, whom they found in and about the old canton* 
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ment. Most of these were mutilated, and sent into Kirkee in 
that sUite; and umiiy were put to death with studicsd cruelty,. 

While this w as passing at Poona, General Smith, finding the 
communication interc'-epttHl, was alrtiady on his way to the south. 
On the Hth of November he arrived at Alimednugurh, having 
yet been little harassed on the march, .lletween tliis place and 
Seroor, parties of cavah*y k(‘j>t hovc'ring about him ; but it was 
not till h(^ had passtnl the latter place likewise;, that the enemy 
gave him any serious annoyance. He had no regular cavalry 
with him, tin* iJd of the Madras establishment not having yet 
joined. The only horse with the tlivision were about 500 of the 
auxiliaries, lately raised under the treaty of Poona, commanded 
by Captain Spiller. Tlie Mahrattas ap])ear(‘d in such iniml)ers, 
as to surround the llrigtidier-Geiuiral on every side; and, 
though there was some skirmishing Ix'twec'ii them and Ca])taiu 
Spiller, in the course of wiiicli the latter succe(?dedin dispersing 
a mucJi larger body than his own, and was w'ounded on the 
occasion, still tlu; enemy found an opportunity of breaking in 
upon the line of march and carrying ofi* a part of the baggage. 

On the J .‘Ith, the division arrived at l*oona; and the next 
day was fixt^d for the attack of the I*eshwa’s camp. It was 
delayed, however, in consetpiencc of some doubts ciitertaiiied, 
respecting the’ jiracticability of fording the riviT at the place in¬ 
tended. On the morning ol* the Kith, Cdonel Milne, of the King’s 
6.5th, was sent with a strong brigade to ford the Moota-Moola, a 
little below the old cantonment, in order to occupy a village on 
the cast of the enemy's ])osition, whence an attack w^as to !:» 
made at daybreak next morning, while General Smith advanced 
against his left. The P^shwa’s army turned out to opjmse tlie 
}iassage of the river; but it was effected in good order, under 
a heavy cannonade, which was answered from eight guns at¬ 
tached to Colonel Milne’s force. Our loss in this afiair was 
about 60 men and an officer. Colonel Milne-then took up his 
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ground for the night on the enemy’s right flank. Before day¬ 
light neitt morning, the combined attaick was commenced as 
agreed upon; but the camp was found deserted, the enemy 
having retired c^uietly in the night, leaving his tents standing. 
His rear-guard moved off as General Smith approacluKi, and was 
cannonaded from a distance. He carried away aU liis guns, 
except one of enormous size, called Alalia-Kalee, which was too 
unwieldy for s})eedy transjMirt, though mounted on a carriage 
that made it serviceable in the previous cannonade. I’he city 
surrendered in tlie course of the day, and was occupied by our 
iroo])s, who were with difficulty prevented by General Smith’s 
cxe’irtions from committing excesses, in revenge for what their 
families had suflered from the hands of the jMahrattas. (^n the 
lyth, Cieneral Smith ])repared for the ])ursuit of JBajee Ilao, 
having been joined on the jm;eeding day by the 2d iMadras 
cavalry, under Jdeutcnant-Colonel Colehrooke. On the same 
day, a deta(;hment was sent out to capture the enemy's artillery, 
w^hieh was ascertained to have been left with a considerable part 
of his baggage in a position umler cover of the fort of Singurh. 
The enteqjrise w^as conducted by Captain Turner of the light 
battalion, and w'as completely successful: eighteen guns, with 
all their tundirils and aminuiiiiioii, and a huge quantity of 
baggage, fell into our hanils on this occasion. 

The flight of the I’cshwra and General Smith's unremitting 
pursuit were productive of nothing of importance during the 
remainder of the month of Novemlier, nor indeed until the 
commencement of the new year. Wherefore, instead of jiro- 
ccediug with the narrative of t>j)eratioiis in this quarter, it will 
be more perspicuous to relate here the occurrences at N^gjioor 
and in Hindoostan, during the two last mouths of 1817. 

Pending the discussions with Bajee Bao, whidi ended in 
the treaty of Poona concluded in June, Ap})a Saheb lent himself 
openly to the intrigues and counsels of those, who w ished liim 
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to make common cause with the P6shwa. (hi .hearin |5 of his 
submission, the NAgpoor liaja began to have some personal 
apprehension of the consei]uenc€is of the display of such a bias, 
and accordingly thought it necessary to put on the appearance 
of a line of conduct directly the reverse. Nerayun Kao was 
ostensibly reinsbited in favour, and occasionally employed in 
communications with the British Resident. In the course of 
.July, the discussions respecting the reform of the contingent 
were likewise brought to a settlement; the Bhoosla agreeing to 
a proposition, that certain of his jageerdars should furnish a 
definite number of their best horse, none to be ]>aid at a lower 
rate than 20 rui>ees, and the whole tt) l>e under one well-paid 
commandiint, Avith two British officers to be attached to the 
contingcmt, emptiwered to inspect and to exercise a general 
superintendanc^e. 

In this favourable disposition the? Raja continued till the 
end of October; indeed, on the 21st of that month, IVIr. .lenkins 
wrote, that although his Highness was still in active communi¬ 
cation with Poonti, he, the Resident, did not anticipate a change 
of conduct for the worse. But no sooner were the. hostile 
designs of Bajee Rao towards the English made knowm un- 
ecpiivocally at INagpoor, than he came at once to the resolution 
of making common cause with the head of the Mahratta nation. 
Towards the middle of November this change became manifest, 
and, ill <*onsequence, the Resident reciuested, that a brigade of 
Colonel Adams's division might be halted to the south of the 
Nerbudda, and hold itself in readiness to detach a battalion 
with three troojis of cavalry to reinforce the brigade at Nilgpoor, 
which had suffered much from sickness. Things r€?mained in 
this posture for some time, Appa Saheb continuing his military 
preparations. The new^s of the result of the action at Poona 
on the 5th of N ovemlier occasioned no remission of these hostile 
demonstrations; nor was any stronger eftbfet produced by the 
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subsequent intelligence of General Smith’s arrival at that city, 
with the main body of the subsidiary force. Appa Sahdb, 
however, long hesitated as to the course he should pursue; 
giving ear alternately to the counsels of those who urged liis 
adherence to the British alliance, and of those who stimulated 
him to the opposite line of policy, and represented it as an act 
of imperative duty to aid in the restoration of the Mahratta 
empire to its pristine splendor and power. His inclination 
shifted from one side to the other, according to the prevalence 
of sober judgment and the cool€?r calculations of prudence and 
experience, or of the delusion of his imagination by the phantom 
of ideal greatness, presented to his mind as the sure result of 
daring enterprise, by the young and thoughtless among his 
courtiers, at moments when his brain was already intoxicated 
with the deletc‘rious fumes of the hooka. In the public 
communications bc^tween the Baja and the Kesident, there was 
never a word that betrayed any inimical feeling; on the contrary, 
the Mahratta Almnish^e attached to the llesidency was sent for 
on the first arrival of intelligence of the Peshwa's defection, 
and, in his presence, Appa Saheb inveighed in the strongest 
terms against the treachery and want of faith evinced by Bajec 
Rao, in his conduct towards the English at Poona. 

On the night of the 24th of November, Mr. .Tenkins received 
a note from Bamchundur "Wagh, informing him that a KhthU, 
(dress of honour), had arrived for the Baja from Poona, and that 
his Highness intended next day to go in states to his camp, in 
order to be formally invested with it, and to assume; the Juree 
Putka or golden streamer, the emblem of high command in the 
Mahratta armies, which, with the title of SenaputteCt general, 
had been conferred on him by the P^;shwa. Mr. Jenkins was 
invited to assist at the ceremony; but he remonstrated against 
the acceptance of the Khildt or of any titles from a j^ower now 
at open war with the British, and refused to give the sanction 
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of his presence to euob an a^t.^ Reznonstronoe was however of 
BO avail: Appa Saheb wetit in state to his army on the 35th$ 
and was formally inyestcxi with the Khilut and other insignia* 
His troops immediately took up jiositions very threatening to 
the safety of the Residency; and the indications of approaching 
hostility were so strong, as to induce Mr. Jenkins to call in 
the brigade from its cantonment about three miles wcjstward of 
the city, and tt) post it in the Ixjst attitude for defence of the 
Residency against any sudden attack. This was done on the 
evening of the 25th of November. Throughout the 26tli, the 
symptoms of an intended attack grew stronger every hour. 
The Raja’s infantry and large masses of cavalry, in bodies called 
of various strength and number, began to show themselvcjs 
on all sides; and every gun that could bci got rtjady was wheeled 
out of the arsenal and brought to bear directly ujK)n some part 
of our position. Rut there was yet no otlieial message or com¬ 
munication from the Raja. The liest defensive dispositions 
were made, that the nature of the ground and the limited time 
would allow. The force at N^gpoor tjonsisted of two Madras 
battalions of native infantry, the lst-20th and lst-24th, Imth 
reduced considerably by sickness. Thc»re were also two com¬ 
panies forming the Resident’s escort, three troojrs of the 6th 
Bengal cavalry, and a detachment of the Madras artillery 
with four six-pounders. Lieutenant-Colonel Scott of the 1st- 
24th commanded tlie whole; and the fbUowing was his plan of 
defence*. 

The Residency lies to the west of the c^ity of NSgpoor, and 
is separated from it by a small ridge running north and south, 
having two hills at its extremities, called the Seetabuldee hills, 
about 330 yards apart. That to the north was the higher, 


* Vide Plate fronting the title of Chapter VII. and plan at the hood of this 
chapter. 
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though muhh the smaller the two; upon it tfeie posted 300 
men of the ^J4th native infentry, with one of the six-tpouaderat 
under the command of Captain Sadler. The 20th and the escort 
were stationed on the larger hill with the rest of the 24th and 

the artillery; and the three troops of cavalry in the fprounds 
of the llesidency, together with some light infantry to keep 
off the hovering parties of the enemy’s horse, but under orders 
not to advance into the plain against them. The women and 
valuables were lodgetl at the llesidency. 

At sunset of the 2Gth of Xovemher, as our piwjuets were 
placing, they were fircnl upon by the Raja's Arab infantry. 
Immediately afterwards, his artillery opened on the position, 
and w^as answered by ours from the hills. Our men were much 
exj)osed, particularly those on the smaller hill, the summit of 
which was not broad enough for the brow to adbrd any pro¬ 
tection. There was also a bazar to the north-east of this hill, 
tliat api)roaclied close to its foot; here the Raja's Arab infantry 
were posted, and kept up a very giiUing fire from under cover 
of the huts and houses, wliich cut up our peo]de most severely. 
The firing did not cease with the daylight, but continued witii 
little intermission till about two o'clock of the morning, by 
which time we had sustained a heavy loss, particularly on the 
smaller hill, where some assaults had been attempted that were 
repulsed with great difficulty. Cajrtain Sadler, the officer in 
command there, was killed; and Captain Charlesworth likewise, 
the next in command, was wounded in the defence of tliis im¬ 
portant point. 

After two o’clock there was an intermission of the enemy’s 
fire for some hours, with only now and then an occasional shot. 
Our troops availed themselves of the opportunity to strengthen 
their position and make up fresh cartridges. This was an 
awfol moment for those, who were at leisure to calculate upon 
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the prospects of the morrow. It was evid^t) that what had 
passed was only the prelude of a more serious contest, wh^ 
day should reappear. We had already suffered much; and if 
the attack were renewed with tolerable perseverance by a con¬ 
stant succession of troops, it was quite manifest that our bat¬ 
talions, however well they might behave, must in the end be 
overpowered. The numbers of the assailants would allow, and, 
indeed, suggest tlus mode of acting; and tliis seemed to be 
their design, as far as could be judged from their previous 
conduct. 

From the unavoidable haste with which the position on the 
Seetabuldee hills had l)een occupied, as well as the want of en¬ 
trenching tools in sufficient abundance, no artificial defences 
had been added to the natural strength of the ground. This 
omission was now remedied in the Ix^st manner the time would 
allow, by placing along the exposed brow of the hills, especially 
of the smaller one, sacks of flour and wheat, and any thing else 
capable of aflbrding cover to the men. It was also deemed 
proper to confine the defence of the latter to the summit, many 
men having been lost from being placed in exposed situations 
on the declivity. The men of the 24th were also relieved early 
in the morning by a detachment from the 20th, and by the escort, 
to whom was entrusted the defence of this important post, the 
key of the whole position. 

At daybreak, the fire recommenced with more fury than 
before, additional guns having been brought to Ixiar during 
the night. ^ The enemy fought too with increasing confidence, 
and closed upon us during the forenoon. The Arabs in the 
Raja’s service were partici:^ly conspicuous for their courage 
and resolution; and to them the assault of the smaller hill had 
been allotted. Goles of horse also showed themselves to the 
west and north, as well as to the south of the residency grounds, 
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SO as to oblige Captain Fitzgerald, who command^ the cavalry, 
to retire further within them, in order to prevent any sudden 
cmip-de-main in that quarter. 

About ten o’clock in the morning, the accidental explosion 
of a tumbril on the smaller hill created some confusion, as was 
natural from the confined space occiupied by the detachment, 
and did so much injury to the screw of its gun, as to render it 
for some minutes unserviceable. 'Fhe Arabs saw their oppor¬ 
tunity, and rushed forward with loud ctries to storm the hill. 
Our men were disconcertcMl, and the smallness of the totol force 
having made it impossible to hold a sup]:)ort in readiness for 
such an extremity, th(^ hill was carried before the gun and the 
wounded coidd be brought off*: tlu? latter vere all put to the 
sword. The Arabs immediately turned the gun against our 
post on the larger hill, and with it and two more guns of their 
own M'hich they brought up, o])('ned a most destructive fire on 
the whole of our n'lnaining position. The first shot from the 
captured gun killed two officers. Doctor Xeven the surgeon, 
and Lieutenant (Clarke of the 20th; the s<‘cond, a round of 
gnipe, was fatal to the resident's first assistant, Mr. George 
Sotheby*, and totally disabled four men besides. The fire 

* At the morneiit of receiving the wound, Mr. Sotlicby was in the act of ad¬ 
dressing the men of the escort, wlio liad escaped from the smaller liill, and endea¬ 
vouring to rally them and revive tlieir spirits. .\ pistol he had in his girdle was struck 
on the handle hy a grape shot, that forced the muzzle into his hody, and inflicleil a 
desperate wound, of which he dit^d in the course of a few hours. 

This gentleman wjis originally of the Bombay civil service, but had hetut 
tempted by early ambition to try his l<>rtutic in the ctdlegc of Bengal, where his 
successful studies obtained him the higluvst |K)ssiblo distinction, and secured him 
employment under tlic Supreme-Government, lie thenceforward attached himself 
to the political line, and his abilities in this department had already iK-en con¬ 
spicuous on many occasions; nor wa.s there any one of the junior officers of the de¬ 
partment, whose reputation stood so deservedly high, or whose services wcrc-more 
justly valued by the Governor-General. He was on the eve of rising to a station 
that must soon have led to fame and fortune; but after the rugged toils of this 
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in]»m the smaller h^L was sp destructiTc, as greatly to distress 
the troops on the larger) which it completely commanded. The 
Arabs too, flushed with their late success, were seen advancing In 
great numbers along the ridge, as if’ with the design of attacking 
Uiat remaining point: while the attention of our small party 
was divided between them on one side, and the main body of 
the enemy in the plain to the south, who were also closing fast. 
The prosjKJCt was most discouraging; and, to add to the dif¬ 
ficulty of tile crisis, an alarm had spread amongst the followers 
and families of the Sepoys, whose lines were to the west of the 
smaller hill, now occupied by the Arabs; and the shrieks of 
the women and children contributed not a little to damp the 
courage of the native troops. They would scarcely have sus¬ 
tained a general assault, wliicli the enemy seemed evidently to 
meditate. 

Just at this critical moment, the spirits of all were raised to 
the highest pitc;h of enthusiasm, by observing a most successful 
and unexpected charge of the cavalry upon an immense of 
the enemy’s horse. Captain Fitzgerald had kept himself in 
reserve within the residency grounds, until the enemy, ac¬ 
cumulating on all sides, and closing every instant more and 


laborious career had been surmounted, was unfortunately thus cut olF, just on the 
point of reacliing tlic summit of his hopes and expectations. Tlie loss of a man of 
merit, from whom the slate lias received good service, is a subject of public regret 
at all times; but Uie interest felt is enhanced in a tenfold degree, when the in¬ 
dividual is yet the object of public hope, and is suddenly snatched away, ere it has 
been fully realised. Independently of any private sympathy for the deceased, the 
death of one so generally known and esteemed as George Sotheby, considering tlie 
circumstunccs under which it occurred, could not have been passed over with the 
bare mention of his name among the list of the sliiin. The compiler of this nar¬ 
rative is, however, pnmd to acknowlctlge, that this notice is equally a tribute paid to 
private friendship; tor he long enjoyed tlie intimacy of the deceased, and hwl per¬ 
sonal experience of his worth. He was in his tliirtieth year when Ids death occurred 
in the manner related. 
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more, brought at last a couple of light guns to hear upon him, 
the fire of which ocx'asioncd sc'vcral casualties in his line. Seeing 
now that the case was orii; of absolute extremity, he resolved to 
charge the golc that most immediately threatcnc^d him, in order 
if possible to capture these guns. The residency grounds were 
Imunded on that si<le by a dry nullji, which the charge had to 
cross, ('aptaiii Fitzgerald himself led the column ; and as soon 
as thirty or forty men had got over, advanced at once upon the 
enemy. They rt'tired before him as he pushed forwards, until, 
having jiassed to some distance beyond the guns, and sc(‘ing 
that the: Mahrattas were making a dt‘moiistration of surround¬ 
ing his small ])artY, he commandtHl a halt. In the mc^an time, 
tlu' rest of the cavalry had also crosstul the nulla, and followed 
the advance', hut had very judiciously sto])ped short on reaerhing 
the' ahaiidoiu'd guns. These were immediatt'ly turned upon the 
('lu'iny ])Y tlu' men of the rt'gimeiit, all of whom had he'en trained 
to the us(' of artillerY’, as a ])art of their ordinary disci]>line. 
Their w(*ll-dir<'ett'd fire' ke]>t the IMahrattas at. a elistane'e', while 
twe) othe'i* guns that had alse) he'en brought in aelvance wcire 
similarly e*a]>ture'd. The latte'r we're instantly spikeel; hut the 
e'avalrv retire'll with the' fornu'r, dragging tlu'in back into the 
re?siek'ne*y grounels, and firing as they re'tre*ated. 

'riie* sight of what was })assing em the j>lain he'lour dampesl 
the courage of the assailants, in pre)])ortion as it t'levate'el the* 
spirits of our men. The^ firing was now rccomnie'neted fre>m the 
larger hill with louel huzzas, anel e^very one was watching the 

O ] )portunity to rexre)ver the' smaller e>ne from the Arabs. An 

P] )portunity was very se)on edfere'd by the' cx})le)sion of a secionel 
tumbril on the s}K>t, which e*.reated a similar confusiem te) that 
which the; ene'iny liael lately taken aelvantage e)f. Ilte confined 
space on the hill increased the.' liability to such aexiidents. The 
enrcumstanc;e was ne> sooner ohserveMl, than a party from the' 
largt'r hill, headed by several officers, whe) darted forwards 
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without any particular orders, rushed to the attack, and drove 
the Arabs from the post at the point of the bayonet, recovering 
our own gun as well as capturing the two others brought up by 
the enemy. Amongst the r^t, (^ajitain Lloyd of the resident’s 
escort distinguished himself on this occasion, as did Lieutenant 
Grant, the adjutant of the tw-enty-fourth, who, though twice 
wounded, W'as amongst the foremost of the party, and received 
a third and mortal wound in the assault. ’Fhe tide of success 
had now turned, and A])i>a Saheb's troops gave way on every 
side. The Arabs, however, still remained in force about their 
bazar to the north-t;ast of our position, until a brilliant charge 
was made upon them by (’oriiet Smith witli a troop of the 
cavalry, which succeedt^d in disj)erKing them, and in capturing 
two more guns. Our troops now movt‘d down from the hills, 
and drove tlu^ ent*my from all the surrounding houses and 
village's, securing all the guns not jm'vionsly erarried off 

I’lius, about noon of the 27 lh, terminated the most trying 
contest that our native army had ever been engaged in. Its 
fatigues and anxieties continued without intermission for 
eighteen hours. Lhider Provi<lence, the success of this action 
must Im <!hiefly attribut<?d to the bottom of the troops, and to 
the <!ool decision in the hour of danger which particularly marked 
the conduct of the officers engagt'd. Tlu^ former quality is 
entirely distinct from any strength of limb or of muscular power 
requisite to the long endurance of fatigue. T t is purely a virtue 
of the mind, and consists in a buoyant disj)osition, that never 
will abandon itself to tlesj)air. I'lu? natives of India are of 
themselves rather prone to throw up the game as lost ujion the 
slightest reverse; and the history of its uars, particularly that 
of the battles of Aurung-Zeeb, affords abundant instances of the 
ruin of a good cause, by yielding to this habitual despondency. 
If the character of the native sepoy is so different in our service, 
it is because he acts rather upon his officer's judgment than his 
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own; and so long as he observes him coolly giving his orders, 
set^ h(^ in implicit obedieiicti, and never will despair while 
this ground of confidence remains. The conduct of the British 
officers engaged at Nagpoor afforded a triumphant display 
of that collected judgment under extreme peril, which, to 
the glory of the nation, is its peculiai’ cliaracteristic. 'I'he 
well-timed charge of Captain Fitzgerald stands conspicuous 
amongst the many brilliant exploits achieved in the camiiaign. 
It was generally allowed to have given the turn to the tide of 
success on this day; and, conserpiently, to have mainly crontri- 
buted to the salvation of our inU?rests within the Nagpoor 
dominions: to say nothing ol‘ the effect on public opinion, that 
woidd have b(;en felt throiiglunit India, even to Nip51, had 
Aj>pa Sahcb succeeded in cutting off* this brigade. 

I’he miml)er of the combatants on either side was immensely 
disjiroportionate. Itogc'ther, on our side, there were not more 
than from tliirteen to fourteen hundred fighting men, including 
the c*-avalry and artillejy: wherc'as the Bhoosla llaja had in>- 
wards of 10,(K)0 infantry on the field, and at least an equal 
number of horstj. His chief reliance, however, w’as placed in a 
body of btitwetai 3 and 4000 Arabs, who behavtid with great 
bravery on this, and, indeed, on all subsequent occasions. Our 
loss in killed and wounded amounted by the returns to 33.3, 
being about one-fourth of those engaged, a most unusual pro¬ 
portion for the victorious party. Amongst these wc;re four 
officers * killed and seven severely w'ounded, btvsides Mr. Sotheby 
above mentioned. The loss on the Itaja’s sid<? >vas nevei pre¬ 
cisely ascertained; but it must havt; been very severe. His 

* Captain Sadler and Lieutenant Grant ol‘ the 24th Madras native infantry. 
Lieutenant Clarke of the 20th, aiul Doctor Neven, assistant surgeon, killed. 
Captains Charlesworth, Lloyd, an<l Pew, wounded severely; also Lieutenants 
Thullier and Bayley, with Cornets Smith and Ileiuisny t>f the cavalry, and several 
others slightly. 

I. L 2 
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army was so disheartened after the action, that it could not be 
persuaded to renew the attack, notwithstanding that a Sepoy of 
the escort, who deserted immediately after, represented in strong 
colours the exhausted condition of our troops, and their want of 
ammunition for many more rounds, in order to excite them to a 
second trial. 

The result of this action proved the wisdom of the reso¬ 
lution of the commanding officer at Poona to advance and meet 
the enemy, in jireference to abiding his attack. At NAgpoor, 
indeed, there was no choice; but the much greater hazard of 
the contest tluire proves the superior advantage of numbers 
when acting on the offensive, with the same odds of skill and 
discipline. 

Tt has been thought necessarv to be thus jmrticular in the 
account of th<;se two affiiirs, because th(‘y formed two of the 
most glorious triumphs of the war, and becaust' the effect, pro¬ 
duced by their issue, gave the IVIaliraltas a distrust of them¬ 
selves, highly favourable to the early accom]jlislimeiit Lord 
Tliustings's views. Both the Pcsbwa and the Bhoosla twidently 
reckoned with certainty on their ability to overwhelm the small 
Ibrc'c stationed at their resp<;ctive capitals, and wi re astonished 
to find their utmost means baffled by mere detachments. In 
proportion as their estimate of their own strength had before 
been sanguine, they now gave way to despondency ; and though 
Bajee Bao was sensible, that he had too long jjractist^d the arts 
of duplicity, to be admitted to a re(;onciliation on any terms, that 
would leave him in the exercrise of dominion, he never afterwards 
attem])t(Kl any enterprise that showed the smallest (Oiiffdencc 
in his means, nor ever rose above the character of a heartless 
and desperate fugitive. Ap]>a Saheb had jet something to 
hope from the known clemency and moderat ion of the Ihigli.sh. 
As soon, therefort% as he des])aired of the cause he had espoused, 
lie resolved to establish a claim to forgiveness by the prompti- 
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tude of his siibiuission. Immediately after the action of the 
26th and 27tli, he sent vakeels to express liis sorrow, and to dis¬ 
avow having himself authorisetl the attack, 'flu; liaees, or 
women of the llaja's family, also interceded for him; but Mr. 
Jenkins refused to treat at all, while his army continued in 
force. 


Uajee Jiao and Appa Saheb have b(‘en accus(Kl ol'treachery, as 
well as ofa breach of hosjwlality and of the laws oi'natioiis, in thus 
attrMtking the residents, who, in theii- capacity of ambassadors; 
might be deemed entitled to a sacred inviolability. "rhej‘e is, 
howcwer, this palliative to be found for their conduct; that the 
residents had each of them an army under his direction, ex- 
prt “ssly dc'signed for his sup])ort against the* intrigues or violence 
of the court at which he rt'sided. 'riuis armed, tlu;y ol' course 
lost much of the sacred cliai*acter of luTalds. Tf justice recpiirc'd, as 
dou])l]ess it did, that they should at least have had tlie option of 
retiring iinme)le‘ste*d, this o])tiem, or semiething e'<|uivaie*iit ,to it, 
was aftbrdeel to ]Mj‘. Eljdiinstone; and il'it was not tendc'red to 
Mr. .Tc'iikins, it was meu’ely be*causc, whe^ii the matte'r was elis- 
<’uss(‘d in the llaja's e*,oune*il, it was dechle'd to be use‘le\ss to make; 
an olicM', which the attitude hci had ah'cady assume*d showc'd 
that the re\sidc'nt liad no thought of acce^])ting. A\'it]i resj)ect 
to the* lre*ae*hc*ry of secrc't prc'yious prej)aration, if wcj allow' to 
a native power the abstract right of shaking otf our alliance 
uncle*!' any cire*umst;ince*s, we must c*onc'ode to him this furlhc*r 
stc*p, as indis])C‘nsable to its c'xeicise*. For, as it is an article* of 
all our subsidiary alliane-es, that a military fore*e* shall be stationed 
at the e*aj)it.al, it is to be [)re*sume*d, that (»pe*n pre^parations for 
w’ar would always be antie*ipate*d, and the; design j‘rustrate‘d by 
the immc'diate* e*mployment of the force* against the j)e;rson of the 
prince;. \\'he*reforc', if there was any lrt;a(hery in the e*onduct 
of the;se; Mahratta e*hiefs, it was not so niueli in themjinner, as in 
the* act itse;lf of their defec'tion ; for it is in the e*sse‘nce of our 
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contracts of alliance, that, although accepted by the native 
power for the sake probably of some present advanhige, or to 
get rid of some temporary evil of yet harder endurance, the 
lienelit on our sidt^ is intended to be pennanent; for which 
purjx>se, we stipulate for the perpetual continuance of the en- 
gjigement, and the native power binds itself to this stipulation. 
'I'hus, it is as nnich an aci; of treachery in our ally to attempt to 
balk us of our advantage, by shaking us off after having got for 
himself the benefit stipulated for and conteinjdated, as it would 
be on our part to leave him to be in the first instance over¬ 
whelmed, after having engaged to assist him out of his dif- 
ficultitis. In this view, the defection of both these princes was 
decidedly tretwdierous, inasmuch as both, with a full knowledg*' 
of the U^rms on which alone our aid would be grant(‘(l, bound 
themselves personally and voluntarily to adhere to tluMii in per- 
pc*tuity, and neith<*r had any plea wdiatever of any default in 
executing the st ij>ulations on our j)art, to urge in justification 
<»f his breach in the jjerformance of his owm part of* the 
engagement. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


NAGPOOR—IIINDOOSTAN. 

1817, nECEMBEIl. 

llcinforccmcuts to NAgpoor—Colonel Guliatt—Major Pitman—Brigaclier-General 
Doveton—Brigadier-General Hardymun—^'Perins ]>t-uposed to the Raju—He 
temporizes—and surrenders—His cuiiip utUicked—and carried—Fort of Nag- 
poor occupied by Arabs—besieged and assaulted witbont success-—Arabs 
capitulate—Reasons for the Raja's reinstation—terms—dissent <>f Governor- 
General —retractetl— British acquisitions—Reflections—Hiudoostan—Pinda- 
rees—Suspicious conduct of regulai* jiowers—efl’ect on Lord Hastings’ plans— 
Cholera morbus—its virulence—and syni[>toins—Centre <livisiou arrives at Kridi 
—moves back to the Sindh—movements in })ursuit of Pindarees—afl’air at 
Biclu'etal—wile of Kureeiii cajjtured—J!]scaj)e througii Huraotec—distress— 
J'^.xploit of a 1 Ifivildar—Consequent military dispositions. 

Tiik lUioosla Rajti's defection and attack on tlie British 
Residency did not remain long unpunished. 'J'roops poured 
into ^ag}>oor frt)m every tpiartcr: sonu‘ in consc(|uence of tlu^ 
provisional retpiisition ol’ the Resident, t)thers under orders Iroin 
Sir Thomas llislop or the ^Vtarquess of J lastings liimself. 'llie 
first reinforcement that arrivt'd was that under Litaittiiiant- 
Colonel (hihan, which had on the first alarm been ordered down 
from the valk‘y of the Ni‘rbudtla. It consisted of a strong 
battalion of Bengal inbintry, ]st-I22d, tlu' remaining three troojis 
of the Gth Bengal cavalry ami two gallopers. This detacliment 
arrived on the JiJ)th, and gave entire confidence to the; troops in 
position on the Seetabuldee hills, which till then had been 
under very considerable ajiprehension of a second attack, and 
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of the ultimate failure of their stores and ammunition. Mr. 
Jenkins Iwad on the preceding day agreed to a suspension of 
arms, at the Baja's request, in order to allow time for this rein¬ 
forcement to join without molestation ; holding out, however, 
to A]>pa Saheb, the necessity of disbanding or sejjarating himself 
from his army, as an indispensable preUminary to a restoration 
of peace on any terms. 

IMajor Bitinan, who brought up the second reinforcement, 
was at Omraottie on the frontier of Berar, wluiu he received 
a lijisty note despaterhed by Mr. Jenkins on the night of the 
25th, while the issue of the attack was yet dt>ubtfiil. He 
immediately forwarded the note to Jirigadier-CJenc^ral Hovetoii, 
who was then at Jafeerabad, and set olf himself wath two 
battalions and a few of the Xizam's reformed cavalry, hastening 
his mareh in the hope of arriving at the scene of danger in time 
to afford relief*. He reached NAgpoor on the .5th of December. 
Brigadier-tjlent;ral Doveton followed with the whole second 
division of the army of the Dukhun, and entered tliat city with 
the light trooj>s in advance on the 12th of .Dccembtir. 'I'he 
rest of the division came up two days aftt;rw'ards. On his 
arrival, he rightly judged tluj re-establishment of affairs at 
Niig]ioor to be an object of paramount importance, in com]>arison 
with the ocxmpatioii or probably the reduction of* Ast?ergiirh, 
which was one of the duties originally assigm'd to Iiim in the 
general plan of operations. Indeed, it w^as of the utmost con- 
seciuence, that the Bhoosla should be. crushetl as early as possible, 
in order that other potentates might Ixe deterred by the rapid 
and exemplary punishment of his defe(;tion, from following in 
the same career. 

In addition to the formidable force thus collected at Nagpoor, 
the Marquess of Hastings, immediately on hearing of the attack 
made upon the brigade there stationed, ordered down Brigadier- 
General Hardyman with the corps of observation under his 
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oommand, in Bewa. This officer, not receiving the order until 
the 6th of December, did not reach the neighbourhood until 
every thiiig^ had been already adjusted by General Doveton. 
His force was, however, of use in reducing Jubulpoor, where 
it gallantly routed a considerable body of troojjs opjxised to it 
in the held, and in occupying the Ehoosla territory to the north 
and in the valley of the N<;rbudda; and its further advance was 
countermanded, to allow of its being so employed. In the mean 
time, Brigadier-General Doveton, having allowed his troops a 
day to recover from the fatigue of their long and harassing 
marches, had proceeded to enforce upon Appa Saheb the accept¬ 
ance of such terras, as should break his military power, and 
reduce him for the future to a state of entire dependence on 
the British Government. 

On the morning of the 1.5th of December, Mr. Jenkins 
offered to the Baja the following terms of submission, as the 
only means of saving his army from attack, and himself from 
absolute ruin. The Baja to acknowledge, that by his defection he 
had placed his territories at the meny of the British Government, 
which was c^)nsequently absolved from all ties towards liimself, 
and free to dispose of them at pleasure; to give up all his 
artillery, leaving it to the discretion of the British authorities 
to restore such as they might think proper; to disband the 
Arabs and other mercenary troops, who were to inarch off in 
the directions assigned, leaving the city and fort of Nagjioor to 
our occupation. Appa Saheb himself was required to come in 
and reside at the British Kesidency, as a hostage for the per¬ 
formance of these conditions, and four o'clock of the next morning 
was fixed as the limit of time for his acceptance of the conditions; 
by which hour if he did not submit, it was declared, that he 
would be attacked without further ceremony. He was however 
given to understand, that, upon accepting the above terms, the 
former relations would be restored, and no greater sacrifice 
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required, than a territori^ eesaion sufficient to xneet^thr charge 
of the subsidiary’ force, aiul due provision for our future eiceroise 
of so much internal control, as might be necessary to secure us 
against a repetition of siiuilar conduct on the part of the Haja* 
Nerayun Pundit, who, since Uie breaking out of hostilities# 
had been the constant mediator between Appa Saheb and the 
British llepresentative, mme several times in the course of the 
15th to temj)oriae, and to solicit a longer respite. But Mr. 
denkins insisted on the acce]>tance of the terms by the next 
morning at the latest, though he extended the p<jri<xl to seven 
o’clock. In the evening of the 15th, CGeneral Doveton beat 
to arms and approached the Scetabuldee jHisition, where he 
bivouacked for the night. At six o'clock in the morning, 
Nerayuii came ag;iin to say, that the Arabs and other troops 
would not allow liis master to come in, and that a longer time 
would be indispensable to settle with them, an<l to withdraw 
them from the artillery which was <l<;manded to be given up. 
The acceptance of the; conditions w’as promised, but a respite of 
two or three days was solicited. The period allowed for A}>pa 
Saheb to come in was now extended till nine A. M.; with the 
luiderstunding, that, by submission in this particular, he might 
obtain a farther extension for the execution of the other terms 
jMrescribed. A^Vlien the time expired, nothing had been done. 
Brigadier-General llovetoii accordingly advanced Iiis army in 
order of battle *, to a position close upon the Baja’s camp on the 
south of the c;ity, from which he had previously determined to 
make tlie attack. Appa Saheb now gave way entirely to his 
])ersonal fears, and, mounting his horse, rode off* with his ministers, 
Nagoopuiit and llamchimdur WAgh, and a few other attendants, 
straight to the Kesidency, where he delivered himself up to Mr. 
Jenkins. ^sTotice was immediately sent to Brigadier-General 


* Vide Plan at the head of the preceding chapter. 
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JDovetoi]* who halted upon receiving the information. The 
time ibr the surrender of the artiUery and disbanding the army 
was then brought into discussion; the Kesident insisting on 
the instant execution of the former point, in order to preve^at 
any clandestine removal of the guns, while the Kaja pressed for 
a further delay. It was arranged, that the artillery should be 
abandoned and the troops withdrawn to a distance by twelve 
o’clock of the same day; and iiamchundur Wagh w’^as sent to ex¬ 
pedite the reejuisite arrangements for the purjmse. He returned 
a little before twelve, reporting every thing to be in readiness; 
whereupon a couple of hurknras were sent to the Brigadier- 
General, in ordtir that he might d(*tach a party to take possession 
of the guns said to Ihj so abandoned. On cpiestioning them 
more closely, (ileneral Doveton suspected that some decreption 
was intended; and accordingly, instead of sending a party, he 
resolved to advance liis whole line. He did so by open <!olumn 
of companies from tht* right of battalions. The guides led him 
to the arsenal south of the city, where thirty-six guns were 
found and taken possession of* without resistance; a Lascar, 
however, wiis on the ))oint of ai)j)lying the match to one of them, 
when his arms were seized, 'fhe General, leaving t'olonel Schott 
with a brigade from his left in possession of these guns, continued 
liis advance towards the Sukur-Duree gardens, where he kn€‘w 
there were other batteries. The moment that the troofis 
debouched from behind some trees separating the Sukur-Duree 
from Nagpoor, a heavy fire was opened uj)on their front and 
right flank: no time was therefore lost iii forming them into 
line for the attack. The cavalry and horse* artillery on the 
extreme right, under Colonel ( iahan, made a detour round th<' 
Sukur-Duree garden, and, after carrying a battery that opposetl 
them in that quarter, came in Hank of the main jiosition of the 
enemy; while (.’olonel McLeod's division advanced to the attack 
in front under a heavy cannonade. The enemy was formed 
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in a retiring angle ; and after Colonel MfLeod had caris^ tine 
fight of his position^ where hie strength of infantry 'was tibe 
greatest, the guns on his left still kept {daying on our resemo^ 
under cover chiefly of his cavalry. Colonel Gahan charged and 
drove them ofl^ continuing the pursuit to some distance; biit 
the guns were not silenced, until stormed shortly afterwards by 
a jMirty from the reserve. By half-past one, seventy-five guns, 
mortars, and howitzers of difierent calibre and descriptions were 
in our hands. The enemy’s camp was also taken, with forty 
elephants, belonging for the most part to the Baja, and aU his 
camp equipage. The troops had on this occasion to advance 
upwards of 1000 yards in face of a powerful artillery; con¬ 
sequently the acquisition w’as not made without loss. Of the 
Europeans 39, and of the natives 102 were killed or wounded ; 
but fortunately no officer was amongst the number. 

Mun-Bhut and Gunput Bao were the Sirdars who instigated 
this resistance. Treachery on the part of the Baja was not 
suspected; though it is not improbable that Bamchuiidur AV^igh 
may have connived at the subtraction of many of the guns, 
under the notion, that Brigadier-General Doveton would have 
lK‘en satisfied with the capture of’ those left at the arsenal. 
Such a trick is so perfectly <;onsistent with the half-measure 
policy pursued throughout by Appa Saheb, as to leave it by no 
means clear, that he did not participate in the guilt of the blood 
unnecessarily shed on this occasion. But the point was never 
made the subject of a special investigation. 

Mun-Bhut Kao, with the Arab infantrj', fled into the dty, 
and occupied the fort, a place of c^onsidt^able strength, within 
which were the Baja’s jmlaccs and other strong buildings. Two 
days were sjjent in endeavouring tp persuade them to evacuate 
it and retire, on which terms they were promised a safe conduct 
to the N^gpoor frontier. Their arrears were also paid up in 
the course of this negotiation; yet in the end they refused to 
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enracuate: The dege of the ibrt was accordingly cmmeiiced. 
By the ^th, a howitzer battery Was erected at the foot of the 
larger of the Seetabuldce hills» and, on the ^Ist, the mound of 
a tank that lay between it and the fort, not 250 yards from the 
w^tern (.Tooma) gate, was seized, for the purpose of being con*- 
▼erted into a breaching battery. All the captured guns that 
were thought to be of sufHcient calibre were brought into this 
position; and though it was soon found, tliat their fire had Uttle 
effect in comjjarison with our own eighteen-pounders, yet on 
the 23d of December, the gate was considered to be sufficiently 
injured, to make an assault practicable. Accordingly, a storm 
was attempted on the morning (»f the 24th ; and four companies 
of the Bengal battalion, lst-22d, headed by a company of the 
Boyal Scots, and accompanied by the sappers and miners, ad¬ 
vanced to the Jooma gatt;, in the Iiojmj of establishing them¬ 
selves there, if’ not of carrying the place. At the same time. 
Colonel Scott led an attack on the loolsee-bilgh, a garden on 
the south of the city, and between it and the river while 

Major Pitman advanced, to co-operate w'ith a detachment of the 
Nizam’s iiif’antry. The breached gate was found to be so com¬ 
manded from inner walls, as to have all the effect of a second 
intrenchment; and the storming party, after losing many men 
in attempting to penetrate or establish themselves, was in the 
end obhged to retire. On this failure. Colonel Scott and Major 
Pitman w^ere also recalled. Our loss was 90 killed, ami 179 
wounded. Lieutenant Bell, of the Boyal Scots, was amongst 
the former, and Lieutenants Cameron and Cowell in the number 
of the latter. 

Brigadier-General Doveton now saw, that the place could not 
be taken without a more sufficient battering train. He there¬ 
fore resolved to wait the arrival of that attached to his own 
force from Akola, before he ventured to renew his operations. 
The Arabs, however, feeling that they had already done enough 



their honour, aiid that,, being entirely without hope of bu^ 
^rt, their ultimate reduction \^as aLmoBt inevitable^ reaol>ved4o 
inake the liest advantage of their Buccessiul resistance, by oftering 
tip! evacuate on terms. They accordingly proposed to march out 
with their families, baggage, private property, and arms. The 
proposition was immediately accepted, as time was a principal 
coiisideration with us: and the garrison evacuated the fort on 
the 30th of December, and was escorted beyond the N4gp€»or 
frontier by a detachment formed for the purpose. Mun-llhut 
surrendcrexi himself to the llesident on the same day. 

The military operations against the Bhoosla state were thus 
happily brought to a final conclusion, within little more than a 
month from the commencement of hostilities by the liaja. No¬ 
thing now remained, but to make such a settlement of the N^g* 
poor Government, and of the relations of the state with tlie Bri¬ 
tish, as should give us complete security for the future, and some 
indemnification also for the past, 'fhere were many imjxjrtant 
considerations involved in the choict; of the course to be now 
adopted, which rendered it desirable that the views of the Go¬ 
vernor-General should first be ascertained. But the communica¬ 
tion had hitherto been so completely cut offi that no instruction 
as to the treatment of Appa Saheb, hi the event of'liis submission, 
had yet been received. The Baja still continued at the Bc*- 
sidcncy; and, as he was impatient to return to the palace, upon 
which the British fii^ was now flying, there seemed to be no 
ground for his further detention. The cjise, therefore, appeared 
to require the Besident to act upon his own responsibility, and 
come to some agreement, or at least lay tlu* foundation for a 
final settlement without further delay. Mr. Jenkins had seen 
no cause to be dissatisfied with the conduct of the Ba>a since he 
had voluntarily surrendered himself’; on the contrary, he re¬ 
garded the circumstance of the abandonment of so many guns at 
the arsenal, as well as th^ sulisequent payment of the arrem^s due 
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Arabs as soon as demandod, as cleaY proofs timt ho had eA* 
Ofted himself both sincerely and sedulously to execute the coni* 
ditions demanded of him; so that, although he had not come in 
within the prescribed time in the first instance, nor surrendered 
the whole of the gnns, nor quietly disbanded the troops, nof 
^ven up the city and fort, agreeably to the letter of the stipu¬ 
lations, still, as his personal surrondcjr had been recdved when he 
did come in, and as the failure of peribrmance in other respects 
arose from causes apparently beyond bis control, the Eesident 
did not consider his claim to b(^ reinstated, with the limitations 
and sacrifices h<^ had been led to expect on his submission, to be 
at all weakened by subsequent events. Yet, while be felt tlie 
necessity of permitting the fallen prince to resume his station, 
he was ho less sensible of the impossibility of placing further 
confidence in one, who had proved himself to be so invetcrately 
addicted to intrigue', and so complete a Mahratta at heart. His 
military jmwerhad fortunati'lybeen annihilated; but the resources 
of the NAg[)oor territory, if left to Appa Saheb’s iiiiconti’oUed 
disjiosal, prt\sented mevins of further mischief, which there could 
be little doubt be would avail himself of, uiih’ss checked with a 
strong liand. In pr(q)aving the definitive treaty for the liaja's 
acceptance, Mr. .Jenkins, therefore, rcsolvc'd to assume and act 
upon the principle, of redueing the head of the Bhoosla state to 
the condition of a mere j)ageant, and giving the Jlritish Govern¬ 
ment a control over every branch of internal, as well as of external 
administration, to the extent of im])osing a ministry of its own 
selection, though comptised of native subjects of the Kaja. The 
forts of the country were?, according to this plan, to be open 
to the discretionary introduction of British garrisons; and, for 
securing the subordination of the (capital, the Sectabuldcc hills 
were to be fortified. In fact, we were to have; crompU'tc militiiry 
occupation of the whole country; and, after his recent expe¬ 
rience of the character of the ruling j)rince, the Kesident could 
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DlOt ^nsid^r any leas secniity as eitli^ solid or pemanent. 
addition to tlie powers of general control, territory equal to 
charge of the subsidiary force (about 24 lack rupees) was to 
be ceded in perpetuity, in Ueu of the present annual payment of 

lack, which only provided for the extraordinary field charges 
of the troc^s. The districts proposed to be demanded were, 
those held by the Kaja, north of the N'erbudda, including Sir- 
Gooja, Jushpoor, Sbhagpoor, and Sumbhulpoor to the east; all 
^e valley to the south of the river, and as far as Chupara, 
between Jubulpoor and Nagpoor; together with Mooltaya, 
Bytoul, Gawilgurh, and all the Raja’s remaining possessions in 
Berar. 

Mr. Jenkins had drawn up a treaty on the above basis, and 
was on the point of submitting it to the lia|u’s acceptance, pre> 
paratory to his reinstallation ; when, on the 2d of January, he 
receivetl the instructions issued by the Marquess of Hastings, 
on first hearing of the defection of the Bhoosla prince. These 
instructions peremptorily forbad any personal reconciliation 
whatever, directing the young grandson of Ragoojee, by the 
daughter married to Gooja Api>a, to be placed on the G-udd&Sj 
and affairs to be confided to the conduct of a regency of our 
own selection. The deposition of Appa Saheb was considered 
to be indispensable, both as a punislinient for liis defection at 
so critical a period, and from a conviction, that he could no 
longer be trusted even with the semblance of authority. The 
powerful motives, that had swayed the mind of Mr. Jenkins, 
were wholly unknown to his Lordship at this time: conse¬ 
quently, when indistinct accounts of the recent occurrences at 
Ndgpoor, subsequent to the arrival of General Doveton at that 
city, were received by his Lordship from different quarters, 
before the official reports of the negotiations came to hand, the 
veto against the reinstallation of Appa Saheb was twice repeated, 
under the supposition of his reiterated default in the perform- 
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aUce of his engagements; unless the British Government should 
have been already too far committed to retract with honour. 

In consequence of the receipt of these instructions, Mr. 
Jenkins delayed to submit to the Raja his own draft of the 
definitive treaty, sulistituting a provisional engagement, which 
stipulated, that he should retain the fftifirfee until the pleasure 
of the Gtovcmor-General should be known; but with a proviso 
for an eventual settlement on the basis above set forth, iii case 
the Marquess of Hastings should confirm his restoration. The 
Resident confidently ex[)ectcd this confirmation, as soon as all 
the circumstances sliouhl have been made known; and in this 
he judged rightly. For the (Jovernor-tJcneral, on receiving the 
ample details contained in the official despatches, which, how¬ 
ever, w^ere a long time on tin) road, became stnisibh* of the ne¬ 
cessity of replacing .^Vj>pa Saheb, not so much with a view to 
the immediate and advantageous settlement of affiiirs in that 
ejuarter, as from respeert to the moral obligation to do so, under 
the circumstances of his surrender. As a matter of policy, it 
may he right to mention, that the Races along with the infant 
grandson of Ragoojee, nho wjis nifie or ten years old, and had 
already the title of Rala-Saheb, had, with (jJooja Appa his father, 
l)een stmt oft‘ against their will to (.’handa, before General Dove- 
ton’s arrival, ’riiis coidd not have been prevented at the time; 
neither w^ould it have been possible' to have secured the person 
of the reigning prince, in the event of the most complete success 
of our arms, allcr all the reinforcements had <*ome up. To have 
procliiinied the boy would, therefore, have only had the effect of 
occasioning his instant death*; after which we should have had 
a long and harassing w'ar to w^age against the actual sovereign, 
unaided by any party in the state, or any head round which the 
malcontents might rally. 

Convinced by the representation of these difficulties. Lord 
Hastings in the end approved of the propositions submitted by 
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Mr. Jenkins, and directed the treaty to be comduded coi the 
basis above described, which was done in the ensuing month 
of February. However, when the specific cessions demanded 
came to be discussed, along with the other provisions for 
the control of the Baja’s internal administration, Appa Saheb 
pressed, with apparent earnestness, that the whole country 
should be taken under British rule, with a reservation of one- 
fourth of the revenues for his personal expenses, under a 
guarantee that this proportion should not fall short of fifteen 
lack rupees. For such an income, he offered to forswear his 
independence and abandon the cares of government altogt^ther» 
and to range himself in the same class with the Nnwabs of the 
Carnatic and of B<mgal. But the olfer being saddled with other 
expensive provisions for creditors and relations of the Raja, and 
the possession of the country by the British Government being 
on other grounds not desirable, it was not thought fit to entertain 
it. By the arrangement actually concluded, we obtained the 
cession of territory that stood in the Bhoosla accounts as yield¬ 
ing a net revenue of 2,247,200 riipces, after deducting aliena¬ 
tions and demiinds of all kinds. The ceded country was fertile, 
and, with the exception of the jungul tract south of Behar, weU 
watered by the Nerbudda and its tributary streams. Through 
the exertions of the troops crommanded by G<*neral Hardyman, 
who defeatcMi the Sooba of Jubulpoor in a brilliant affair on 
the 19th of December, and of the reseiwe brigade of the sub¬ 
sidiary force under Lieutenant-Colonel ]M‘]Vforine, which was 
equally successful against Sudoo-Baba of Sirinugurh on the 
15th of January, the wliole had been brought under subjection 
before the end of the latter month, except the forts of Choura- 
gurh and Mundela; and the considerable resources they afforded 
were made available to tlie operations of the ciurent season. 


* Vide plan at the head of this chapter. 
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It is impossible to close the account of this portion of tibe 
transactions at Nfigpoor, wiUiout remarking on the extreme 
weakness and irresolution betrayed throughout by Appa Saheb. 
He might perhaps be excused for not concerting the time of his 
defection with the Peshwa, so that both attacks should have been 
made the same day; for the character of Bajee Rao warranted 
the precaution of waiting to sec him actually committed, befinfe 
his ally should stir a step. But, after the resolution to join the 
confederacy was once formed, and after collecting an overwhelm¬ 
ing force, wliich he assured himself must overpower the brigade 
at NAgpoor, liis long hesitation before the atback was authorised, 
liis disavowal of it after the failure, and his palti^ attempt to 
throw on Mun-Bhut the whole responsibility, in the hope thus 
to escape himselij were acts of the most decided pvisillanimity. 
He never seems to have known his-^wn mind from first to last, 
but betrayed the greatest weakness and want of judgment, in 
so soon abandoning the cause he had espoused, before it was 
by any means desperate; and particularly in not renewing the 
attack after the first repulse, when he knew our troops must be 
exhausted, instead of remaining idle at NAgpoor, till the arrival 
of General Doveton with an overpowering force, without making 
any ftfort whatever to obstruct his march, or to cut off either 
of the detachments which preceded him. He must have felt, 
mid indeed was explicitly told, tliat he could be achnitted to no 
reconciliation that would leave him political independence or 
the reality of power: but sovereignty on any terms, though but 
a mere shadow, was too dearly prized in possession, to allow him 
fairly to commit it to the hazardous chance of a protracted 
struggle for the substance. No country was ever better adapted 
to desultory warfare than the Bhoosla territory; the whole is a 
continued tract of mountains, ravines, and junguls, forming 
altogether as difficult a theatre of w^ar as any in existence. Sub¬ 
sequent experience has proved the facility, with which, had he 
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retired with his army unbroken, he might have prolonged the 
contest indefinitely, and, by giving occupation to a large pro^ 
portion of our military force, have prevented that concentration 
of means for the destruction of his confederate, the P^shwa, which 
was afterwards so succ^essfully directed to that object. -However, 
there can be no doubt, that both must have fallen in the end; 
but a great difference might liave been matlc in the time, the 
charge, and the trouble, it would have cost us to effect our 
purpose. It was the peculiar merit of Lord Hastings’ plan of 
operations, to have placed such means at command, as should 
make the cause of the Mahrattas desperate under any com¬ 
bination of circumstances; and the further we trace the detail 
of events in their order of occurren<*e, the more reason shall wc 
find to admire the forecast, which so dispost'd those means, 
that not one adverse? cire?i»msiane?t‘ or occasion of danger arose, 
without its remedy and corrective being found ready at hand. 
This will be j)articularly observable as we proceed with the 
narrative of the transactions, on the side of Hindoostan, to which 
quarter it is time again to turn our att(*ntion. 

The march of the three divisions of Malcolm, Adams, and 
Marshall to Tullain, Bairsea, and Basoiuhi, and the advance of 
the last named to Seronj, had comj)letcly driven the PincHrees 
out of their haunts in JMalwa by the end of November. As 
above related, the durras of Kureem and Wusil Mahomrned 
retreated northward by Nya-Sei'iice on the main road to CAvalior; 
while Chectoo moved off in a wx'sterly dirt'ction, as well to avail 
himself of the support lie c‘xpected from the army of Ilolkar, 
which was already assembled in force, as to fall back on the 
position of Juswunt Bao Bhao, one of Sindheea's commanders, 
from whom he had obtained assurances of protection and of a 
refuge for his family in the strong fort of * Kumulner. 


* Vide plate at the head of Chapter XV, 
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The dispcKjition of Holkar's military began at this time to 
assume a tlecidcdly hostile character. The march of the main 
body of the Pindarees towards Gwalior, and the uniform conduct 
of Sindheea's captains, as well as the reluctance of the chief 
himself to execute the conditions of the treaty of concert he 
had lately signed und^r compulsion, seemed to imlicatc a similar 
bias in that durbar. It was also doubtful, whether Ameer 
Khan would ratify the engagements of his agent at Dehlee. 
Connecting all these a})pearanccs, therefore, with the open resort 
of the Peshwa and of the Phoosla to arms, there was certainly 
ground to apprehend the worst from the aspect of affairs at the 
close of the month of November, 'fhe Goorkhas of Nipiil too 
were collecting their forces, and known to be in close communi¬ 
cation with the powers of Hindoostan; so that tlie slightest 
reverse, in the temper of men’s minds at tlie time'!, would soon 
have been magnified into a disaster, capable of involving the 
whole of India in one general <*ombustion. The success at NAg- 
poor, however, confounded all their calculations, and operated 
poAverfully to destroy the vain illusions of the ill disposed. 
Ameer Khan ratified the treaty of his agent on the first receipt 
of the intelligence; communicating to Sir David Ochterlony 
the Circumstances of the battle, and using many expressions of 
wonder and admiration at the conduct of the troops engaged, 
with whose numbers he was perfec^tly acquainted. Put the 
spirit which had been excitt^d was not every Avherc so soon 
allayed; and in IIiiidx>ostaii, as well as in the .1 lukhiin, there 
were moments, when the firmm?ss and dt'c ision of those entrusted 
with the chief direction ol* afiairs were distinctly called forth 
into action. The sudden development of the exttmt of com¬ 
bination, which had been organizing against us, might have 
induced many to c;ontract their view^s, in proportion to the 
increasing cloud of difficulties; but had a conlmiy effect upon 
the mind of the Governor-General. To his eye, these crude 
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attempts to thwart his plans presented but the metois of establish¬ 
ing the settlement he designed for India upon a broader imd 
more solid foundation: so just and so unbounded was his reliance 
on the machinery he had prc^sartjd for the accomjdishiaent of 
bis purpose. 

Unlooked for circumstances, however, combined to put his 
Lordship’s fortitude to the test. Having by liis advance to the 
Sindh enforced upon Sindheca the acceptance of the treaty of 
concert, he was in the middle of November moving leisurely 
with the centre division to take up such a position, as might be 
calculated to connect the object of keeping that chief in awe, 
with the interception of the Pindarces, should they attempt to 
penetrate by the north or cast; when his array was afflicted 
with a pestilence as violent and destructive, as any recorded in 
the pages of history. The malady, from some similarity in its 
|»incipal features to that previously known by medical men 
under the title of the cholera morlme, has usually been designated 
by this appellation. It was, however, decidedly epidemic, and, 
like all similar visitations of nature, its source is matter of pure 
conjecture, though its progress has been distinctly traced. It 
was first observed in the Delta of the Ganges about the middle 
of the rainy season of 1817; and, from the early part of SepteAber, 
its ravages were felt at Calcutta, where for a long time it 
destroyed upwards of 200 persons daily. Spreading thence up 
the course of the Ganges and its tributary waters, it reached 
the camp of Brigadier-General Hardyman about the beginning 
of October; but as it was pitched in a healthy country, and his 
fiirce consisted of but one European and one native battalion 
with a regiment of cavalry, its destructive effects, though serious, 
were not particularly marked, in comparison with what had 
jMceviously been felt in its progress thither. Continuing west¬ 
ward, however, it fell with extraordinary violence upon the 
army commanded by Lord Hastings in person, whidi it over- 
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took on the (xnnmenoement of its march eastwanl from the 
Sindh on the 14th of November. The year was one of scarcity, 
and grain had been collected for the troops and camp followers 
with extrmne difficulty, and of course of very inferior quality. 
That part of Bundclkhund, where the division was encamp^ 
when the disease first showed itself was, moreover, low and 
notoriously unhealthy; besides which, except when obtained 
from running streams, the water was generally indifierciit. The 
time of the year too was precisely tliat, at wliich the heat of the 
day is most strongly contrasted with the cold of the night. 
All these circumstances, superadded to tlic crowded state of tlie 
camp of so large an army, gave to the epidemic, when it did 
break out, a degree of violence much exceeding wliat it had 
manifested in other parts of the country. For about ten days, 
that it raged with particular fury, the whole camp was a 
hospital*, and the deaths in this short period amounted, ac¬ 
cording to the nearest estimate that could be made, to a tentli 
of the whole number collected, Europeans and natives. Fighting 
men and camp followers were alike atfectod; but the latter, 
being generally worse clothed and fed, suftered in a greater 
proportion. Of the Euro})eans there w*ere fewer cases of seizure; 
but those which occurred were seldom otherwise tlian fatal, 
and usually so within a few hours. The camp continued for 
some days to move eastward, in the hope of finding a better 
climate, as soon as it should reach tlie Betwa; but each day of 
march many dead and dying were abandoned on tlie route, and 
many more fell dowm on tlie roatl, for whom it was imppssible 
to furnish the means of transport, though the utmost possible 

• The narrator himsulf lost seven men anil a moonshec in about four days, 
besitlis twelve others who were t>ick and unscrviccublo for a month, out of an 
establishment of fifty-tlirec; and others of tlic staff were equal sufferers. The 
fighting men flUtal tine whole of the hospitals in tlie first two days; and for servuntf* 
ami followers every man’s tent was his only receptacle, and himself the only doctor. 
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provision had been made by the previous distribution erf carts 
and elephants for the accommodation of the sick. Such indeed 
was the general distress, that, so long as the epidemic raged, 
even the healthy were broken in spirit, and incapable of labour 
or fatigue; while the bazars and public establishments were 
desc^rted, and the whole efficiency of tliis fine army was, for the 
time, apparently destroyed. 

The symptoms of the disease may be described in few words. 
Its approach w'as indicated by a giddiness that came on sud¬ 
denly and without warning, attended Avith an immediate and 
total prostration of strength ; insomuch, that men fell from 
their horses in the line of march, and were unable afterwards to 
rise from the ground, though perfectly w’^ell w'hen. they had 
started in the morning. A nausea succeeded, with purging 
and vomiting, so violent as to defy the power of medicine. 
Laudanum was generally given at this stage in large quantities ; 
but the stomach would retain nothing, throwing up a j)ecmliar 
green or whitish fluid. After tliis, the patient was seized wdth 
cramps and coldness from the extremities upwmds, even to the 
parts almut the heart. In the midst of his agonies, he felt a 
burning tliirst, and called incessantly for cold water, but vomited 
it the instant it was given. This lasted from 24 to 48 hours, 
and the person affected either died under its severity, or was 
left in a state of such extreme dt'bility, that the utmost power 
of medicine availed notliing. The cure was very rare when 
these spasmodic affections came on with any degree of violence. 
It wasi observed of tliis malady, that neither the voice, nor the 
power of swallowing, nor the intellect, were ever lost while life 
remained; also, tliat after death the bodies had a peculiar smell, 
which was immediately perceptible at some distance. Medical 
men liavc never yet discovered wherein the disease lay; much 
less have they found any probable cure. Laudanum or opium 
to aUay the irritation within, and calomel, the universal spedfic 
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of India, with stimulants when the patient is about to sink from 
eKhaustion, form the most approved, if not the general practice. 
The medical art has gone no further. 

Towards the end of November, the Governor-General had 
reached a healthy station at Erich on '•the lietwa, and the epi¬ 
demic had visibly expended its virulence. The camp was, 
however, still crowded with convalescents, when the march of 
the Pindarees towards Gwalior threatened to cadi for the active 
exertions of the centre division, and the personal appearance 
of its noble commander upon the scene of operations. 

It has before been mentioned, tliat one detachment had been 
sent from this division under Major Cumming, to cover the 
civil station of Pundelkhund. I'his had subsequently been 
pushed forward as far south as Tearee, while a second detach¬ 
ment, chiefly of cavalry, under Colonel Philpot of His Majesty’s 
24th dragoons, was in the course of November stationed at 
Burwa-Sagur, so as completely to connect the centre division at 
Erich, with that of Cieneral Marshall, then moving on Scronj. 
But, as soon as it was ascertained that the durras of Kureem, 
and of ^Vasil Mahommed, liad decamped to the northward, 
Lord Hastings ordered the detachment from Burwa-SAgur to 
move through Dutteea, across the Sindh, to cut them off from 
Gwalior; and, at the same time, seeing reason to susj)ect the 
fidelity of his ally to his new engagements, he again marched 
upon the Sindh, from his station near Erich, calling in the 
detachment from Tearee. This movement had the double 
object of giving a support to Colonel PhiljKJt, and more ef¬ 
fectually overawing the councils of the Gwalior durbar. His 
Lordship reached Soonaree, which is only 30 miles S. S. E. of 
Gwalior, on the 11th of December, where his unexpected ap¬ 
pearance had the desired effect. Sindheea was alarmed, and 
the Pindarees halted in consternation in the junguls and 
broken ground about Shahabad, not knowing what course to 

o o 
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pursue, or whither to direct their march. Despairing of oul 
ftom Gwalior, they could not retrace their steps; for General 
MarsliaU, though he had not been able to make all the progress 
expected, had nevertheless reached Nya Seraee on the 12th of 
December, while Colonel Adams was with his force at Googul 
Chupra on the Parhutee; both of which points were j)articu- 
larly well adapted to intercept their return southward. To 
force the passes of Huraotec to the S. W., or those of the 
Chumbul towards Jypoor, seemed the only modes of escape 
now left to the fugitives: but the state of the river, and a 
variety of* precautions, which had been taken to strengthen the 
prindpal j)as8es in the latter quarter, by troops &om Agra and 
from Gkjneral Donkin’s division, rendered the passage of the 
Chumbul, lower than Huraotee, wholly impracticable. Sir 
David Ochterlony had also arrived with the reserve in the 
neighbourhood of Jypoor, and w'as prepared to support this line 
of defence. Again, with respect to escaping by Huraotee, the 
country' there was in the hands of the Kaj~liana Zalim Singh, 
manager for the Baja of Kota, w'ho was now in strict alliance 
with us. Immediately upon the conclusion of the treaty with 
Sindheea, Captain Tod had been ordered from Gwalior, where 
he was acting assistant to the liesident, in order to cement a 
closer union with this cliieftain; and he had not only l)een 
successful in tliis object, having obtained from the Baj-Bana the 
blocking up of all the passes tlirough his dominions, but liad 
ftirther induced him to place a contingent at the disposal of the 
British authorities, which had for some time been in the field. 
General Donkin also, with the right division, arrived at Boondee 
on the 10th of December; and hearing from Captain Tod pf 
the situation of the Pindarees about Sliahabad, was now in frill 
march eastward to cut them off, in case of any effort to escape 
in that dircH^tion. 

On the ISth of December, General Marshall made a move 
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towards Shahabad, where he was informed the united durras 

still remained encumbered with their baggage and families^ 

At the same time Colonel Adams crossed the Parbutee, and 

0 

took the same direction, to co-o]ierate with the above movement. 
General Marshall arrived in the afternoon of the 14th at tJw 
Lodwana Gh^t, one of those leading into Huraotee, which he 
found the Pindarees had lately forced, in consequence of the ill 
conduct of Zalim Singh's troops there posted. Here he was 
told, that the freebooters were still encamped at Bichee-Tal, 
a short distance only from the top of the Ghat. Accoitiingly, 
he lost no time in pushing forward his advanced guard with all 
the cavalry, in the hope of giving them a surprise. A party of 
about 1000 of the best mounted, immediately on perceiving the 
approach of the advance, presented themselves as if to oppose 
it; but, instead of abiding a charge, led Colonel Newbeiy, who 
commanded the cavalry, into a long pmmut, away from the 
route by which the rest effected their escape. General Marshall, 
however, took much baggage that day, notwithstanding that no 
more than fifty or sixty of the enemy were killed. In the course 
of his advance next morning, he found the road strewed with 
loads of grain and other baggage, thrown away in the confusion 
of the flight. Kureem and W^isil had moved off westward, 
intending to cross the Chumbul by the Loharee GhAt, in the 
hope of being joined by Muhtab Khan, one of Ameer Klian’s 
principal officers, as soon as they should penetrate to Jypoor. 
That GhAt, however, was guarded by the wing of one of Gener^ 
Donkin’s battalions, previously detached for the purpose; and 
the General himself, after crossing the Chumbul on the 13th, 
was now in full march towards Burdd, which lay in the direct 
line of their retreat by this route. The Pindarees did not hear 
of General Donkin’s approach, until he liad surprised their 
advanced guard, in a night bivouac, about four miles north-east 
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of Btir6d, capturing the wife of Kureem Khan, and all his state 
elephants, kettle-drums, standards, and other insignia of com¬ 
mand. The main body of the ~two durras was then only imK 
miles distant; but, on finding themselves intercepted, they 
instantly called a council of the leaders, when it was agreed, 
that, burning their tents and abandoning their baggage, aU 
but the ^lite or fighting men should disperse, every one fi?ee 
to seek his own fortune. The two chiefs, with less than 4000, 
all well mounted, went off in the utmost haste to the south; 
and passing to the left of Colonel Adams’ division, wliile he 
was manoeuvring on the right bank of the Parbutee, made good 
their passage through Zalim Singh’s territory, although Colonel 
Adams, immediately on hearing of their flight that way, detached 
his cavalry under Major Clarke in pursuit. Of those left behind, 
many were cut up by the different divisions, some in attempting 
the Loharee Ghiit, and the remainder by the villagers, who now 
regarded their destruction as certain, and no longer hesitated 
to retaliate on them the cruelties they had so often suflered at 
their hands. So complete was the despondency of these once 
formidable hordes, and so hopeless their present situation, that 
the appearance of the smallest party of our Sipahees was enough 
to make a large body of them tlu’ow every thing away and dis¬ 
perse. Availing himself of this feeling, on the night of the 23d 
of December, an Havildar, with only tliirty-four men of Captain 
Tod’s escort, ventured to attack a very considerable body, as it 
lay encamped in a part of Zalim Singh’s territories. The whole 
galloped off on tlie first volley, deserting their camels, and ev«i 
many of their horses; but when the morning dawned soon 
after, and th^ saw the smallness of the party, they rallied, and 
riiowed a disposition to dispute the prize. The Havildai*, 
however, manoeuvring as if he was merely the advance guard 
of a larger force, put them a second rime to flight: nor did 
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they venture again to turn. Khooslial Koonwar, a Sirdar of 
note, was the commander of the routed party. The Havildar 
secured a large booty, and gained great credit by the enterprise. 

The object having been thus accomplished in this quarter, 
Major-General Marshall was ordered to return with the head¬ 
quarters of his division to Seronj, in order to be at hand to 
prevent any broken parties of the marauders from re-appearing 
in their previous haunts, as well as to hinder other powers from 
establishing their jurisdiction in the territory whence they had 
just been expelled, unless with the express authority of the 
Governor-General or Sir Thomas Hislop. The scene of opera¬ 
tions, as far as concerned the Pindarees, was now entirely con¬ 
fined to Mewur, in which direction Cht^too had originally retired, 
and whither the remains of Kureem's and Wasil’s durras had 
directed their flight. 

A new plan of* o})erations was forthwith devised, in order to 
surround them similarly in this quarter, ("olonel Adams moved 
dowm upon Gungrar to hem them in on the east; while General 
Donkin, recrossing the Cliumbul, j)roceeded to take post at 
Shahpoora, westward of the llunas, so as to inclose them on 
the north. The Martjuess of Hastings also despatched Major- 
General Ilrowm from the centre division at Soonaree, with a light 
force, composed of the 3d native cavalry dromedary corps, one 
troop of horse-artillery, and some companies of light inflintry ; 
which, after being reinforced by a regiment of cavalry*, some 
irregular horse, and a battalion from Major-General Marshall’s 
army, was directcKl to manii by the line of Shahabad, and to 
the southward of Huraotee, so as to be available to the north 
of Olonel Adams, in case its services should be reejuired in that 
direction. In the mean time, the divisions from the Dukhun. 


* 4th native cavaliy, and 2d-let native infantry. 
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under Generals Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcohn, as 
weU as the army from Guzer&t under Sir William Keirr, had 
become available in the same quarter. But, before we follow 
up the operations against the Pindarees, it will be necessary to 
relate the other more important transactions, in which the two 
divisions from the Dukhun had just been involved with the 
army of Holkar. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


HOLKAR—HINDOOSTAN. 

1817-18. DECEMliElt, JANUARY, EEBRUAItY. 

Brigadier-General Malcolm {mrsues Chcetoo—meets the army of Holkar—Fails 
Inick on Oojeiu—overtures from that durbar—KiTi'ct of I’eshwa’s defection—- 
army advances—Junction tjf the divisions of Malcolm and Ilisloj)—negotiation 
tried—Regent put to death—hostilities— Battle of Mehudpoor—.Junction of 
the Guzerat division—'I'crms offex'ed—Treaty of Mundisbr—ufliiir of Ram- 
potira—Kflect on Sindheea—Juswunt Rao Bbao—ailitir ol’Jawud—Kumuluer 
and other forts taken—Final sdtlement in that c|uarter—Pindarc*es expelled 
from Mewur—surprised at Kotrec—furtlier pursuit—Submission tif Nanidar 
Klian—WasiJ Mahommed—Kureem tmd his son—how disposed of—Chcetoo. 


IT has been mentioned in the jii'eeediii^ chapters, that Sir 
John Malcolm, with the third division ol' the array of the 
Dukhun, arrived at Tullain on the iJtJlh of Novemlier. Here 
being informed of Cheetoo’s flight to the? west, and that Kureem 
and AVasil had taken the northward route, he resolved to move 
in ]mrsuit of the fonner, and procetnled by SarungjNxor to Agur. 
But the motions of the army of Holkar having l.atterly lieen 
very suspicious, it w^as arranged between the Brigadier-CJeneral 
and Colonel Adams, that the latter should move westward also 
as far as Rajgurh-patan, to afford his sujiport in case of necessity. 
Sir John Malcolm arrived at Agm* on the 4th of’ Decemlier, and 
from tliis point opened a communication with Captain Tod at 
KotJi, whose information confirmed the reports of his own in¬ 
telligencers, representing the intentions of Holkar, or at least 
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those of his army, to be decidedly hostile. The recc»ption of 
Chcetoo, whose camp was pitched close to that of Holkar, and 
who w'as himself admitted to an audience before he set off to 
deposit his family with Juswiint Rao Bhuo in Kumulner, was 
a sufficient proof of the sentiments of the ruling party at this 
durbar. Sir John Malcolm, thertjfore, having in the interim 
heard that Sir Thomas Hislop was on his return to Oojein, 
resolved to fall back upon that appui^ and to let (Colonel Adams 
advance tt) the north, in c(voperation with the division of General 
Marshall, wliich was on the point of moving from Seronj. It 
will be necessary to give some explanation of the conduct of 
Holkar’s administration at this juncture. 

It will be recollected, that it formed part of Lord Hastings’ 
general plan, to conclude with this durbar a treaty of concert 
similar to that eflet;ted with Sindhe<?a; with the difference, 
however, of detaching Ameer Khan from his dependency upon 
the chic‘f, and procuring the acknowledgment of his indepc*ndent 
sovereignty over such districts as might be in his actual ])Osses- 
sion. In conformity with this plan, a letter had been addressed 
to the Regency of Holkar by the Resident at Dchlec, at the 
same time that iiegotiations were o)>ened with Sii)dhet‘a and 
Ameer Khan, inviting it to send a confidential agent to i)t?hlee 
to treat, and intimating the tenns on whicli it was the Governor- 
General’s wish to form a closer connexion with his durbar. For 
a long time no answer was returned to this communication ; but 
on the 15th of N^ovemlx^r Mr. ISfetcalfe rticeived an overture 
from the Regent, Toolsec-Raec, offering to place herself and the 
young Mulhar Rao under the j>rotection ol* tht; British Govern¬ 
ment. This overture, though conveycxl with much secTecy, 
came either from the 'ministers of the day, Gunput Rao and 
I'anteea Jog, or at least with their knowledge and concurrence. 
Accordingly, on Captain Tod’s being sent to Kota, he was 
instructed to open a communication through the ministers; 
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and as it was supposed to be the Baee's principal object in 
making the offer, to rid herself and her ward of the influence 
of Ameer Khan and the rebellious commanders of his infantry, 
General Donkin was apprised beforehand of the }>robability 
that the Jlaee might need tht? active aid of a Jiritish force; and 
this had been one of the objects of his advance up the left bank 
of the Chumbul. 

Soon afterwards, however, the news of the Peshwa’s de¬ 
fection sj)read abroad, and the first impulse of the sirdars of 
Holkar was to march immediat(‘ly to the south, in order to rally 
round the legitimate head of the Mahratta nation. The in¬ 
tention to move in that direction was soon publicly announced ; 
but it was at first supjmsed to be a feint on the i>art of the 
Baee and her ministry, who, finding it imjmssible to control the 
soldiery, w’ere thought to have taken this step with a view to 
deceive them by the aj)})earance of a conlial luiison of sentiment. 
But the sirdars were not to be so deceiviMl; and suspecting 
that the ministry was intriguing underhand w’ith the English, 
resolved upon its removal from office. On the 24tli of No¬ 
vember, Tanteea Jog was accused in open durbar of a conspiracy 
to betray the principahty to the English; ami he was accord¬ 
ingly strip])ed of his office and jJiiced in close confinement. 
Gunput Bao was left nominally in the cliief conduct of affairs; 
but the real power fell into the hands of the Patau sirdars, at 
the head of whom was Ghufoor Khan, the avowed agent of 
Ameer Kluui, and Bamdeen, one of the most considerable of 
the infantry officers. The march from Bampoora was com¬ 
menced very soon afterwards; and it was resolved to move by 
Indrok on Mehudpoor, and thence by Indore across the Ner- 
budda by the ford of Choolee-Muheshwur. ICvery effort was 
made to collect the dispersed infantry of Holkar's establish¬ 
ment ; and, befort? the 28tli, fourteen additional battalions under 
£pshun-Beg and Boslmii-Khan had joined on the fine of march. 

p p 
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Thinf^ were in this state in the camp of MuUiar Kao, when 
Cheetoo formed a junction with it, and the near ajiproach of Sir 
John Malcolm brought it more directly into contact with the 
British armies. The mutinous troops were kept together by 
the promise of being paid their arrears on arriving at Indore, 
and the hopes of all were buoyed u]j by the expectation of a 
liberal sii]>ply of money from the coffers of Baj(;e Kao, as soon as 
they should have crossed the Nerbudda: assurances to this 
effect had bc?en re<;eivcd from Poona but a few days before, so 
that it was no time to expect any favourable disposition towards 
ourselves, nor indeed was the soldiery inclined to jjay much 
atttmtion to the remonstrances ad<lressed to the sirdars by Sir 
John Malcolm, in consequence of their reception of CJieetoo, or 
to the etflirts of that offic'er to pcM’suadt? them to relincpiish the 
design of espousing the cause of the Peshwn. The sirdars 
themselves, howHiver, wei’c liberal of* their professions, and an¬ 
swered the Ic'ttcrs both of Sir John jMalcolni and of the resident 
at Dehlec with gc'iieral jn’otestations of their desire to maintain 
the existing relations of amity, 'rhe march to the south 
was nevertheh'ss continued: all ranks, particularly the regent- 
princess, expressing the most enthusiastic devotion to the cause 
of the Maln*atta sover<‘ign. Seeing, therefore, to what issue 
matters wert^ fast verging, Sir John jMalcohn, as above'; intm- 
tiojicd, fell Iwick upon Oojein, in ordc;r to effect a junction with 
the division of Sir Thomas Hislop. 

The tw'o divisions met on the 12th of December, and, after 
a halt of tw’o days at Oojein, advanced on the 14th towards the 
camj> of Ilolkar, for the purpost? of giving effect to the nego¬ 
tiation. A dnil't of treaty was prepared, similar in most of the 
terms to that concluded with Sindheea, and was proffered to the 
acceptance of the durbar. Its ret*e]>tion was at first outwardly 
favoumblc;; and, to carry on the deception as long as possible, 
a confidential agent was sent to treat and discuss the seveial 
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articles. Tilings continued in this uncertain state for some 
days, the two armies lying all the while within fourteen miles 
of each other; that of Ilolkar being at M(‘lmd]MK)r, while Sir 
Thomas Hislop wus at Punbehar, a little to the north of ()c»jein. 
On the 17th of December, the mutinous s])irit of the l*atan 
sifdars ojienly gained tlui prejionderaiice; and, distrusting the 
designs of (innput Uao and the liegent Baee, whom they still 
8uspt»cted of a secret design to throw themselves n])on British pro¬ 
tection, they seized and confined both, and broke off all further 
communication with Sir John IMalcolm. It was the general 
feeling of the sirdars, that if the court were to accede to the 
terms proposc‘d, they would tbmnselves lose all jiersonal con¬ 
sideration ; and there was little difficulty in ]>t‘.rsuading the 
troops, that such a measure would necessarily deprive them for 
ever of their means of liveliboo*!. In this feeling, it was una¬ 
nimously resolved to offer battle to the Dnglisli, in })r<*ference 
to accepting the terms; and, with a view to prevent any liiture 
inti'igucs from interfering with the resolution, the regent, 'Poolsee 
Baee, was carried down by night to the banks of the Soopra, 
and there 2 )ut to death by order of Ghufoor Khan and the 
Patans. 

The ascendancy of the war faction was immediately a 2 >j)arent 
in the attacks made upon our foraging parties, from which cattle 
were daily carried oftj not without some loss of* lives. On the 
30th of Dc'cember, Sir 'J'homas Jlislop, thinking thereby to 
curb this sjurit of hostility, advanced to within se\'cn miles of 
Holkar's camp; but that very day a picquet of Mysore horse 
was attacked by a party of about 300 of Holkar’s Barabace 
horse, under circumstances which showed that they were not 
actuated l)y any motive of jdunder. It was accordingly re¬ 
solved to enforce immediate submission to the terms projiosed 
to the acceptance of the durbar, or to bring on a general action 
without further delay. 
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On the morning of the Slst of December, the British army 
again advanccxl; but its march was more openly opposed by 
bodies of Holkar’s horse, which apjxjared on every side. A 
letter had l)een written over night to invite the durbar to sub¬ 
mission, and another to the agent employed to negotiate, to 
know why communication had been so abruptly broken off. 
To both of these answers were received on the march: the 
reply to the former contained mere general assurances; but that 
of the negotiator explained more fully, that the sirdars were 
bent upon abiding the result of an action. Sir Thomas Ilislop, 
therefore, no longer hesitated as to the course to be jmrsued. 

On approacliing Mehudyioor the enemy were discovered 
drawn up in line on the oj>j)osite bank of the Sooywa, as if they 
intended to dispute the yjassago of that river by the most prac¬ 
ticable ford, which lay a little above their position, that is to 
say, to the south of the town. A rerounoitimnre was imme¬ 
diately made by J-.ieutenant-Colom‘l Blacker, the quarter-master- 
gcneral, w'lio ascertained that there was ground on the oj>j)osite 
side oi' the river and within its bed for the troops to form ujx)n 
after the passage, where they w^ould be completely sht^ltercd 
from the tire of the enemy's artillery by the brow of the over¬ 
hanging bank. He like*wise observed, that on ascending the 
bank the men would only have to advance 300 yards before they 
reached the enemy's guns. Upon this report, it wus determined 
to attack in front by the ford, notwithstanding the obvious dis¬ 
advantages of the ground, in prefereiiee to manttnivring so as 
to turn the position, w^liicli would have required a long detour 
and much time, while any appearance of hesitation could not 
fail to produce a very jirejudicial effect. 'I'he enemy’s right 
was protected by a deej) ravine, and his left by a slight bend of 
the river, and a deserted village ctillod Sitawud, not far from its 


* Vide plan at the head of this chapter. 
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bank. The ground on wliich the British army had to form 
itself after crossing the ford, was within the two horns of this 
position ; the enemy’s line retiring a little in the centns to make 
the most advantage of it. Sir Thomas Hislop plac;ed the bag¬ 
gage in a village on the right bank caUed Doolait, under pro¬ 
tection of the rear guard and a tew Mysore horse; and then, 
while Sir John Malcolm with the cavalry drove off the hovering 
parties of the enemy's horse, a few light troops were pushed 
across the ford, follow'ed by fourteen guns of the horse arti}?^ry 
and a troop of rocketers. The passage was effected wi/chout 
much difficulty, although the enemy brought up some/guns to 
bear on the ford. The horse artillery immediately./opened a 
battery on the enemy's line, while the r(‘st of the a'hny crossed 
to the low ground under cover of the bank, in order there to 
Ibrm for the attack. The enemy were so superior in artillery, 
that in a short time the whole of our guns wenf^disabled. Four 
guns of the foot artillery were, however, opened with good 
cfftxtt, from a position they had taken on the oj)posite side of 
the river, a little nearer Mehiidj)oor, wheiure they enfiladed the 
left of* the enemy's line, which had been advanced bctw^een the 
village of Sitawud and the river, in order to open with, more 
effect on the ford. 

By the time the horse artillery wx^re nearly silencetl, thc‘ 
British army had passed the ford, and was fc)rmed for the 
attack. The first brigade, composed of the flank com]>ani(‘H of 
H. M.'s royal Scots and the Madras Furopean regiment, with the 
second battalion of the INtadras 14th native infantry, the whole 
under laeutenant-Colonel R. Scott, was dc'stirHjd to the attach of 
the enemy's left. The light brigade, consisting of the rifle 
corps, with the Palam-cottii and Trichinopoly light infantry, 
the whole under Major Brown, formed the crentre; and the 
second brigade, composed ol’ the Sncl-Otli JMadras native^ infantry 
and the Nizam's battalions under Captain Hare, formed the left 
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of our infantry line. The cavalry were directed to operate 
i^iiist the enemy's right, where the ground was most favoura¬ 
ble for this arm. I’he main attack, however, "was entrusted to 
the first brigade, where the enemy was strongest in artillery, 
and the distance to be passed under his fire the longest. Sir 
.John Malcolm solicited permission to Itrad this attack, which 
was granted; and in the sjime manner Lieutenant-Colonel 
M‘Gregor Murray, deputy adjutant-g<*rieral to the King's forces, 
obtained leave to head the detac^lnncnt of the royal Scots, 
which had precedence in it. 'riu?sc dispositions were no sooner 
completetl, than the attack w’as commenced. 'J’lu‘ enemy's 
artillery was extremely numerous and well served, so that 
our loss w^as very severe*, j)articularly in tin? first and in the 
light brigade, which latter being in the <*entre, was exposed 
to the cross fire of the w'hole line. 'I'lie troo]>s, however, ad¬ 
vanced w'ith great steadiness, the lAirr)peans ^ in particadar 
reserving their fire and trusting to the bayonet alone. Holkar’s 
artillerymen stood to their guns till they were bayonette:d; but 
his infantry battalions gave way as soon as the guns were 
carried. 

Meanwhile, the cavalry had turned the enemy's right, and 
driving off the hoi*se w'ho op|K)sed them, made a dreadful 
.slaughter of the broken infantry. Holkar's cam]) w*as directly 
oppt)sitc? to ]\Ieliudi)oor, a little to the north of the field of 
battle. Tliis, with all the artillery, were soon in our hands; 
but on the pursuit b(;ing continued, the fugitives attemj)ted to 
rally, and got together some; guns to cover their retreat across 
a ford about four miles lower down the river than ISIehudpoor, 

* Sir John Malcolm observing a Sepoy battalion stop and fire in its advance, 
tamed round to the men and said, ** My lads, there is little use in that; 1 think, we 
“ had better give them the cold iron.’* Whereupon he was answered with cha¬ 
racteristic bluntncss from the ranks; “ Yes, your honour, I think we had;” and 
the line advanced with shouldcretl arms in high glee, notwithstanding the de¬ 
structive fire then playing upon it. 
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Upon this, Sir Thomas Hislop ordered his line to be again 
formed; but the guns were soon taken, and the feeble resistance 
offered at this point overpowered by the rapid advance of Sir 
Jolin Malcolm with the cavalry and a light detachment. Our 
camp was formed u])on the field of battle, wliile Sir John 
Malcolm continued the pursuit across the river with the regular 
cavalry, and Captain Grant with the Mysore horse moved dow'u 
the left bank. The enemy's flight wsis supposed to be directed 
northwards towards llainpoora. An immense booty fell into 
the liands of the Mysore horse. Eight elephants and some 
himdred camels were brought in chitifly by them. I'he camp 
itself was found deserted when entered by the regular army: 
sixty-three guns were, however, ca))tured, and the total de¬ 
struction of so majiy disorderly battidions was a yet more im- 
])ortant consec|uencre of the success of this day. 

Our loss was sevta-e, amounting to 174 killed and 6’04 
wounded; amojig the former wx're three officers. Lieutenants 
McLeod, C’ohnan, and Gl(‘n; amongst the latter, no less than 
thirty-five, W'hereof eight were of the rifle co^ds alone *. 


• Names of officers severely wounded: 

Qiuirler-Master horse artillery. 

Lieutenant t'amphell, royals. 

I.ieuteTuinl llaiieouic, European regiment (since dead). 
CnpUuu Norton, 

Lieutenants Gwynne, 

Shultanun, 

Drake, j> rifle coips. 

Calder, 


Castment, I 
^ Gem, J 

Lieutenant Jones, Palamcotta light infantry. 

Major liowen, | Tricliinopoly ditto. 

Lieutenant Pahucr,J 

T.ieutenaut Gihbings, quartcr-niaster-goncrars department. 
Lieutenant Lyon, brigade-major of cavalry. 

IJcsidos other officers slightly wounded. 
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Sir Thomnus Hislop resolved to remain himself a week at 
Meliudpoor,.atid to establish a hospital and depdt there; while 
Sir John Malcolm continued the pursuit with a light-- division 
from his army, and followe<l up the victory. One of the prindpid 
reasons of this delay was, to allow of the junction of the Bombay 
army from Guzerat, which arrived at llutlam on the 24th of 
Deceinlier, This army had also been directed to move on 
Oojein, and, according to the original plan of operations, would 
have been in time to have taken part in the liattle of Mehudpoor, 
had not its march lieen arrested by an order of recal addressed 
to Major-tieneral Sir William Keir by the Bombay Government, 
immediately on hearing of the defection of the Bhoosla. This 
event, it seems, was so totally unexjwcted at that Presidency, 
that ill the uncertainty how fjir the appearance of fidelity kept 
up at Brodera could be trusted, the Govermir in council felt 
aUirmcMl at the idea of the Guzerat force being so far removed 
from the territory of his (iovernment, and wished to retain it 
for the protection of Surat and the Ciykwar state from the setjret 
or open attemjits of Bajiie llao. The Marquess of Hastings 
was by no means pleased at this diversion of the (iuzerat army 
from the part assigned to it in his original plan ; arid no sooner 
heard of it, than he called upon the Bombay Government to 
rectify the error without delay. In the interim, however, the 
strong representations addriwsed to Sir William Keir by Sir 
lliomas Hislop, showing the necessity of his advance into Hin- 
doostan, had induced that officer to resume his forward march 
after a short retrogade, before he received the positive order to 
that effect, addressed to him by the Marquess of Hastings in 
person ; and he had from llutlam furnished ^ light reinforcement 
to Sir John Malcolm, wliich joined at Kurdla on the 27th of 
Dexjember. On the 30th, the Guzeriit army effected a junction 
with the head-quarters of the army of the Hukhun, and the 
united force then advanced upon Mundisor in support of Sir 
John Malcolm, who had already reached that {mint. 
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There was, however, little further to be donei» this^ quarter, 
except to ^receive the submission of the Molkar^-whose power 
had beew^eompletely broken by the defeat of the Slst, and who, 
finding retreat cut off by our divisions oh every side, had no 
linger the means of resistance or evasion. The negotiation 
was opened by Ghufoor Khan, who sent the agent that had 
conducted the previous negotiations, to make inquiries about 
a son-in-law left woiuicicd on the field of battle. This oppor¬ 
tunity was taken to forward the most huml>le assurances of the 
present altered sentiments of the leading men of the durbar. 
Tanteea .Tog had alrc^ady been released from confinement and 
restored to office ? and Sir .Tohii Malcolm, in liis reply to the 
above unofficial communication, caused it to Ik' suggested, that 
the durbar could fidopt no fitter course than to depute that 
minister immediately to the camp of Sir Thomas Mislop, to 
tender the submissions of the court, and conclude a treaty on 
the best terms he could obtain. In conformity with this in¬ 
timation, Taiitei'a .Tog came into Sir John IVTalcohn’s camp at 
Mundisdr oji the 1st of January. 

lly this time, the llrigailier-General had received the in¬ 
structions framed by the Manjuess of Hastings in the con¬ 
templation of a rupture, and prescribing the terms on which the 
Holkar's submission was to be accepted and his authority re- 
estaldished. 1 fe accordingly entered at once upon the negotiation. 
The terms ])roposed w'ere, that Mulhar Kao I lolkar should ))lace 
liimself and his dominions under llritish protection; that he 
should confirm the engiigement already concluded with Ameer 
Khan, and renounce all sovereignty over the lands guaranteed 
to that chiefVain; the four j)ergunnas of Puchpuhar, I)eeg, 
(jiungrar, and Ahoor, which Zalim Singh of Kota had for some 
years reilted, to be ceded to the llritish in perpetuity, to enable 
them to recomyxmse the useful services of the llaj-liana; also, 
all territories possessed by Holkar north of the Boondee hills or 
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srmith of the S^tpoora range, Including the fort of l^indwa in 
the lattcf*, with a to be ceded to us, togetiier with all 

claims for tribute on the Rajpoot pirmces. The state to be 
placed on the footing of other powers connected with us in 
subsidiary alliances, and itS'/^contingenf to be iised at 3000 
horse. The Governor-General’s plan for settling the factious 
differences that for so many years had distracted this durbar was 
to invest Ghufoor Khan, the avowed head of the Patan interest, 
with an hereditary jageer to be held of Holkar in jjerpetuity 
under our guarantee. It was thought that this measure would 
satisfy the expectations of that party, and probably tend to 
separate it for ever from the intrigues of the durbar; and it was 
hoped the lands known to be already in Cihufoor Khan's pos¬ 
session would prove an ample provision. It was iipt known to 
his Lordship, when these instructions were issued, that Gliu- 
ft)or Khan was suspected of l)eing the principal instigator of the 
murder of Toolsee Raee; else in all probability a different ar¬ 
rangement would have been devised. As it was, however. Sir 
John Malcolm c;xec‘utcd his instructions to the letter, and 
effc'cted all these? objects after a short negotiation, in which 
Tanteea Jog insisted principally on three jjointe: first, the 
extent of the cession for the benefit of Zalim Singh, wiiich he 
wished to limit to two instead of four pergunnas; se(x>ndly, the 
arrears due on account of the y)aKt year’s tribute from the Raj¬ 
poots, for which he solicited our guarantee; and thirdly, the 
retention of the forts of (3handore and ITmba, with some villages 
in Kandxjsh and the Dukhun. Sir John Malcolm distinctly 
refused to give up either of the above points, but promised to 
submit a request on behalf of IVIulhao Rao, that some hereditary 
cavil rights in several of the villages in the llukhun should be 
resei’vcd to the family, after and although the sovereignty should 
be ceded to us. The treaty was signed and excscuted on the 
6th of Jainuary, in conformity with the original draft. The 
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jageer secured to Ghuibcff Khan, under its stipulations, in¬ 
cluded the^pergunnas of Sunjeet, Mulhar-gurli, TalMoondawur, 
Joura, and Burod, with the Peeplouda tribute; and tlie condi¬ 
tion of tenure was the military ser\d<« of 600 select horae, the 
number to be liable to increase on the eventual improvement 
of the j^^er. The ratification of the Governor-General was 
affixed on the 17th of January J818; and at the same time Sir 
John Malcolm was authorised to make an advance of five lack 
rupc?es on the revenues of Koonch, one of Ae pergunnas of 
Holkar not included amongst the cessions, but bordering on 
our own territory of Bundelkhund. An arrangement had been 
made; some years Ixjfore with this durbar, by which we had un¬ 
dertaken the collection" of its revenues, and annually ]jaid them 
from the Delilee treasury. The jMjrgunna having been assigned 
to a sister of MuUiar Ibio, its cession was not insisted upon; 
and the sum advanced upon it was ntcessjiry to the pcacxiable 
settlement of his government in its new relations. 

Iranusliately on the conclusion of the above treaty, Midhar 
Rao came in, until Giuiput Kao, Ghufoor Khan, and liis prin¬ 
cipal Sirdars, and placed himself under the protection of the 
British army. Tantec^a Jog was vested with the principal ad¬ 
ministration of the public affairs, the prince being a youth of 
about twelve years of age. Gunput llao, who held the high 
office of hereditary dewan, was reduced to the exercise of a 
mere nominal autlmrity. 

An ocx'usion very soon occurred, to call forth tlie active 
exercise of our protective engagements, lioshun • Beg and 
Roshun Khan, two principal officers of the infantry destroyed 
at Mehud])oor, had, with a few hundred men, the poor remnant 
of their fourteen battalions, ffc*d to Ramjioora; where, hearing 
of the submission of their chief, they exhibited symptoms of 
discontent, and acted as if they meant to set uji for themselves. 
Sir Thomas Hialop, sensible of the necessity of vigorously sup- 
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pressing the fint symptoms of sudh a disposition, was about to 
direct the'force. imder Colonel Adams, still posted at Gungrar, 
to the punishment of these re&actory leaders: but hearing,Jn 
the mean time, of the arriv^ of General Brown, with the de¬ 
tachment from X.ord Hastings’u^imp, at Sorel, in the direct line 
of Rampoora, thought it most convenient to use its services for 
this object. General Brown, with his usual activity, hastened 
forthwith to the s}K>t; and, api»earing before Rampoora on the 
10th of January, immtidiately made his dispositions to carry the 
place by assault, notwitlistanding that it was surrounded by 
fortifications of some strength, and well capable of defence. 
Almut 400 of the infantry collected by the Roshuns w ere put 
to the sword in the town, and some horse, w-ho fled in the 
opposite direction, w'ere also cut u}> by the cavalry of our 
detachment, which hud been sent round to intercept their 
esca]je, Tlie two leaders themselves got clear off, but several 
other principal Sirdars were killed or taken prisoners. After 
this suctc<?ssful enterprize, thti settlement of this territory j)ro- 
ceeded with the utmo.st tranquillity under the superintendance 
of Sir .lohn Malcolm and Major Agnew, which latter had been 
appoiiit(;d by the Governor-General to act temporarily as Re¬ 
sident at that court. 

Tims w'as peace re-estahlislied with the second of the three 
principal Mahratta jmwers, who had risen in arms to opjmse the 
execution of his Lordsliip's plans. 'I'he immediate effect of so 
sudden an annihilation of the power of Holkar was apjiarent in 
the altered conduct of the Gw'alior durbar, wdiich from this time 
forw'ard resigned itsclf‘ to the most perfect acquiescence in every 
• arrangement, indicated by the British Resident as the wish of 
the (iovernor-fTeneral. Juswunt Rao Bli^o, too, the mc»;t tur¬ 
bulent of Sindheea's Sirdars, beciame somewhat more tractable ; 
and, dismissing Chcetoo w ith liis durra, which had remained for 
some time in Ins ncighbourliood, received Captain Caulfield, 
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the officer appointed by Lord Hastings to act with his division, 
under the stipulations of the treaty of Owalior, with every 
aiptirance of deference to his Lordship’s commands'.’ But these 
professions were soon found to be deceitful; for it was asemv 
tained, that he was at the same time giving underliand the 
utmost protection in his power to the leaders and their banditti, 
by admitting them into his ranks, or concealing them in his 
dilRjrent forts and villagtwi. A body of 500 Pindarees, under 
Fazil Khan, were declared by Jusuaint Kao to be a part of his 
regular establishment; and lie went so far as to request a pro¬ 
tection for them, in case they should fall in with any of the 
divisions of our army. Caiitain Laulfield granted the desired 
protection provisionally, until he should have ascertained the 
wishes of tlui (rovemor-General in resjiect to this party; but, 
in the interin). Sir Wilham Keir, who had bc‘en despatched 
by Sir Thomas llislop in pursuit of (^htjetoo, was led by his 
hurkaras to the village' where Fazil Khan had been reporttnl to 
be c|uartcred, under information that a large party of Ghectoo’s 
durra were there harbour(?d. Hjion the first apj^earance of the 
British troo])s, numbers of armcid horsemen were seen to gallop 
forth from the opj)ositc side of the villager, which confirming 
the previous information, he ordered the cavalry to give chase 
to the fugitives, and immediately attacked the village. It was 
carried in a few minutes, and many Pindarees and others had 
been put to death, before the head man had time to produce 
Captain Caulfield's protection, uj)on sight of vdiich instant 
orders were issued to stoj^ the pillage. This wns not effi;ctcd 
without resorting to the extreme measure of hanging a sepoy 
cfuight in the fact; but the circumstances induced Sir William 
Keir to institute an inquiry imon the spot, when it was indis¬ 
putably proved, both by the mnfessions of'many of the prisoners 
and by other evidence, that the major part of the horsemen 
found in the village had but very recently parted from the 
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durra of Cheetoo, there id seek an asylum. This was o(ne df 
many instances of Jnswunt Rao’s unwarrantable conduct. He 
harboured Bheekoo Seyud of Kureem’s durra, the very Sir^lpr 
who had led the cxj)edition into Guntoor in 1815, in a yet more 
barefaced mannbr; sutFering him to come within his' camp, and 
pitch his tents within a short distance of that of Captain Caul¬ 
field : and, although the man was clearly identified, and Cap¬ 
tain Caulfield made the most earnest demands for his arrest or 
expulsion, he could procure no redress. 

The Marquess of Hastings,, being apprised of this conduct, 
sent instructions on the 24tli of January, authorising Juswunt 
Rao to be proceeded against as a public enemy, pursuant to the 
conditions of the Gwalior treaty, unless he should in the inter¬ 
mediate space have adopted a different course of condu<;t, 7’he 
detachment of General Brown Wius directed to give effc'ct to 
these instructions ; but, before the arrival of the orders, matters 
had alrciady bemi brought by this forct; to the issue of the sword 
with "the refractory chieftain. 

On General Brown's approach to Jawud, Captain Caulfield 
renewed his remonstrances, but still without producing any 
change in the conduct'of Juswunt Rao. Accordingly, on the 
28th of January, after having in vain %vaited the expiration of 
the pc^riod prescribed for compliance with his demand of the 
surrender of the harboured Pindarecs, Captain (’aulfield retired 
firom Juswunt Rao's camp to that of the Gcfncral; and on the 
morning of the next day, having intelligence that arrangements 
were making secretly to remove the Pindarees to some place of 
safety, suggested the sending round a squadron of our regular 
cavalry to counteract this intention, by occupying the road 
through which they must pass. In performing this duty, the 
squadron was fired at both from me town and camp*; where- 


* Vide plan at the head of Chapter XII. 
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upon the General ordered out his whole line, and determined 
on the immediate assault of all Juswunt llao's postsi JThe 3d 
cavalry, under Captain Hodges, were ordered down with the 
horse artillery to the support of Captain Swindell, who com¬ 
manded the s(][uadron tliat had l)een fired upon. This force 
was immcjdiately led by Colonel Newbery, the brigadier of 
cavalry, to the attack of one of Juswunt Ilao's camps, wliieh 
lay on the south of the town: it was soon carried. General 
Brown determined to follow up his success against the town 
itself; and blowing ojkjii the gate mth a twelve-pounder of the 
horse artillery, while the rest of the guns were emjdoyed in'" 
taking off the defences, the Major-CJeneral caused the place to 
be stonned by the 1st-1st, under Major Bellingham, and by thc^ 
dromedary corps, which was dismoiuited for the purpose, and 
led by lieutenant Patton, the only officer wounded in the 
whole affair. Captain Ridge, with the 4th cavalry, and a j)arty 
of Kohilla horse?, had in the mean time lieen sent round 
the tow’n, und(?r the guidance of Lieutenant Franklin of the 
quarter-niaster-generars department, to attack another camp to 
the north-west, in wliich a large portion of Juswunt Rao's force 
was cjintoned. There w'crc in ibis cncam]nnent six guns and 
two battalions, besides horse. Cai)tain Ridge came uiion them 
in a c|uartc?r, whence he wns exposed to the fire from the town 
as well as that of the troops in the camp. Leaving the town to 
the General, whose attack had by this time commenced on the 
opposite gateway, he charged at once into the camp, dispersed 
and cut up the battalions, and captured all the six guns, 'i'he 
Rohilla horse were led on this occasion by Lieutenant Turner, 
and behaved with as much spirit and steadiness as the regular 
cavalry. The result wras complete success in every quarter, 
without a single check. Juswnnt Rao himself owed his escape 
to the flectness of his liorse, and got off*with very ft?w' attendants. 

As soon as information w^as received of matters having been 
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brought to this issue, Ooner^ Donkin, who W'as still at Shi^bi- 
]kK>ra, was ordered down to occupy the possessions of Juswuilt 
Rao Bh&o in Oodeepoor, and particularly the forts and districts 
of Kumulnfer, Ryjioor, and Rainnagurh, three recent usurjiations 
from the Rana, who had a few days only before placed himself 
under our protection. The acquisition of these fortresses was 
effected by the middle of February, the garrisons agreeing to 
evacuate on receiving their arrears, wliich in no instance ex¬ 
ceeded 4000 rupees. Kumulner * is one of the strongest hill 
forts in India, and there it was that the Pindarees had been 
desirous of dejiositing their famiUes and baggage during this 
campaign. It was now rtistored to the liana of Oodeejjoor, along 
with the other recent usurpations. Jawud and Neemuch, two 
of Sindheea’s pt?rgunnas assigned to Jnswunt llao, were likewise 
seized by us, and held for some time, but afterwards restored to 
the chiefj in order to enable him to make a peaceable settlement 
with a man, who had otherwise sufficient influence to give 
trouble. It had been distinctly intimated to him, at the time 
of concluding the treaty of (iwalior, that, in the event of any of 
his Sirdars re<iuiring chastisemt'ut for inlractions of the articles, 
the acquisitions made from them w'ould be retained by us as 
a reffiuneration for the trouble of inflicting it. Wherefore this 
attack of Juswunt Rao and seizure of his territories gave little 
umbrage, and occasioned no discussions with the durbar. 

It is now time to notice the further operations against the 
Pindarees, after the remnant of the durras of Kureem and WAsil 
Mahoramed had effected their cscaj)c through Huraotee to 
Mewur, where they had hoped to sliare the promised protection 
of Juswmnt llao BhAo. Early in January, Colonel Adams had 
taken up a position at Gungrar, and General Donkin anotlier 
to the north of Mewur, wliile General Brown was advancing 


** Vide plate at tlie head of Chapter XV. 
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towards Bampoora. Upon the conclusion of the treaty with 
Holkar, Major-General Sir William Keir was immediately 
desfiatched wdth his fresh division in a north-westerly direction 
from Mundisdr, to ojxjrate against Cheetoo, or any other of the 
Pindaree chiefs of whom he might receive intelligence. The 
durra of the former was partially cut up in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Satoolla; and several wt^re hiken in villages, where tliey 
had singly or in small parties sought protection. Sir Thomas 
Hislop remained iji the mean time at Mundisdr, a centrical 
point, well calculated for the general direction of aflairs in this 
quarter. Harassed by the activity of Sir William Keir's pursuit, 
the marauders resolved to endeavour to retrace their steps tU 
their haunts in Malwa and in the vallev of the Nerbudda. 
Cheetoo succeeded in baffling every effort made to overtake him, 
and effec^ted his object, by penetrating through a most difflcult 
country to the south of Mewur. He re-appeared near Dliar, 
where a very high range; of hills sends forth the streams which 
form the Mhye, a considerable river, cniptying itself into the 
Gulf of Kan}bay. In tliis mai’tli he was obliged to disencumber 
himself of his baggage, and lost many of his horses; while Sir 
William Keir, being unable to follow by the same route, made 
a circuit by the open plain beyond the sources of that river, and 
then moved southward up the Chumbul in the same direction. 

I’lie wreck of Kureera’s durra, under Namdar-Klian,—for 
both'Kureem and his son had l)ecn left behind in a jungul in 
the flight through Huraotee,—^liad rejoined W^sil Mahommed; 
and both w^ere driven, by the; o]x;rations just described, to 
attempt, in common with Cheetoo, a return towards Malwa and 
the N erbudda. A fiber having rounded the camp of Sir Thomas 
Hislop at Mundisdr, they were proceeding ciisterly, with the 
confidence of no other British force being in their neighbour¬ 
hood ; when, after crossing the (flnimbul, th(;y bivouacked on 
j&ie 12th of January, at a small village named Kotree, on the 

II u 
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Kalec-Sindh. By good fortune,’-Colonel Adams was* stiB lying 
at Gungrar, within a few miles of their bivouac. He detached 
the 5th Bengal cavalry to give them, if possible, a night surprise. 
Major Clarke, who eommandccl this regiment, fell in with their 
encampment about an hour l>efore daylight of the 13th, and 
found them either in such swurity, or so worn down by con¬ 
tinued fatigue, that they evidently had no intelligence wliatever 
of his approach, when he was within sight of their tires. Per¬ 
ceiving that he was quite undiscovered, he resolved’ to wait 
until the first api>earance of dawn, that their flight might not be 
aided by the cover of darkness. On the first blush of day, he 
divided liis force, ordering thrc?e troops under lieutenant Ken¬ 
nedy to attack in front, while with the other three he made a 
detour himself round the village, to come upon them in the 
dirtctioii their flight would obviously take on the first alarm of 
danger. The manoeuvre was most masterly; and the loss of 
the durras in this affair was greater than they had sustained in 
any previous attack,.not excepting that of the year before, wiien 
surjuised by Major Lushington in the Dukliuu. The whole 
body was completely dispersed, and many leaders of note left 
dead on the field. 

Soon after tliis success, Colonel Adams having ascertained 
that the freebooters had entirely evacuated Mewur, with the 
intention of returning into IMalwa, hastened after them without 
delay, and sent notice of this movement to Gt'iierul Marsliafi, 
who had for some time been in the neighbourhood of Bairsea 
and Seronj expecting this event. On their march, the PindarcHJS 
were several times severely handled by detachments from the 
divisions of Adams and Marshall, and in the end harassed to 
such a degree, as to be unable longer to keep their followers 
together. 

It would be uninteresting to follow the track of these 
miserable fugitives with fiurther minuteness. Such was the 
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extremity of their distress, that Colonel Adams, judging them 
to be now ripe for unqualified submission, caus^ an intimaticm 
to be conveyed to them through the Nuwab of Bhopal, that, if 
they were willing to throw themselves entirely on the mercy of 
the British Government, surrendering their arms and horses, 
the Sirdars might expecit a livelihood in some part of our pro¬ 
vinces remote from their, old liaunts, and the lives of their 
followers would l)e spared. Namdar Khan was the first to 
avail himself of tliis intimation. He delivered liimself up to 
Colonel Adams on the 3ci of February at Deorajpoor in the 
BhopM territory, with all his yet remaining followers, which 
were no more than eighty-seven. He required no other terms 
than a bare.assurance that he should not l)e sent to Kurojjc or 
Calcutta: on receiving which he surrendered without lurther 
stipulation. Others came in daily by twos or threes; and all 
reported that Wasil Mahommed was in equal distress, and 
ready to avail himself of tlu? same proffer of pardon. He had 
penetrated further to tlie east; but soon after fied lor refuge to 
Gwalior, where Sindhecci, though from a ])oint of honour he at 
first refused to seize and deliver him up, when the Besident 
discovered thc^ pla<*e of his concealmeiit, and demanded liis 
seizure and surrender, was ultimaUdy obliged to do so, at the 
exi)ress requisition of the Governor-General*'. The rest, for 
the most part, followed the example of Namdar Khan. Kureem 
it appeared was alone in concealment at Jawud, w hen the place 
was stormed by General Brown. Hij cscapt‘d ^vith extreme 
difficulty on foot, and lived for some time in the neighlmuring 
junguls; but, after a variety of risks and adventures, finding the 
restoration of his affiiirs utterly hopeless, he surrendered himself^ 

* Sindlicca, on being told by the Resident tliat Wusil Mahommed was con¬ 
cealed in Ids camp, replied, that he had his leave to arrest the fugitive, but was 
required to do so himself, and that in broad day, that all India might see that an 
enemy of the British Government coidd nowhere find an asylum. 
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to Sir John Malcolm on the 16th of February. His son, Shu- 
hamut Khan, with Ruttun Koonwur, a noted leader of luhburs, 
and about 200 followers, were still lurking in the jimguls and 
mountains of Huraotee and Boondee, when Zalim Singh of 
Kota conveyed to them the assurance of life, and induced them 
to yield on the same terms as had been granted to Namdar 
Khan. Kureem Khan was settled with his family on an estate 
purchased for him in the Gdrukpoor district, of the value of 
about 1000 rupees a month. WAsil Mahommed was on his 
seizure kept in strict surveillance at Ghazeepoor; but continued 
evidently restless, and refused to send for his family, or to take 
measures to settle himself in the manner desired by the British 
Government. At the close of the following rains he attemj»ted an 
escajje, having by some means or other procured relays of horses 
to be laid to carry him beyond our frontier; but being detected 
in the act of getting out of the house in which he resided, he 
destroyed himself by taking jmison. 

Thus were the two durras of Kmrecni and WAsil Mahommed 
annihilated. Cheetoo, though he had suffered much in detail, 
had hitherto avoided a rencounter with any of the British corps 
in the field. But, on the 25th of January, he was heard of at 
Kurn6d by Colonel Heath, who commanded the garrison and 
post of Hindia. A jmrty was immediately sent out, wliich beat 
up his bivouac in the night, andnitterly dispersed the remnant 
of his durra. The Blieels and Ghasscas were encouragexi to 
plunder and destroy the fugitives, a commission they zealously 
executed. After this, Cheetoo wandered about Malwa a short 
time with about 200 followers; and seeing his affairs to be 
nearly desperate, endeavoured, through the K^uwab of Bhopal, 
to make terms for liimself, in conjunction with liis remaining 
adlierents. For this purpose, he suddenly entered the Nuwab’s 
camp; but when he learned that Nuzur Mahommed had nothing 
to offer, beyond a slender personal maintenance in some distant 
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part of Hindoostan, while he demanded a jageer in Malwa, and 
the entertainment of liimself with his men in tlie British service, 
he decamped as suddenly as he had come. While he staid, his 
horses were constantly saddled, and the men slept with the bridles 
ill their hands, ready to fly instantly, in cose of an attempt to 
seize them. Preparations were making for the purpose the very 
night he went off*; but he was too much on his guard, and too 
luucli alive to suspicion, to allow them to be completed. He 
was instantly pursued by the Nuwab’s people; and General 
Malcolm also sent out parties to take him, which distressed liim so 
much, that Rajun left him, and made liis submission. Mahom- 
med Punah, his son, was likewise made prisoner. Yet he sub¬ 
sequently found liis way into Kandi'sh and the Hukhun, and 
made common cause with the Arabs and chiefs of the Pt^shwa's 
routed aniiy, with whom he became assimilated, receiving occa¬ 
sional protection from the Killadar of the fortress of Aseergurh. 
His durra was completely destroyed, and his followers almost 
entirely deserted him *. 


♦ Vide infra, Chap. 18 . 



CHAPTER XTV. 

POONA. 

18X7-18, »OV£AIiJ£n TO APKJ£. 

Pfeshwa’s flight and pursuit—is cut off from tl»e north—returns to the south—aifliir 
at Koragaon—resolute defence of Captain Staunton—rejuilse of the enemy— 
remarks—flight of Bajee Rao continued—Brigadier-General Pritzler’s pursuit 
——Bajeo Rao turns north—met by General Smith, and pursued up the Kishna 
'—new distribution of Briti.sh force—Suttara taken—plans of Governor-General 
in respect to Peshwa q.nd Suttara Raja—reasons and reflections—instructions 
issued—Suttara Raja proclaimed—General Smith pursues Bajee Rao—comes 
up with him at Ashtee—Gokla slain—Suttara’s family cajitured—^noticeresiiecting 
Gokla—I’eshwa’s distress—capture of his forts—desertion of his Jageerdars— 
joined by Guuput Rao and Ram X)cen—flight to the northward. 

It is now time to revert to the transatttions of the war with 
Bajee Rao in the Hukhun. For the purpose of i>reseiwii% the 
continuity of the narrative of occurrences in other <|uartei*s, we 
liave reserved, these for separate notice, thert? having as yet been 
no such direct connexion between the operations on the two 
opposite sides of India, as to require the relation to be inter¬ 
woven. 

After his defeat at Poona on the 16th of November, the 
P^shwa fled southward towards his strong holds in the vicinity 
of Suttara. It was at first beheved, that he intended to shut 
himself uj) in some one of them, there to abide a siege. It 
appeai’ed, however, that he had no such design, the recent fill 
of Hatras having shaken the confidence of all the native chiefs 
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tains in their fortified places. Ilis march to the south had no 
other object, than to effect a junction with a party sent before 
to carry off* the fcimily* of the Raja of Suttara from WinH)ta. 
Fearing to trust a race of so much political importance to the 
safe keejnng of even the strongest of his forts, he resolved to 
carry the ])rincipal members of the family along with him, in 
order to prevent the jK)8sibibty of their falling into our hands, 
or Imiiig set u])by us in opposition to his own authority. 

Towards the end (if November, Rrigadier-CJcneral. Smith, 
having completed bis arrangements for the occuj)ation and 
eventual defence of* Foona, s(jt off* in pursuit of the fugitive 
prince. On the morning of the 29th, he forced tlu; passage of 
the S^lpa-CThat, leading to the high land in which the Kishna 
takes its rise. Gokla, with a Inxly of 5000 of the Feshwa’s, best 
horse, liad, since the 22d, been continually hovering about the 
Brigadier-General’s line of march, for the purjiose of taking 
advantage of tlie least confusion. It w'ouid have been far too 
harassing a duty for the single regiment of cavalry^ and few 
irregulars attached to the division, to have attempted to keep at 
a distaiK^e an enemy that never ventured to stand a charge. 
However, by occasionally masking a galloper gun, and employing 
Shrapnell shells, the General was enabled to make the service of 
Gokla's horse rather too ixTilous for a continuance. On the 
day of bis forcing the Salpa-Cdiat, the nature of the ground gave 
an ojiportunity of opening the battery of a whole troop of horse- 
artillery in this manner, and with such effi^ct, that for some days 
afterwards, indeed, until the 6*th of Jlecember, the hovering 
clouds of horsemen completely disap])earcHl. Bajee Rao liim- 
self usually kept at the distance of two long marches in advance. 

Nothing of interest occurred in this very long and arduous 
pursuit: it will be sufficient, therefore, to notice the line of the 


* Vide Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs. 
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enemy’s flight. Passing Suttara, he went as far soi*th as Poosa 
Saolee (Possessolee.) From this point, either to avoid falling 
in with Brigadier-General Pritzler, who was advancing with the 
reserve from the ceded districts, or having no object in remain^ 
ing to the south of the capital after the junction of the Suttara 
Baja’s family, and naturally wishing to be joined by the sup}>ort 
he cxjjected from Hindoostan, he made a few long marches 
eastward, tis far as Pundurjjoor; and thence getting round 
Brigadier-Cieneral Smith, inarched rapidly in a north-westerly 
direction, and, passing half-way between Poona and Seroor, 
moved northward as far as Wuttoor, on the direct road to 
Nassick. Here he was joined by Trimbukjee llainglki, who 
brought with him a considerable reinforcement of horse and 
foot, raised in Kandesh, or invittid down from Hindoostan into 
the sci’vice. General Smith followed close a^his rear, arriving 
at Pundurjioor on the 8th of December, the second day only 
after Bajce llao had left it. As soon as the Peshwa had passed 
clear of l^oonii, the Brigadier-general moved to the old canton¬ 
ment of Seroor, and, after recruiting his cattle, resumed the 
pursuit on the 2iid of December. Keeping now greatly to the 
cast of the cniemy's route, he entered the valley of the Goda- 
verec, by the Nimba-Deora Gh^it, in the hope thus to intercept 
liis r<;treat northward: for the Peshwa, finding himself less 
pressed, had loitered some days at Wuttoor, and in the neighliour- 
hocxl of the strong fort of Jooneer. He was still in vicinity of 
that place on the iiflth of December, when his active pursuer 
had alrejuly advanced to llunwuntgaon, yet further northward 
than himself. He then attempted to continue his march to¬ 
wards Nassicik ; but General Smith was gaining fast upon him 
from the east, and he had scarcely descended the Gh^t to the 
vallc^y of the I’eeree, on the ^?7th, when h6 heard that the' 
Brigadier-general had already passed Sungumner, and was in 
full march to inter<3ept his flight. Finding it now impossible to 
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prosecute his march to the north without taking a more westerly 
route, he moved first to Kootool; but then fearing to be en¬ 
tangled with his cavalry in the difficult country in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the western ghSts, he determined to 
give up the intention of continuing his flight in that direction, 
and, re-ascending the table-land he had quitted only the day 
before, returned to WuttcM)r, on the 28th of December, and 
tlienc;e hastened his flight in a southerly ttourse on the direct 
road to Poona. This gave occasion to one of the most me¬ 
morable actions, that has ever been fought in India. 

Colonel Burr, the officer left in command at Poona, h taring 
of the P^hwa's advance by the direct rojid to that city, and not 
being sufficiently aware of the manoeuvres that had forced him 
into this line of retreat, and the trloseness of the pursuers in his 
rear, thought an^attack upon the capital was meditated. He 
accordingly solicited a reinforcement of a iMittalion from Seroor, 
the better to be prepared for dcfcm<;c. 'J'lie following is an 
accurate account of what befel the reinforcement forwarded at 
his request. 

The detachment coiisistcKl of a detail of Madras artillery, 
with two six-pounders, the 2d-lst Bombay native infantry, about 
500 strong, and 800 auxiliary horse, the whole under (^aptain 
Staunton of the Bombay establishment, who commanded the 
battalion. It began its march from Seroor for Poona, at eight 
p. m. on the Slst of December, and at ten next morning 
reached the heights overlooking Koragaon, about half way to 
the city; when the whole of the P^shwa’s army, estimated at 
20,000 horse and sevend thousand infantry, w^erc discovered on 
the plain to the south of the Bheema. Captain Staunton found 
his march to Poona thus intercepted, and himself in great 
danger of being cut ofll In ord(?r to avoid the exposure of the 
plain, whicli would have given an immense advantage to the 
Mahratta cavalry, he advanced hastily to seize the village of 
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Korag^^on, before it should be occupied by the enemy’s in&aitryw 
On perceiving his intention, they made for the same point, wid 
Captmn Staunton succeeded in part only; for half the village, 
and several of the strongest positions, remained in the hands of 
the enemy, who manned the whole of their portion with Arabia 
whom he found it impossible to dislodge, notwithstanding 
several attempts for the purpose. A most desperate struggle 
now commenced between this mert> handful of men, and the 
whole of the Mahratta army, which fought under the stimulus 
of the presence of the Prince himself^ who jiersonally witnessed 
the action from an adjoining height. 

The enemy also had but two guns, Imt his infantry out¬ 
numbered ours in the proportion of more than ten to one, and 
the majority were Arabs*, a race whose deteriiiined courage, 
or rather desperation of boldness, hail frequently been ex¬ 
perienced in former wars, and was jx?rlia|)s never more con¬ 
spicuous than at ISTdgpoor, and in this ulfair. The Arab 
infantry had also the supj>ort of immense clouds of cavalry, 
before whom the few horse that accompanied the battalion 
dared not show themselves; indeed. Captain Swanston, who 
commanded those auxiliaries, was wounded early in the day. 

The contest continued until after sunset, and was a series of 
obstinate attacks and defences of such posts, as the situation of 
the houses and circumjacent buildings afforded. In actions of 
this nature, the advantage of having fresh troo])s to bring up is 
every thing, and this the enemy possessed and availed himself 


* It niay lx; proper to mention, as a proof of the estimation, in which the Arabs 
are held as soldiers by the native powers, the rate of pay they received in the 
Petfawa’s army, in comparison with natives of other countries. 

Arabs, natives of Arabia - - 15 rupees a month. 

Thdr descendants bom in the country 10 ditto. 

Hinduostances, (the same os our sepoys) 8 ditto. 

Malirattas and Duklmncea - - 6 ditto. 
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to tiie utmost dogreo s wliile Captain Staunton had sqajcoiy su;^ 
hoient for the defence of the gromid he occupied, much less any 
men to spare for a reserve, or for the occasional relief of his dif¬ 
ferent posts. The uttaek comiueuced a little liefore noon, and 
was not discontinued till nine in the evening, during the whole 
of which time our men remained without refreshmcjjt, and, what 
was of more cotiseciucuce, no water was to be had in that part of 
the village in their possession. In the evening its situation was pe¬ 
culiarly critical. Lieutenant Chisholm, tlie olheer of artillery, wifcli 
most of his men, bad been killed at a jwst near a pagoda in the 
village, against whicli the Arabs principally directed their edbrts. 
At the same time, the exertions that the Eurojx;an olficers had 
been calk'd \i]3on to make, in heading rtjpeated cliarges, had ao 
reduced tlmir number, tliat, of the whole, three only remained 
uudisabled. Captain Staunton himself, Lieutenant Jones, ainl 
Assistanh-Surgeon M'ylie, the two latter nearly cxliausted. The 
Arabs at this time c;harged and obtained jmssession of the giin 
at the pagoda, round which many of our wounded were lying; 
among the rest, Assistant-Surgeon Wingate of the cU'tillery, 
Captain Swanston, and Lieutenant Coiinellan, were tlierc, all in 
a helpless state. The Aral>s immediately commenced a massacre 
of the wwindcd, and the mutilatioia of the Ixxlies of tlie de¬ 
ceased. Ur. Wingate was the first victim to their cruelty; he 
was literaUy liackid to j)ieces, as w as the body of the deceased 
artillery officer. Hut they did not long enjoy the triumph; for 
the three reniaining officers, immediately upon the loss of the 
gun, although themselves almost exhausted, and their men 
fainting from want of water, exerted themselves to bring them 
on to a final charge. On this occasion lieutenant Patterson, 
who had betm wounded and l(Klgod in a plaice of safety, a})pcared 
again at the head of his men, and continued to exert the little 
strength lie had left, until he received a second wound, which 

s s 2 
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VCtterly disabSed himy adcul in die end proved mortal* The dtarge 
fortunately vaa successful, and \vas executed with such judidons 
celerity and spirit, that it saved the livens of Captain Swanston and 
lieutenant ConneUan, both of whom were in the Arabs* hands, 
and having just witnessed the massacre and mutilation of their 
comrades, were expecting a like fate to themselves. Every 
mmi of the Arabs, who had penetrated to the pagoda, was 
bayoneted w'itliout mercy, and from this time the enemy re¬ 
laxed much in the vigour of his attacks. As it grew dark, the 
men were enabled to procure a supply of water, which was the 
only refreshment they received for the whole day and night. 
By nine p. m, the enemy was driven out of the positions he 
had till then held in the village, and the rest of the night was 
passed by the detachment without molestation, but under the 
alarming anticipation of a renewed attack with firesh troops on 
the ensuing morning, and the certainty of their ammunition 
failing in that case after a few rounds. At daybreak it was 
found, that although the Maliratta army still hovered about the 
village, it was not disposed to renew the attack. The day was, 
however, passed under arms, and without any opportunity of 
procuring a supply of provisions. On the night of the 2nd of 
J anuary, C'aptain Staunton, despairing of being able to eflfect his 
march on Toona, prepared to move back to Seroor. A¥herefore, 
sacrificing much of his baggage in order to provide the means 
of transporting his numerous wounded, heeom|nenced his march 
in the dark, and reached Seroor by nine next morning, bringing 
back not only his guns, but likewise all his wounded. 

Brigadier-General Smith himself arrived at KoragAon with 
all his division in the course of the 3rd of January. But Bajee 
Rao had previously decamped, and cH>ntinuing his flight to the 
southward, had on the same day ascended the Boor-Ghat be¬ 
yond Poona, passing a second time within twenty miles of the 
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captaL The approadi of General Smith had obKged him to 
allow the battalion to march back to Seroor without fbrther 
molestation. 

The extraordinary obstinacy of Captain Staunton’s defencse 
^^ainst such overwhelming numbers, and his ultimate success in 
driving off the enemy, are amongst the most surprising exploitaf 
that our Indian army has ever achieved. There were but six* 
officers and two assistant-surgeons with the detachment; but 
the latter felt themselves called upon for exertions altogether 
out of their profession, and frequently lent the influence of 
their example, in letiding the Sepoys to the charge of the bayonet, 
and inspiring them with that confidence of success, which the 
ascendancy of the European character never fails to produce. 
Our loss in the affair was tliree officers killed and two woundcjd 
out of the eight engaged. In the artillery the loss of men was 
most severe, twelve being killed and eight wounded, out of a 
detail for two six-pounders only. Of the battalion, 60 killed 
and 105 wounded. It may lie worth while to compare the loss 
suffered on this occasion with that of other hard contested 
actions, in order to enable us to form a just estimate of the 
degree of credit to which the troops were entitled for their 
exertion and endurance in this memorable defence. At the 
battle of Mehudpoor, the rifle corps suffered undoubtedly a 
more severe loss in officers, and, of the men, there were no less 
than 180 killed and wounded, which, as the corps was weak, is 

* Names of the officers; 

Captain Staunton, commanding. 

Lieutenant-Adjutant Patterson, died of his wounds. 

Lieutenant Connellan, wounded. 

Lieutenant Jones, doing duty. 

Assistant-Surgeon Wingate, killed. 

Lieutenant Chisholm, artillery, killed. 

Assistant-Surgeon Wylie, artillery. 

Lieutenant Swanston, auxiliary horse, wounded. 
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neariy an equal pToporticm: but this'was one regiment"cf an 
swiny, and had it been cut off to a man, the victoxy mi^t still 
have been gained by the rest of the troops: no analogy can be 
drarwn Ijetween the behaviour of a battalion executing part of a 
combined movement, even though it should bear a dispropor¬ 
tionate share of the brunt of the actiem, and the conduct of one 
tliat has to figlit by itseli^ without support or hope, except thorn 
its oTvm exertions. The Nagiioor aflair, where the whole of the 
troops were actively engaged, and nearly in an cqiial degree, is 
probably that which, in its circumstances, was most similar to 
the ati^r bf KomgS.on. The duration and obstinacy of the 
attack in both cases; the dcjscription of troops engaged; the 
partial success and ultimate discomfiture of the Arabs, are all so 
many points tif resembkmce between the tw o; and many more 
ihight be pointed out. At Ntigpoor, however, the geneial loss 
was nearly equal to that of the Bombay battalion, while that of 
the ]st-24th* alcme amounted to 149 killed and wounded, which 
is only six short of the loss of Captain Staunton, although the 
proportionate number of combatants ■was rather in favour of the 
latter. On the whole, therefore, the contest may Im considered 
to have been nearly as severe in one case as in the other, and 
in each the alternative of victory or ignominious death was 
presented to the combatants, whicli may account for the per¬ 
severance and resolute valour evinced on both occasions. But 
the discouraging circumstances under which the Bombay bat¬ 
talion fought, having to take up its ground hastily after a long 
and fatiguing march, and being forced to fight without food or 
refreshment, and without water, give to its efforts a character of 

* Hiis distin^i^tshcd battalion was^viginftlly the l«t-l8t'$ but in consequence of 
its concern in the mutiny of Vellore, it had been degraded from the highest to the 
lowest place in the numerical scale-nf the native corps. Its behaviour at N»gpoor 
aud general good conduct has shaoe obtained the restoration of its former rank 
and number. 
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desperate and deliberate gallantry, much beyond wbat Uie most 
distinguished corps on any other occasion of the war had dis¬ 
played, as indeed was universtdly acknowledged. To testify 
the sense entertained by the Supreme-Government of the 
conduct of Captain Staunton in this adair, the Marquess of 
Hastings nominated liim an honorary aide-de-camp, and suIk 
secjuently conferred on him the command of. tlie fortress of 
iXhnednugurh, when formed into a regular gan'ison. The go- 
veiiirnent has further ordered the erection of a imblic monument 
at Koragiion to the memory of those who fell. 

After this rejjulse, Eajee llao a second time ascended the 
table land, whence the Kishiia takes its rise, and continued his 
flight south-eastward througli Pooia-Saolce to Merich. In the 
mean time, lirigiidier-Ch*neral Pritzlcr, who, on thc^ first rise of 
Jjfijee Rao in anus, had betm summoned to take jiart in the 
0 |H‘rations against biiii, had advanced with part of the reserve 
by th(‘ route of llejapoor, anti was between Peergaon and Puiir 
durjKK)r on the llheema, when he heard of the MaliratUi aj’iny 
Iming in full march to the soutli. He immediately moved 
westward, with a view to intercept them; but finding the enemy 
had already ascended tlu^ ( dials, followed in the same dirt^ction, 
and passed the Sal|ia-{diat on the Gth of January. On the 
next day lie ft*ll in witli Ins rtjar guard, and pressed it with his 
cavalry under jMajor Doveton, by wliicli means about sixty or 
seventy of the iVlalirattas wxtc killed. The Brigadier-tumeral 
continued the pursuit, following them dost* at the heels to l^oosa- 
Saolee and Merich, and tlience cirossing Uie Kishna after tliem 
by the ford of Erroor a little lower down the river. It was 
^ven out in the Peshwa's army and through the country it 
traversed, Uiat he meditate the invasion of Mysore and our 
own ceded districts. With this view he went as far south as 
Gokdk on the Gutpiirba, and endt?avoured to open a corre¬ 
spondence with the Raja of Mysore: failing in this, however, 
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and hearing that the country on the other side of the Gutpfurbn 
had been armed against him by the exertions and peculiarity of 
Brigadier-General Munro; and, moreover, finding that the same 
indefatigable officer had collected the scattered and incon¬ 
siderable force of regular troops at his disposal, and was already 
prepared to oppose his further progress to the south, he re¬ 
solved on the 15th of January to retrace his steps, and from 
GokA.k turned eastward, and recrossing the Kishna at Gulgula, 
diverged thence to the west, and marched by Hutanee on 
Merich, thus circumventing General Fritzler’s division, in the 
same manner as he had done that of General Smith in his first 
flight to the south. But in this he did not succeed without 
being hard pressed by his pursuers, and particularly in the turn 
he made to the east. On the 17th of January, Brigadier- 
General Pritzler's cavalry had a smart brush with a |>art of the 
Mahratta army, and occasioned it very considerable loss. Ge¬ 
neral Fritzler was stronger in this arm than General Smith had 
been, having two squadrons of the 22nd dragoons, besides the 
7th native cavalry; but tlw? enemy could never be brought to 
stand a cliarge, and it was only by means of galloper guns, or by 
breaking our line in pursuit, that they could be materially in¬ 
jured : and the latter could rarely be hazarded in the face of 
such disproportionate numbers. 

While General Pritzler was tracking the P^^shwa’s flight 
in the manner above mentioned. General Smith, having again 
recruited his division at Sefoor, prejiared to move likevirise to 
the south with the major part of his force lightly CHjuipjied, in 
order to act against the enemy as circumstances might enable 
him. He started from Scroor on the 8th of January with this 
intention, leaving a part of his force, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Boles, to follow with the stores and heavy guns. On the 12 th of 
January he was near Fultun, and thence directed his march on 
MalwuUec, pursuing a southerly course. On the 2l8t of January 
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he heard of the enemy having wheeled round General Pritzler’s 
division, and of his being in full march on Merich from Hutanee. 
Cieneral Smith was at the time not far from Hingungdoii, 
whence he immediately moved on Merich to take up the 
piu*suit. On the ^2nd he arrived at Oogar on the Kishna, a 
little above the town, where he learnt that the fugitive Peshw'a 
had encaraix^d only the day l>efore. From this pt>int llajee 
Rao, crossing the Xishna, made a feint of descending into the 
Xonkan by the Amba-GhA.t, but soon giving u}> that design^ 
continued his flight up the right bank, while General Smith 
followed on the opposite side, hoping by this means to prevent 
any escape to the east. The pursuit w^as very close; yet the 
enemy was enabled, by a rapid march from Suttara on the 28th 
of January, to cross the river and clear the Salpa-(ihAt with the 
loss of only j>art of liis rear guartl, which w’as intercepttMl in the 
defiles. On moving forward, however, towards the Uoor-Ghdt, 
he w'iis mc?t and cannonaded by the detachment under Colonel 
Holes, and in the end fled eastward through Fultun to l*undur- 
j)oor, and iiilerwards to Solapoor, where he hoped to gain pos¬ 
session of the treasures of his old minister Suda-Sheco-llhao- 
Mankishur, wJio had died but a ft^w months l>efore. 

Here he halted, and was lefl for some days unmolested, 
while General Smith, finding himself in the neighlwurhood, 
resolved to call up his htxivy guns and employ them in reducing 
Suttara, still the nominal capital of the iVIahratta emjjire. 
besides the eclat cind political importance that would iieticssarily 
resCdt from the capture of this celebrated fortress, the llrigadier- 
General had other motives for undertaking the enteqirise. lie 
was desirous of effecting a junction with General Pritzler, who 
W'as still considerably in his rear, and of then making a new 
disposition of the. troops composing the twf) divisions, by forming 
all the cavalry and light troops of both into an active corps 
for the pursuit of Bajee liao, wliile the heavy artillery and a 
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sufficient force for sieges and similar operations was left to 
reduce the many strong places in the country south of the 
capitaL This most politic and judicious plan was adopted at 
the suggestion of Mr. Elphinstone, and it would have been 
earlier put in practice, had not the hope of coming up with the 
P6shwa’s army carried off (General Pritzlcr in another direction, 
and prevented his having the necessary communication with 
General Smith. The mere pursuit of the fugitive prince from 
place to jdace, without wresting from him the occupancy of the 
country, had proved to be productive of little benefit hitherto, 
and seemed moreover likely to be spun out to an indefinite 
length, unless prosecuted on a very different plan. Whereas, on 
the contrary, by employing the troo])s ac!cording to the new and 
improved military arrangement, it was not improbable, that 
rather than submit quietly to the loss of his fortified places, 
the enemy would risk a general action, ■which Wiis exactly w^hat 
we most desired. Resolving to act upon this principle. General 
Smith waited the junction of the reserve division, which was 
coming up with a convoy, an encumbrance it had not been able 
to rid itself t)f during the w'hole line of pursuit, and emjiloyed 
the interval in laying siege to Suttara. The place surrendered 
the same day that the llrigadier-General apjieared before it, the 
garrison offering to evacuate, the moment the mortar battery 
was brought to play with effect. It was taken possession of 
next morning, the 11th of Febmary; but instead of hoisting 
the Rritish flag on the walls, the standard of Sevagee again 
floated over the ramparts of this his ancient seat, while Mr. 
Elphinstone took the occasion of publishing a manifesto to the 
Maluatta nation, declaring it to be the intention of the British 
(hjvemment to restore the Suttara family to an independent 
sovereignty, and to punish the long continued treachery and 
ultimate defection of Baiee Rao, by the perpetual exclusion of 
his dynasty from all authority or concern in the affairs of the 
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Mahratta empire, and by the assumption to itself of all his 
territorial possessions. 

This course of policy was taken under orders from the 
Governor-General, which were not issued without very mature 
consideration of the question. On the first occurrence of the 
rupture, the liesident at Poona had addressed to the Marquess 
of ITastings a solicitation for special instructions, respecting the 
conduct to be obsen’^ed in the event of llajee Kao’s capture on 
submission, and generally upon the question, whether the present 
prin<!e was to be reinstated upon any terms in any portion of 
the dominions of his family. In case of its being resolved to 
restore him to some share of nominal authority, Mr. Elpliinstone 
submitted a jdan for imposing such comyfiete restraint upon all 
his actions, as he hoped would afford a sufficient safeguard against 
any future ill effects from his ambition and rooUnl fondness for 
intrigue. He projMJSC'd, however, at all events, to curtail his means 
effectually, as well by requiring compensation for the charges of 
the war, as by the demand of the arrejurs of the pension paid to 
Umrit Rao under the agreement made witli that chief by the Duke 
of Wellington on his first.advance to Poona; besides insisting on 
the cession of a teiTitory, to be conferred on that prince in lieu 
of the pension for the future. The policy of setting up IFrarit 
Rao himself, as well as that of placing Chimnajee, the brother 
of Rajee Rao, on the Guddee, were at the same time brought 
under consideration, in case the deposition of the present 
Pf shwa should be determined on. In submitting these points, 
the Resident did not express any preference of one plan above 
another, conceiving the choice to lie |>eculiarly in the judg¬ 
ment of the Governor-General; and the IMarquess of Hastings, 
whose closest attention had already been turned to the subject, 
decided in favour of the total expulsion of Bajee Rao from the 
Dukhun, the perjjetual exclusion of his family from any sliare 
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of influence or dominion, and the annihilation of the P6shwa’s 
name and authority for ever. 

These were certainly strong measures, and may at first sight 
carry the appearance of harshness. Ilut he considered them to 
l)e warranted by the uniform conduct of our insidious ally for 
the four preceding years; and both the manner in which he 
had placred himself at the head of the confederation against the 
British power, and the critical time he had chosen to set the 
example of defection, demanded that his treatment should be 
a warning example to tlu^ nations of India, and an awful Icsssoii 
on the consccpiences of incurring the full measure of our just 
indignation. The mere removal of the individual from the 
seat of imperial sway, for the purpose of elevating either Cliim- 
najee, or Urnrit llao, or any other member of the samt^ family, 
would have had the effect of in>])r(‘ssing the minds of' other 
princ^es with the idea, that the ])ersonal chastisement of the 
individual M^as to be the exti-eme consecpience of the most 
iinidacable and persevt^ring hostility; while the dignities and 
advantages of sovereignty, nominal at Uuist, if not real, would 
still, under any circumstances of prov<jcation, be left to descend 
in the uninterru]>ted line of lu?re<litary succession. But how 
many inciii are there, that would set wealth, rank, and even life 
at hazard, in a desperate grasp at personal or political advance¬ 
ment, however precarious or remote, who yet would hesitate to 
set on the same cast the fortunes of an^ entire family, and the 
extinction in jjerpetuity of an ancient and illustrious house! 
There can be no doubt that Bajee Bao and his advisers never 
actcftl under the belief that they were putt ing so much at stake: 
they had misconceived the motives, by which the British Go¬ 
vernment had all along been actuated; construing its signal 
moderation as a mark of politic prudence and fear. .Arguing 
from the aid we had afforded in establishing the autliority of 
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the P^shwa, as well as from the uniform desire we had testified 
to keep on good terms with his government, tluit its maintenance 
in the existing form was indisi>ensable to the stability and dura¬ 
tion of our system, they were led into the presum])tuouH hope of 
succeeding, by menace and opjjosition, in exacting an equivalent 
for this imaginary benefit, and reckoned with confidence iqmn 
being always able to save themselves by a timely accommo¬ 
dation, however justly or decjdy they might incur our resentment 
by the display of a rancorous animosity. The Prince himself 
had, since liis defection, made several overtures for tliis purj)ose, 
and was not a little surprised to find them uniformly rejected, or 
answered by a declaration, that nothing short of unconditional 
submission could Ikj listened to, or more than life be guarantetfd. 
It was observed, that the recollection of the negotiations and 
disasters which attended our first connexion with the Peshwas, 
when the llombay (joverninent espoused the desperate cause of* 
the father of Jlajee llao, had far too mucli influence on the coun¬ 
sels of this durbar, and had from the first inf’used a most ambi¬ 
tious and arrogant spirit. The Mar(|uess of Hastings had lioped, 
that the humiliations imposed by the treaty tif I’oonsi, tioncluded 
in the preceding June, w'ould have subdued or abated this spirit; 
but a contrary effect had follow^ed; and there seemed now to be 
no choice left to the British Government-, but for ever to anni¬ 
hilate the state of things that had first geiit^rated it, and to 
show that it could itself occupy the guddee of Poona, and direct 
its contred over the chiefs of the JMahratta nation to the main¬ 
tenance of public trail(j[uillity, with yet more efficiency than it 
had b(*en possessed of, since the first Bajee llao and Balajec* 
unit(*d the Mahratta race for the devtistatiou of the rest of 
India. 

These were the principal motives, that fixed the Mar(j[uess 
of Hastings in the resolution to annihilate the authority and 
name of P£*shwa; and, with the reseiwation above noticed for 
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the Suttara family, to assume the whole authority and dominion 
into the hands of the British nation. In December, he issued 
his instructions to this effect, constituting Mr. Elphinstone 
commissioner with full powers for the execution of his plan. 
The Jageerdars, who had heretofore held of the Peshwa, were 
to be admitted to hold on the same terms of the British Go¬ 
vernment, unless they should engage in active hostility against 
us, or delay the period of their submission for too long a jjeriod. 
The lands of Gokla were directed to be immediately resumed; 
and it was to be a part of any arrangement that might be made, 
tliat liis person, together with that of such other chiefs as were 
equally active in the same cause*, should be lodged in safe 
custody. It was likewise to be an article, that the parties con¬ 
cerned in the hanging of the twt> aughaus should be given up 
for execution. The Baja of Suttara was to be established in 
a territorial possession, to be held either as a dependant .lageer, 
or as a distinct sovereignty, under stipulations securing the 
supremacy of the British Government. The declared object 
of this part of the plan was, to conciliate the Malu*attas to the 
new order of things, and establish a counter|}oise to the remain¬ 
ing influence of the Peshwa's Bralnninicail administration. The 
mode, and form, and amount of the provision, were left to Mr. 
Elphinstonc’s discretion, so that the object might be most 
securely attained. 'I'he above, with a territorial reservation for 
the settlement of a .Jageer ujkmi Cfliimna A 2 )pa, formed the 
outline of the plan devised by the Marquess of Hastings; in 
prosecution of which, immediately upon the capture of Suttara, 
the Mahratla flag was again hoisted on its w^alls, in the manner 
above mentioned, and a proclamation issued, inviting the M^i- 
rattas to rally round their rightful hereditary sovereign, for 
whom it w'as declared, that Suttara and the adjacent territories 
would be reserved as an independent dominion under British 
protection. In this foi^m Mr. Elphinstone thought the esta- 
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blishmcnt of the Suttara Haja would be effected with most 
advantage under existing circumstances; and the early sub¬ 
mission of seveml jageerdars, who were eager to establish a 
prior claim to the honours and advantages of the restored dy¬ 
nasty, attested the policy of the measure. Events eccurred 
within a very few days after the fall of Suttara that materially 
forw'arded the completion of these arrangements. 

After the capture of that fortress, Erigadier-CJencral Smith, 
in concert with llrigadier-General l^ritzler, formed a light di¬ 
vision in the manner j)ropose<l, with whic^h, on the 13th of 
February, he moved to the eastward oii the route to Pundur- 
poor. Arriving at Yella])oor, on the 19th, he heard that Bajee 
Rao had left Solapoor, where he had remained during the opera¬ 
tions against Suttara, and was on his march due west. Hoping, 
therefore, to fall in with him about Pundurpoor, the Brigadier-(ie- 
ncral made a night mar(;h on that point, but hejird in the morning 
that he had gone oft* to the iK)rthward, and was at Kurkumbh, 
totally unconscious of the vicinity of a British force. Hpon this 
intelligence he cn>sscd the Blieema at. Keroulee, and pusluid on 
with all his cavalry and horse-artillery, in the hope of coming 
up with the enemy. At half-past tight in the morning, he had 
the gratification of hearing the state kettledrums of the Pesliw a 
beat in preparation for a martii, which had been liastily rt^solvetl 
upon, in consequence of information of (ieneral Smith's aj>- 
proach having just got the start of him. Plu^ British troops 
were concealed by the brow of a hill from the enemy’s view’, 
until the cavalry appeared on the ridge drawTi up in battle 
array. Gokla now% seeing that it would be impossible for the 
Peshwa's aniiy to escape without sacrificing nearly all its bag¬ 
gage, took the resolution to risk an action, in the hope of saving 
it. General Smith had with him the 2d and 7th r(‘giments of 
Madras light cavalry, and tw’o squadrons of his Majt'sty’s 22d 
dragoons. He had also a troop of horse? artillery, but the* 
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ground was too rugged to expect much benefit from this arm. 
Some of the guns were, however, brought up by the exertions 
and zeal of Cajitain Pierce, so as to have opened with effect; 
but the Brigadier-General, observing the enemy disposed to 
stand a cavalry charge, resolved to bring the matter to tliis 
issue in preference. He accordingly advanced in three columns, 
the dragoons forming the centre. The enemy was formed on 
the other side of a difficult ravine at the foot of the liill, which 
our troops had to pass l>efore they could reach him. On forming 
line, the 7th cavalry, which was on the right mng, came soonest 
upon the ravine, and, getting in some degree entangled in it, 
Ciokla took the opportunity of pusliing a body of horse beyond 
its right flank, and even into its rear, which, coupled with a 
demonstration of simultaneous attat^k in front, c!reated some 
confusion in the 7th regiment. But Major Davies, who com¬ 
manded the detachment ol“ the J^2d dragoons, immediately 
ordered a troop to fall back and scour the rear; and the com¬ 
mandant of the 2d regiment also adopted the same precaution, 
lly this means, the body that had succeeded in getting to the^ 
rear were completely disj)ersed. A ffoltu led by Gokla, was 
charged by the troop of dragoons in tht; most gallant manner, 
on which occasion that distinguished cliie’f was himself slain. 
He died bravely, having wounded severtil of our men with his 
own hand before he ft?ll, and amongst the rest Jacutenant 
\\"arrand, of the 22d dragoons, the first who attacked him. 
I'he <leath of Gokla left the enemy without a head: for Bajee 
Rao had already g<)ne off with his personal guard and at¬ 
tendants, deserting his jialanquin, and immnting a horse for the 
purjjose as soon as the battle commenced. From this mom^t 
there was no longer any appearance of order^in the resistance 
opposed. Our cavalry, particularly the dragoons, charged suc¬ 
cessively several masses of the enemy’s horse, until the dragoons 
penetrated to their camp and baggagt^the whole of whi ch^a iter» 
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a slight resistance, feU into their hands. The ixjrson and 
family of the Suttara Kaja were found there and securcjd, and 
were by no means the least important prize fibtaiiied on this 
occasion. The family consisted of the llajii, Noor Nerayun, a 
young man about twenty years of age, his two brothers, and 
mother. There w'ere also 12 elephants and 57 camels taken. 
Our-loss was. very trifling, l)eing only one officer. Lieutenant 
Warrand, and 19 men, wounded. I’he llrigadier-iuMieral was 
himself surrounded, and received a slight wound on the head, at 
the time when Gokla and his party had jjcmetrated to the rear; 
but this accident did not prevent his (continuing to direct in 
person the operations of the day. Besides (iokla, the enemy lost 
another sirdar, Moro Bunt A])tee ; but th(i death of the former 
in particular, and tin? <aj:)ture of the Suttara family, gave pe¬ 
culiar imjiortance to the halthc fought at Ashteic, on the 20th of 
February. Bapoo (jlokla "was reputed a good offitcer; he w^as 
one of the sirdars who accompanied tluj Duke of ^Tellington 
throughout his campaigns in the Dukliun, during the Mahratta 
war, and was then w'cll esteemed for his services and general 
character, insomuch as to bt; particularly reccommended to the 
favour ol‘ the l^eshwa's government on the (dose of that war, 
bcjsidcs deriving other substantial advantages from the General’s 
good opinion. He hud subsecpiently l>een yet more deeply 
indebt(?d to the favour of tluj British government, wJii(;h more 
than once interfered to scccure his jjossessions from his master’s 
rapacity, at a time when the latter was stimulate d by jnivate 
pi(|ue*, as well as by avarice, to aim at his ruin, d'hese benefits 

• The Pesliwas animosity was long irrecoiicilcablp, in consequence of Gokla's 
refttejng to suffer his wife to visit at the palace, where she could m>t have gone 
without dishonour; such wtis the sensuality that prevaiieil there. Gokla yielded 
tlie2)oint, when the prospect of guiding the counsels of the state was o2>enetl to him; 
and was generally known to have owed his former disgrace and subseejuent favour 
to his tardy acquiescence in the dishonour of his family.”— Despatches. 

U U 
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w^e of course for^tten, as soon as ambition and the desire of 
restoring the Mahratta empire to its ancient splendour became 
the ruling passions of his soul. Since 1814, he had uniformly 
been the adviser of the most decided hostility, and the avowed 
head of the war faction. When Ilajee Bao conceived the pro¬ 
ject of rising against the British power, he found it convenient 
to court Ciokla, and subsequently at different times added largely 
to liis military fiefs, besides giving him a command in his im¬ 
mediate and personal troops. His post, since the rupture, had 
been always in the rear guard, or wherever else there was most 
dangt»r; and his master’s cronfidence was unbounded and well 
merited. After his death, the Peshwa himself -directed the 
movements and ojierations of the Mahratta army, there l>eing 
no other chief on whom he could ])lace equal reliance. 

'I'he routed host fled northwards, towards KopergAon and 
KandAsh, their numbers now thinned daily by desertion. The 
capture of Suttara and of its Baja, added to the distress and 
precipitation of tlu; flight, made even the most sanguine of the 
Mahrattas themselves regard the cause of their cliief as altogether 
desperate. The daily fall of some one or other of his southern 
forts before Brigadier-Gcmeral Pritzler confirmcjd this impres¬ 
sion. On the 20th of February, that officer appeared before 
Singurli, which capitulated on the 2d of March. He thence 
proceeded to the attack of the two contiguous forts of Vizier- 
gurh and Poorundur, which were also taken after two days’ 
cannonade and bombardment. Tlris occurred on the 15th of 
March. The garrisons amounted to 113(), while in Singurh 
there were upwards of 1300, whereof 300 were Arabs. After 
the fall of these two of the PAshwa’s strongest holds, Wundun- 
Chundur, Nundgaree, Wyrimtgurh, Kumalgurh, Pandoogurh, 
and Kelinga, surrendered as soon as the army appeared before 
them ; the tw-o last-mentioned only having waited for the bat¬ 
teries to open. After these successes, Brigadier-General Fritz- 
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ler prepared himself*, on the 31st of March, to proceed against 
M^usotfi, reckoned the strongest of all the forts in these parts, 
and in the rejiair and iiiipixivemcnt of which largt? sums had 
rec(‘ntly been lavished. Chakun, a plac;e on the north-west of 
J’oona, liad previously been redinred by Colonel Deacon, who 
was bringing u]) a reinforcement from Berar. Colonel Brother, 
who had been de.s]>atched with an arimiment from the Bombay 
Ih’esideiuy into the southern Konkan, was etjually successful. 
Til the c;ours(? of January and the commencement of February, 
Kurnala, Bop.^ilguiTi, Kotillagurh, Oocliilgurh, and SunguiTi sur¬ 
rendered successively to this officer, 'flie tort of Palee, which 
commanded the (ihat of that name, was also reduced after a 
short resistance. The sea-port of Sevaiidroog had been taken 
some time before, by a force equipped for the jjurpose, from 
Fort Vidoria, or Bankoot. In addition to the above captures, 
CeiKTal Munro, having conijiletely occupied the country to the 
south as 1‘ar as tin; jNljilpurba, and driA^en out the officers placed 
there by Bajee Bao or Gokla, had jiroceeded against Badamee, 
a })lace famous for its long resistance to Nana I’umavees, who 
had attacked it with all his means. It soon yielded to General 
IMunro, and Bhagulkote in the same neighbourhood fell very 
shortly after. All these forts were no doubt ill defended ; but 
tlu‘ir garrisons felt themselves wholly without hope of supjmrt, 
and, therefore, were imjiressed with an early conviction that the 
cause was hoj)ek?ss, and could be bul little advanced by their 
best exertions. 'J'hey were also strangers to the effect of shells 
tlirowii with precision ; and there being no protection against 
this artillery ^vithin the forts, flu; defenders were soon dis- 
lieartened by its destructive effect, and our divisions, aware of 
the nature of* the service*, were well jirovided with this arm. 

This uninterru]>ted chain of suc(‘ess induced many of the 
principal jageerdars of the Mahratta empire to make their terms 
with Mr. Elphinslone. The Putw'urdhuns were the first to 

u u 2 
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desert the standard of Bajee Hao. The Prithee-Nidhee and 
Punt-Suchem, the two chief officers of the Suttora family, sent 
to offer their submission immediately on the publication of the 
manifesto; others followed every day; insomuch, that in the 
southern portion of his dominions the influence and hold of 
the country, posstjssed by the P^shwa, were fast passing away. 
He w'as, however, reinforced in his flight to the north by the 
junction of llamdeen, with part of Holkar’s broken infantry. 
Gunput liao, with the remnant of the army of Aj)pa Saheb, 
had previously joined, at the time Bajee Hjm) was loitering 
l)etwecn Pundurpoor and Solapoor. The troops he brought 
were chiefly horse, who, after their defeat by ( Jeneral Doveton, 
were successfully conducted through the Nizam's dominions by 
that lea<h‘r, notwithstanding the various attempts to iiitewept 
their march made by different detiichments of* our troops, as well 
as of those of the Nizam. 

The flight ol* Bajee llao northward towards Hindoostiiii 
brought him into contact with divisions of our army, diflerent 
from those with u'hich he had been hitherto engaged; and his 
operations also l»ecame thenceforward connected uith the trans¬ 
actions of the other durbars. With a view, therefore, to persjji- 
cuity of arrangement, it will be proper to bring up the relation of 
events in Hindoostan and at Nagpoor to the same period. 
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Hulkar—Ameer Khan—his crafty conduct—^gtxns obtained—Troops disbanded— 
takes refuge in Kota—Putans taken into British service—Policy of the measure 
—Proceedings of Sir David Ochterlony—Troops in the field in February— 
exchanges with Sindheea proposed—Lord Dustings quits die field with the 
ctnitrc division—SAgur—its reduction ordered—Reasons—Terms offered to 
Buuacek Rao—and accepted—Dhamonee reduced—Mundela stormed—New 
distribution of tiie forces—Sir Thomas H islop’s return—Soandwara reduced— 
Sindwa occupied—Resistance at Talner—and storm—Loss of officers—Gar¬ 
rison put to the sword—Killadar hanged—Sir Thomas Hislop in communica¬ 
tion with Brigadier-General Doveton. 


To return to Hindoostan ; we have seen already, that, before 
the close of the month of January, the Iwnd of union, that kept 
together the turbulent bands attached to the standard of the 
Holkar family, had been completely dissolved. Their collective 
strength had been irretrievably broken at Mehudpoor, while 
the example of Rampoora and of Jawud had seriously impressed 
on the sirdars individually the necessity of conforming to the 
new order of things, which it was the design of the Marquess of 
Hastings to introduce. Amem: Khan had all along been sensi¬ 
ble of this necessity; but his subordinate sirdars were by no 
means satisfied with the terms he had procured, the advantages 
<d* which were entirely personal to himself. It ap|)eared indeed, 
that the Patan chief had not scrupled to deceive his associates 
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in arms, causing the agent he employed at Dehlee to forward 
accounts of the negotiation in progress there, much more favour¬ 
able to their interests than the truth warranted. This deceit 
was continued, even at the conference held by appointment 
between himself and Sir David Ochterlony on the 18th of 
December, for the express purpose of exchanging the mutual 
ratification. A number of additional stijmlations were then 
brought forward, as having been agreed to by Mr. Metcalfe at 
Dehlee; amongst others, the promise of a jageer to his son 
Vizier Mahommed, and of similar grants to other sirdars. In 
proof of these having been agreed to, the abovt? letters were 
produced, bearing the seal of Nerunjun T.al, his Dehlee agent, 
who was himself called into Sir David’s presence to make an 
oral declaration to the same effect. Fortunately, the Major- 
CJeneral was well acquainted with the Patan character; and, 
having been furnished with correct information of all that had 
j)ass<?d at Dehlee by Mr. Metcalfe himself, at once declared his 
disbebef of the whole, stating that he had come to receive the 
ratification of the engagemcmt actually signed ; and, as he knew 
nothing of any further concessions, must insist on an explicit 
answer, whether the chief was prepared to ratify that engage¬ 
ment or not. This peremptory demand had the effect of pro¬ 
curing the delivery next day cjf the ratified engagement, by the 
terms of wliich there can be little doubt that Ameer Khan was 
from the first prepared to abide, though the total insubordina¬ 
tion of his army, and the independence of the sirdars possessed 
of influence or command in it, had obliged him to practise the 
alK»ve deceit, in order to amuse and feed them with delusive 
ho}>es, while he was making separate terms for himself. 

After the ratification, Amec^r Khan came into Sir David 
Ochterlony’s camp, and took up his ciuarters there for some 
time, until he should succeed in persuading his mutinous officem 
to disband and deliver up their guns. It is to be observed, that 
each brigade of infantry, with its equipments, was considered as 
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the especial property of some one sirdar, who dmved his profit 
from the sale or hire of its services, or the share of its plunder cmd 
exactions. The motive that led so many of them to rally round 
the standard of Ameer Khan was, the want of regular employ¬ 
ment elsewhere, and the idea that his talents for command pro¬ 
mised to afford, in the spoils he would put them in the way of 
sharing, a lietter livelihood than*could be elsewhere obtained. 
Many of the brigades were undoubtenlly of Ameer Khan’s own 
raising, but more than half had been raised by others; and he had 
bound himself to disljand the whole, and deliver up their artil¬ 
lery, with only five lack of rupees in hand to effect the business. 
It may easily be imagined, that, in order to satisfy tlie greedy 
wants of an army so comiioscjd as liis, which had been Uving as 
it were from hand to mouth for several years past, and was now 
called upon to surrender the very means of subsistence, and to 
abandon for ever the inveterate habits of military licence, no 
distribution of those very limited means at Ameer Khan's com¬ 
mand could make them suffice. The sirdars and troops conse¬ 
quently remained for some time sullen and dissatisfied, and the 
brigades would not give up their artillery, notwithstanding the 
most earnest endeavours on the part of the cliief to obtain their 
compliance. Hut the Marquess of Hastings had never expected to 
wring from them these implements of trade, by any other motive 
than the strong and immediate influence of fear. The destruc¬ 
tion of Holkar’s infantiy at Mehudpoor, whose case they felt 
to be exactly their own, and the judicious advance of Sir David 
Ochterlony with the reserve to a position * directly between the 
two principal divisions of the Pataii army, tliose of Muhtab 
Khan and of Baja Bahadhur, had at last the desired effect; and 
the artillery of both were procured in the course of January. 

• The Major-Gciierol was already in the neighbourhood; and he made this 
movement oh the pretence of greater convenience of fi)rage; nor were the Patan 
nrdare aware of the commanding nature of the position, until it was actually 
taken up. 
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Other sirdars continued refractory for some time longer; par¬ 
ticularly Jumsheed Khan, whose guns were not obtained until 
the end of March, and were then yielded on compulsion only, 
and in consequence of the threat of immediate attack by a 
detachment sent for the pur{)ose. 

It was a yet more difficult task to procure the quiet dis¬ 
persion of the Patan soldiery,* than to obtain the surrender of 
their guns. Ameer Khan exerted himself with equal zeal to 
effect this, as indeed every other jmrt of his agreement, but for 
a long time with little success. His soldiers liad before them 
the prospect of absolute starvation, il‘ they abandoned their 
present livelihood and habits; while the money at tlie chief's 
disposal, however fairly distributed, afforded no comptmsation 
to the individuals for so great a sacrifice. The w^ell know'ii 
address of Sir David Ochterlony, brought in aid of Ameer 
Khan’s exertions, w^as scarcely equal to the task of inducing so 
many armed men to return quietly to their respective homes, 
notwithstanding the awe inspirexl by his position, and by the 
efficiency of the army under his command. And Ameer Khan 
was so beset by the distjontented rabble thus turned adrift, who 
depicted to him in glowing colours the hardships and disgrace 
of their present situation, that, after trying every means in his 
|x>wer to allay the ferment, an<l practising in vain ail manner of 
deceit, he found it necessary at last to retire with precipitation 
to Sheergurh, a fort in Zalim Singh's territory, until this feeling 
of irritation should in some degree have subsided. His son had 
already arrived at Dehlee as a hostage; and the sincerity of the 
cliief’s individual efforts and intentions was never doubtc'd for 
a moment, notwithstanding the suddenness of this flight and 
his notorious want of integrity *, 

* Amongst other modes of avoiding tlie present importunity of his troops, he 
gave many of the sirdars drafts on the Resident at Dehlee, which he must have 
toown would not be honoured, as he had already overdrawn the amount stipulated. 
He drew in this way for nine lack beyond his credit. 
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The diiHcuity of completing this part of the Gk>vemor* 
General’s plan for the final settlement of Kajpootana had been 
distinctly foreseen; and Major-General Sir David Ochterlony, 
to whom the execution was entrusted, had been empowered, in 
case it should be found indisfM^asable to adopt such a means of 
allaying that discontent, which would unavoidably be excited, 
as a temporary expedient to entertain a portion of the most 
efficient of Ameer Khan’s trooyjs in British pay, under such 
regulations, as would best adapt them to our system of discipline 
and organization. Acting ujion this authority, the Major- 
(ieneral, in the course of* February, made the tender of British 
serviwj to eight of the best Patan battalions and to about 8000 
horse. The former, after pensioning off the native officers above 
the nuik of soobadar, and thinning the ranks by the strictest 
scrutiny into the character, age, and general qualifications of 
the men, were formed into four battalions for the provincial 
duty, of which two were sent to the llehlce territory, and the 
other two retained for similar service in llajjKiotana, under the 
conduct of British offi<«rs apyminted to command them, 'fhese 
battalions were fouml extremely serviwjable; and, in the existing 
demand for troops in <?very quarter, the arrangement was at¬ 
tended with essential benefit. The horst? were formed into 
bodies called refta/a,s\ of 500 each; and, as the very best only 
w^ere taken, they also rendered good service; while, the arrange¬ 
ment being merely temporary, Jind recruiting disallowed, the 
expense is continually decreasing. 

It was a most important ]3oint of the original plan, not 
liastily to drive to despair the w'hole sw'arm of military adven¬ 
turers, by depriving them suddenly and entirely of their habitual 
means of subsistence; but to destroy those only, wlmse habits 
or ambition prevented their conforming to our system of rule, 
and so to hold the balance between tlic hopes and fears of the 
rest, as to render them instrumental to the establishment of 
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osider, and content with the offer of a moderate and is^ular 
provision. It was partly with, this view, that the stipulation 
tor an auxiliary force liad been ‘introduced into the treaty of 
Gwalior, to open a field of employment to many of the unsettled 
characters, who must else have been turned loose upon society, 
and allure them with the a^urance of fixed and regular pay 
under British guarantee. The same policy had dictated the 
large extension of irregular levies on our own establishment, 
and the formation of the auxiliary contingent at Poona before 
the commencement of ojierations. 

No fitter ^ent could have been chosen, for the practical 
application of these principles to the settlement of affairs with 
the army of tlie Patan cliief, than Sir David OtJiterlouy himsdf. 
By his consummate address and judicious arrangements, the 
whole affair was completely settled before the end of February, 
by whidi time all the sirdars had submitted, with the exception 
of Jumshced Khan and one or two subordinate officers, who 
vainly hoped, by holding out to the last, to advance instead of 
knpairiiig their interests. Notwitlistanding the natural tur¬ 
bulence of the Patau charac^ter, all the divisions, not even 
excepting those who last submitted, were restrained from any 
kind of violence in the interim; so that, in fact, the destruction 
of this predatory association, which seemed more likely than 
those of the Pindarees to require a great display of our military 
sirengtli, was brought about wholly by negotiation, aided by 
the awe that our attitude of preparation was calculated, to 
inspire. The merit of this early and entire success is due prin¬ 
cipally to Sir David Ochterlony’s personal skill and judgment, 
which met witli the Governor-General’s uniform approbatian, 
and, to the. imposing force of the division placed under his com¬ 
mand, which consisted of two very strong brigades of regular 
infantry, with a regiment of cavahy, and two corps <BXX) ^anb). 
of native horse» .raised* and embodied by CctLonel .Skinner., 
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sides these, the contingents of the military chids, to whom lands 
had been assigned on our wastem frontier on the settlement of 
1805-^6, were for the most part attached to the reserve divisimi, 
when called out to tahe a part in the present operations; by 
which means its numerical strength was more than doubled. 

The concentration and advance of the reserve had been 
connected with the further object of carrying into effect the 
arrangements intended to be made with the Rajpoot chiefs. The 
greater part of these were in train long before the close of the 
month of January; but the mention of them has been purposely 
omitted, that the narrative of the events and military transac¬ 
tions might not be interrupted by the constant recurrence to 
measures of a purely political nature. As these all formed part 
of a general system of permanent pacification, it was thought 
more convenient to reserve them for separate mention, when 
the result of the whole operations and the nature of the final 
settlement of* our Indian empire came to be explained. It will 
be sufficient, therefore, to mention in this place, that, with the 
exception of Jypoor, the counsels of which evinced their usual 
indecision and imbec;ility, all the Raj{K>ot states entered readily 
into the terms and propositions offered for their acceptance: 
nor was there one that did not show the utmost eagerness in 
the promotion of the Govemor-General’s views, for the restora¬ 
tion iff* order in that part of India, occupied by their dominions. 

The Marquess of Hastings, seeing every thing to be in 
a train of easy adjustment with the Rajpoot princes, and feeling 
equally confident respecting the settlement with Ameer Khan 
and the Patans, the detail of which had been left to Sir David 
Ochterlony, thought himself at Uberty, by the beginning of 
February, to relax a little the military attitude he had assumed 
on the side of Hindoostan. He accordingly resolved upon a 
new distribution of the force there collected, in order, if possible, 
before the dose of the season, to secure every remaining object. 

X x 2 
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The predatory power of the Pindarees hfui. by this thue been 
completely destroyed. Of the routed bands of Holkar, soine 
had rallied ag^n round that chiefs whose ^yernmeiit having 
^td^en into the hands of Tanteea Jog, and being aided by the 
advice and exertions of Sir John Malcolm and the British 
representative at the durbar, was fast assuming a regular shape. 
Many more had been destroyed piecemeal at Bampoora and 
elsewhere; while aU, who stiU remained in arms, had fled into 
the Dukhun, and were gathering round the banners of Bajee 
Rao, who alone still kept the field, and maintained the cause of 
opposition and disorder. On the 1st of February, the British 
force actually in the field to the north of the Xerbudda was 
thus disposed. The reserve division, under Sir David Ochter- 
lony, in tihie neighbourhood of Jypoor: the centre division, 
under Dord Hastings’ personal cx>mmand, still posted on the 
l)anks of the Sindh : the right division, that of Major-General 
Donkin, was proceeding to take possession of Kumulner and 
the usur|)ations of Juswunt Rao in Mewur: of the left division, 
part was with General MarsliaU about Seronj and Bairsea, and 
of the remainder, a quota had been furnished to the force with 
Major-General Browm, who was still in the vicinity of JawikL, 
and two battalions had joined his Lordship’s head-ejurnTters, 
imder Brigadier-tieneral Watson. 

Of the army of the Dukhun, the divisions of Sir ’JThomas 
Hislop and Sir John Malcolm were still near Mundisdr, while 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adams was in the Bhoiml territory, em¬ 
ployed in receiving the submission of the Pindaree chiefs. The 
Guxerat army, sdter a long pursuit of Cheetoo's durra, was now 
halted in the neighbourhood of Indore, to receive its fiwther 
destination according to circumstances. Besides the above, 
a corps of ol^ervation was still posted on the southern frontier 
of Behar, under BrigadierrGeneral Toone; and Brigadier- 
General Hardyman with his corps occupied Jubulpoor. 
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The present humility of Sindheea, as evinced by the l^adiness 
with which, since the destruction of Holkar’s army, he had'for¬ 
warded the levy and equipment of the auxiliary horse stipulate 
in the treaty of Gwalior, and more recently by the indifference 
he had manifested at the attack on Juswunt Rao Bhdo, satisfied 
the Marquess of Hastings, that it was no longer necessary for 
the army under his personal command to occupy the forward 
position it had assumed to awe the counsels of this durbar. It 
was acconiingly resolved to break up the centre division of the 
grand army, and march the greater part of it back to its canton¬ 
ments within the Comj)any’s provinces, whereby an important 
saving of expense would be effected. However, before this 
measure was carried into execution, it was thought right to 
open to that,durbar the ulterior views of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and to sound its disposition in respect to them. The prin¬ 
cipal rcmuiining points, which it was the wish of the Governor- 
General to obtahi, were—the cession of Ajimeer to ourselves, 
in order perjietually to exclude the Mahratta influence from 
that part of Ilajpootana; the transfer of Islamnugurh to Bhopal, 
with a view to a similar exclusion from that quarter; and, lastly, 
the cession in perpetuity of all the Maha-Raja's daims on the 
Boondee principality, as w ell as of lands obtained from time to 
time in lieu of such claims. As an equivalent for these sacrifices, 
the Marquess of Hastings was prepared to offer the lands of the 
Vinshorekur (except the jK>rtion already given to Bhopiil), to¬ 
gether with thcKse of other late tributaries of the Pf^shwa similarly 
circumstanced, and the tributes and personal rights of that Prince 
in Hindoostan, which had been assigned to us by the recent 
treaty of Poona. The Vinshorekur’s lands had become justly 
fenfeit, in consequence of his continued adherence to Bajee Rao, 
since his defection. The value of the equivalent about to be 
offered considerably exceedt^d that of the cessions intended to 
be demanded; besides which, Sindheea relied upon our bounty 
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£pr tlie restitution of Jawud, and the territory lately remtmed 
from Juswunt Bao Bh4o; so that there was little reason to 
expect luiy serious opposition on his part to the arrangement. 
Yet it was impossible to estimate beforehand with any degree 
of certainty, what sensation the demand of a permanent cession 
would ma]^ on a Mahratta court. His Lordship accordingly 
resolved to ascertain this beyond a doubt, before he should re¬ 
linquish the attitude, whidli had given him such advantages in 
the past negotiations. For this purjjose, before finally quitting 
the banks of the Sindh, the Marquess of Hastings caused a pro¬ 
posal for the above exchanges to be submitted to the Gwalior 
durbar. 

Finding it to be well received, his Lordship did not think 
it ncccjssary to wait the complete execution of the arrangement; 
but on the ISth of February commenced his homeward march 
to oiu* own provinces, having for some days previously moved 
gradually along the right bank of the Sindh from Sonaree and 
Oochar dowm to Beercha, whidi lies but a few miles above Seanda, 
the point on which he had first moved in the N^ovember pre¬ 
ceding, to enforce the signature of the treaty. Of the troops 
composing the centre division, the Europeans for the most part 
returned to the cantonment of Cawnpoor; while the native in¬ 
fantry were so disposK^d along the Bundelkhund and Etfiwa 
frontier, as to be capable of immediate reunion, in case any 
appearances in the court or army of Howlut Bao Sindheea should 
require their second advance. A brigade, of three strong 
battalions, however, with the 7th native cavalry, and the heavy 
train, which had piu^posely been attached to this division, were 
sent, under the command of Brigadier-General Watson, to rein- 
fo)^ the troops under Major-General Marshall, which it was 
determined to employ in the reduction of the territory of SSgur, 
-with a view to its permanent annexation to the British do¬ 
minions. 
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The rights of paramount sovereignty over this territory 
formed part of our acquisitions, by virtue of the late treaty of 
Poona; and it will be recollected, that, in assertion of that right, 
Bunaeek J^ao, the occupant, had been called upon in the Sep¬ 
tember jureceding, either to fulfil the terms, on which the lief 
was held of the Poona state, by furnishing the quota of 666 
horse, and paying the tribute of one lack of rupees to the British 
Government, or to agree to an advantageous money commutation, 
offered to be taken in lieu of that contingent. The letter Con¬ 
taining tlie offer of commutation was answered evasively; the 
more positive demand of the fulfilment of the original terms, 
which was accompanied by a notice that General Marshall was 
already advancing against the Pindarecs, and a requisition, that 
the quota of 666 horse should join his division, and co-operate 
on the service, was equally disregarded: besides whicli, instead of 
receiving assistance in the procurement of its supplies, the left 
division experienced every sort of impediment, and was imi- 
fomily treated as an enemy in the SAgur territory. As a further 
proof of Bunaeek Bao’s infatuation, no effort liad subserj[uently 
been made to calm our Just resentment, notwithstanding the 
favourable turn of affairs in every quarter. Neither had he 
<^ered a nqiee of the tribute due, or the service of a single 
horseman. Under these circumstances, the Marejuess of Hastings 
resolved to regard the occupant of Sagur as a feudatory, who 
had incurred the forfeiture of liis fief; more especially as there 
was evidence fortha>ming of his correspondence with the Pin- 
darees since the commencement of operations against them, and 
of his attachment to the cause of the PMiwa. Wherefore, no 
sooner did the state of affairs m Hindoostan permit the allot¬ 
ment of a sufficient force to this object, tlian the reduction of 
this province was resolved upon. Accordingly, in the middle 
of February, Major-General Marshall was ordered to proceed 
against Ihe capital of the principality. So soon as he should be 
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joined by the battering-tj^W and zeinfcHrcena^nt sei^t to hup for 
this purpose from the centre dividipn. . , ‘ 

The foUowii^ were the modified terms, to which wibmipsion 
within three days was now to be peremptorily demanded. The 
present government to be displaced, and the territory transferred 
to the administration of British agents; the revenue actually 
realised to be allotted as follows: 

Tribute to the British Government - - - S*. R*. 100,000 

Commutation for military service, with 666 horse - - 159,840 

Total payment to the British Government - • . S'. R*. 259,840 

This, together with 10 per cent, on the gross assets, for the 
expense of administering the affairs of the province, to be the 
primary charge on the total receipts After defraying which, 
the revenues to be next charged with a stipend of two lack and a 
half, as a provision for the maintenance; of Bunaeek Rao, and the 
Bliaych, widow of the former possessor, in whose name Bunaeek 
tidministered the country; any excess of the revenues beyond 
this, to be allotted to the hereditary proprietor of the territorj^ 
that is to say, to Nana Govind llao, the holder of Jaloun, who 
had already made his sepirate terms for the portion of the 
family dominions in his own possession. It was, however, to be 
distinctly explained, that if any improvement should be effected 
in the revenues of SA^gur proper, in consccpience of our manage¬ 
ment, beyond the estimate of their former product, taken at 
(>98,000 rupees, the same was to be the exclusive profit of the 
(’ompany. The extreme limit of the stipend to the Nana of 
Jaloun was therefore 118,360 rujiees, bt'ing the total surplus 
above the forementioned charges, in case the whole of that 
estimate and no more should be realized. 

In oliedience to these instructions, Major-General Marshal], 
reinforced by Brigadier-General Watson, appeared before SAgur, 

* This ratio was assumed, on an estimate of the past revenues of Sfigur and its 
dependencies, at 698,000 rupees. 
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on the 8th of March. Bunacek Tlao was now convinced of his 
danger, and resolved upon submission. The capital of Sdgur 
was accordingly surrendered on the 11th of MjupcIi ; and the 
other forts and territories were cpiietly taken possession of in 
the course of the month. (Jencral Marshall's force then pro¬ 
ceeded against Dhamonee, a fortified town Ixjlonging to the 
Raja of NAgpoor, situated to the north of the Nerbudda, and 
thus comprised within the late cessions of Appa Saheb, though 
the Killadar and garrison refused to comply with the order for 
its evacuation. The Cleneral appeared before the place on the 
17th of March, and tendered the payment to the garrison of 
their arreare, as far as 10,000 ruj)ees, on the condition of im¬ 
mediate evacuation. The garrison demanded the full arrears 
of two years and a half^ declaring that, ibr the whole of that 
period, they had received no pay whatever. As this amount 
greatly exceeded what the Major-Genc?ral thought himself 
authorised to offer, the town was immediately invested, and 
batteries having been raised within bniaching distance, the 
garrison surrendered as prisoners of war, on the Jii4th of March ; 
when the Killadar and principal officers w(jrc in the first 
instance dealt with as rebels, and sentenced to confinement in 
different forts, but subsequently pardoned and released. 

The division was now' directed to effect the reduction of 
Mundela, on the Nerbudda, which had in like maniu?r resisted 
Appa Saheb’s public order for its surrender. I'he main dif¬ 
ficulty here was to bring up the; heavy artillery through the 
roads and passes that led to the town. This being at last 
effected, two batt eries were raised, and open (id their fire ()n the 
26th of April. The ground was so well chosen, and the fire so 
accurate*, that the besieged were driven entirely from the angle 
of the wall attacked. Lieutenant Pickersgill, of the Quarter- 
Master-General's department, observing this, ajjproached the 
spot in the afternoon, and ascertained by close inspection, both 
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that the breach was practicable, and the wall abandoned. On 
receipt of his report in the trenches, a storm was immediately 
resolved on. It was led by Brigadier-General Watson himself; 
aind, after some lighting in the streets, the town was carried. 
Of the garrison, part escaped into tlie fort, but the rest were 
either cut up in the streets, or, in attempting to escape by an 
apposite gate, were attacked and cut to pieces by the cavalry, 
previously posted to complete the investment on tliat side. 
The fort surrendered at discretion next morning, the Killadar 
having been taken during the night, while endeavouring to 
cross the river in a boat. The Mar(|ues8 of Hastings had 
ordered him'to be dealt with severely, not only forliis rebellion 
in resisting the order of evacuation, but likewise and s]H;cially, 
because he had attempted to circumvent and cut off* Major 
O’Brien, the officer who had been despatched with a mere 
escort to present it. He was accordingly tried for his hfe by a 
drum-head court martial; but acquitted, on exhibiting proof 
that he had the private orders of Appa Saheb not to deliver up 
the place. Another active partisan, of the name of Nathooram, 
was similarly tried and acquitted. iVlthough this did not occur 
until the end of April, it is here introduced by anticijmtion, in 
order to complete the notice of General Marshall’s operations 
for the season. 

Before proceeding further, it will bo necessary to explain the 
part assigned, under the new distribution of February, to the 
other divisions of the British armies then in activity on the side 
of Hindoostan. Major-(General Donkin’s, or the right division 
of the grand army, was ordered to be broken up as soon as it 
should have succeeded in occupying Jusvmnt Kao’s possessions 
in Mewur. The European portion of the troops composing it, 
(8th dragoons, his Majesty’s 14th foot, and the artillery), were 
ordered back to the cantonment of Meeruth; from the native 
troops, a reinforcement was to be furnished to Sir David Ochter- 
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lony. The detachment, which had been sent in advance fromXcrd 
Hastings’, the centre, division, under the couiinand of Mi^r- 
General Brown, was, immediately after the affair of Jawud* 
likewise made available for the purpose of strengthening the 
force to be left in Bajjiootana, which it was determined to put 
in a most efficient state, for the completion of the settlement of 
that quarter. This reinforcement afforded the means of form¬ 
ing an additional brigadt? of infantry, which, together with a 
regiment of cavalry, and a comphiinent of tlie other arms, it was 
intended to station at Holkar's capital, for the defence and pro¬ 
tection of that chief’s remaining dominions. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ludlow was appointed to the subordinate command of this 
corj^s, wldch, after the execution of the service, was to be 
annexed to^ the division of Sir David Ochterlony. Such was the 
new distribution of the troop.% that had been brought into the 
field on the side of lIind<K)stan. The whole arrangement was 
ordered and carried into execution by the Marquess of Hastings, 
by the middle of February; and, at the same time, the two corps 
of observation to the east were recalled from their advanced 
position. Of the native troops (composing the latter, a cx>nq>etent 
force for the occupation of .lubulpoor was detached by Brigadier- 
General Hardyman, and left under the cu)mmand of Ma)or 
O’Brien; while the troops re(][uisite for the military occupation 
and settlement of the Jungul tract to the south of Beltar, lately 
ceded by the Bhoosla Baja, were furnished from the corps of 
Brigadier-General Toone. Major Boughsedge commanded the 
detachment employed on this latter duty, and by liis means 
Sirgooja, Jushpoor, Sohagimor, and Sumbhul]x>or, were quietly 
annexed to our dominions, though the w ildness of the countiy, 
and of the native tribes that inhabit it, rendered its peaceable 
settlement a wwk of time and attention. 

Of the three divisions of the army of the Dukliun, still in 
the field to the north of the Nerbudda, that under the personal 
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cioinmand of Sir Thomas Hislop, and the fiih, commaiid^ by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, were direoted to return forthwith 
to aid in the early restoration of the affairs of the Diddiun. 
Colonel Adams was ordered to proceed in the first instance 
upon Chouragurh, a fort in the northern extremity of the 
Mohadeo hills, which, like Dhamonee and Mundela, had refused 
to obt^y the orders of surrender forwarded for the purpose from 
NA,gjK>or. We shaU come presently to the detail of the opera¬ 
tions of this force. Sir Thomas Hislop was ordeied to conduct 
back his division by the route of the Sindwaa GliAt and Kan- 
d^^sh, so as to admit of their immediate employment in the re¬ 
duction of Bajee Bao’s possessions in that province, and in the 
occupation of the recent cessions of Holkar within it. The 
country was remarkably strong by nature, and was Jjesides full 
of fortresses and Arab colonies, that promised no inconsiderable 
trouble and impediment in the way of its quiet settlement. It 
had at first Injcn resolved to employ the head-quarter divi¬ 
sion of the Madras army, in co-op€»ration with that of Brigadier- 
General Doveton, in the reduction of Aseergurh; but the evident 
importance of early reducing the strong holds of Kandc^sh, and 
of making further means available against Bajee Bao, who still 
kept the field in formidable force, prevailed with his I^ordship 
to give the above plan the preference, leaving Aseergurh until 
such time, as our armies might be, less extensively employed in 
other directions. 

It was further suggested to Sir Thomas Hislop, that, as the 
objects, with a view to which the several subsidiary forces had 
been formed into divisions of the same army, and plac^ed under 
his own personal command as general in chief, had now been 
entirely accomplished, by the dispersion of the Pindarees and 
the destruction of the military power of Holkar’s predatory 
adherents, there was no longer any occasion for continuing the 
same organization of the troops under the general control of a 
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coinniander-in-chief: and, as the subsidiary forces of the Nizam 
and lihoosla mi^ht txjnveniently be replaced on their former 
footing, under the direction of the llesideuts at the respective 
durbars, who had special and immediate instructions from Lord 
Hastings, there w^as little nct^essity for the Lieutenant-General’s 
further presence in the field. The Poona subsidiary force, 
which temporarily formed the third division of the army of the 
Hukhun, ha<l previously been 8e{}arated from that army, and 
placed again at Mr. Elphinstone's disposal, in the same manner 
as before Sir Thomas Plislo]) took the field in jM^rson; and, as 
the services in other quarters would now become equally in¬ 
sulated, the motives, wliich had suggested the measure in one 
case, were obviously apphcyible to the other forces of the same 
description. The army of the Dukhun was accordingly ordered 
to l>e broken up without delay. 'I'ht? Marquess’ present plan 
was, to direct llrigadicr-General Doveton to prosecute the 
operations in Kandesh, the settlement of which province, as well 
as of the rest of llajcjc Kao's dominions in the Ihikhun, was sub¬ 
jected to Mr. Elphinstone's general control and superintendance; 
and to distribute the troops composing the division of Sir Thomas 
Hislop in the reinforcement, as well as of the corps to be so 
employed, as of the other corjis at present acting against Eajee 
Kao, the regulation and disposition of which had equally de¬ 
volved on Mr. Elphinstone as commissioner. Of course, how¬ 
ever, the Lieutenant-General was to be at liberty to retain any 
corps he might prefer, for his personal escort during his return 
to his immediate command at the presidency of Fort St. George. 

The above orders and instructions were issued by the Mar¬ 
quess of Hastings on the ^d of February. By the middle of the 
month, the head-quarter division of the army of the Dukhun 
commenced its southward march by the route of Indore and 
Muheshwur. Brigadier-Cfoneral Malcolm retained the Madras 
troops attached to his division, the cor|)s of Bengal troops allotted 
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for the jHotection of Holkar’s dominions not having yet been 
organized. He was also desirous of employing a military fcwoe 
for the reduction of Soandwara*, a province lying west of Malwa, 
the natural difficulties of which encouraged its inhabitants to 
persevere in the predatory habits they had been bred to, not¬ 
withstanding the change of system proclaimed on the establish¬ 
ment of our influence in those parts. The early repression erf 
the smallest indication of a marauding spirit was of course an 
essential object; and in this view the enterprize was promptly 
undertaken. In addition to the troops of his own division, 
Sir John Malcolm also retained for this service a strong bri¬ 
gade of infantry, and a battering-train from the Guzerdt army, 
which, under the recent military arrangements, the Marquess 
of Hastings had ordered back to the (iykwar’s dominions. Of 
these elements, a field force was soon formed, which, aflt€.*r the 
junction of the troops of Zalim Singh of Kota, and those of 
Holkar’s present government, penetrated into the country. The 
capture of a few strong holds, which were carrit?d with great 
spirit, completely effected the busiiiess before the end of March. 
The troops of Holkar and of Zalim Singh f co-operated with the 
utmost alacrity, and did good service on all occasions. Indeed, 
it was by no means the least gratifying circumstance in the ac¬ 
complishment of the object conteiiqilatcd in this expedition, to 
observe the promptitude and good will with whitJi our new 
allies come forward with their contingents to aid the enterprize. 
The spirit they displayed afforded the most satisfactory test of 
the policy whereon the new system was founded, and the best 

* A tract extending from Aggur to the Chumbul cast and west, and frenn near 
Bhonpoora to Oojein north and souUi. In this tract, tlie freebooters mustered 
SOOO horse. Lolgurh was tlicir principal hold. 

f Mecrab Khan, his general, particularly distinguished himscF in the attack of 
the village and fortress of Nareilla, which he stormed, though the breacli was hardly 
practicable, and took, with Uie loss of 200 of his troops, and several officers of rank. 
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security for the solidity and permanence of the arrangements 
either made or in progress. ^ 

Pending the settlement of Soandwara, Sir Thomas Hislop 
was on his way to the Dukhun as abovementioned. Having 
crossed the Nerbudda at Mundlisdr, a little above Muheshwur, 
he moved direct to the Sindwa Gh4t, where he arrived on the 
22d of February. The fort was surrendered on the 23d, agree- 
ably to the orders to that purport, brought from Holkar’s court. 
A battalion was left to garrison it and overawe tlie country be¬ 
tween the Satpoora range and the Nerbudda; and Sir Thomas 
Hislop con turned his march to the south. On the 27 th of 
February, he reached the post of Talner*, commanding the fowl 
over the Taptee, and one of the places ceded by Holkar under the 
late treaty of Mundisdr, the orders for the surrender of wliich 
were in Sir Thomas Hislop’s possession. It had been rei>orted 
that the Killadar intended to refuse compliance; and, on the 
approach of a party of our tn)ops, a fire was opened upon them. 
The Killadar was warncHl, that, if he continued to resist the 
order of his master, he would be dealt with as a rebel; but this 
produced no abatement of the fire from the walls. The Petta, 
or open town, was accordingly occupied; and the artillery of the 
division, consisting of ten six>pounders, with two five and a half' 
inch howitzers, was opened from a position it afforded about 
300 yards distant from the fort. The fire was dirt^cted chiefly 
at the defence.s, and was briskly answered by matclilocks from 
the wall. In the evening, it was resolved to attempt to force 
the gate of the place ; for which purpose, two six-pounders were 
carried up to the outer gtite by the flank companies of tlie 
Koyal Scots and the Euroj)ean regiment, the whole led by 
Major Gordon, accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Gregor 


* Vide plate at the head of tiiu chapter. 
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Murray, Lieutenaut-Cokwiel Conway, and other o0ioers of the 
staff. On reaching the first gate, it was discovered that the fire 
during the day had so injured the wall beside it, that the men 
got through without finding it necessary to blow it open. Where¬ 
fore, leaving the guns on the outside, the storming party pushed 
on to the second gate, which was found open. At the third gate 
they were met by the KiUadar, who came out by the wicket 
along with some Imneem, native merchants, and proffered his 
surrender to Colonel Conway, l^he third and fourth gates were 
then opened, and the party advanced along with the Killadar to 
the fifth, which led into the bmiy of the place. This was found 
closed, and the garrison from within demanded terms, and gx- 
pressed their dissatisfaction. After a very short parley, in which 
they were distinctly summoned to surrender at discretion, the 
wicket-gate was o}jened from within, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Murray and Major Cordon, with three other officers, entered, 
followed by about ten or twelve grenadiers. 

In the mean time, the Arabs of the garrison, probably dis¬ 
trusting the intention of the British towards themselves, and 
seeing every thing on the punt of being lost, worked themselves 
up to a frenzy of desperation; and either resolving to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible, or hoping yet to be able to save 'the 
place, made a sudden attack with swords, spears and knives on 
the few who had already entered th(» wicket. Major Gordon 
and Captain M‘Gregor were presently killed, laeutenant- 
Colonel Murray recjeived stweral wounds, and was at last cut 
down and disabled, as were the other two officers who had 
accompanied him. Lieutenants Chanwal and M^Jregor: most 
of the foremost grenadiers were also killed or wounded. How¬ 
ever, as those who entered first had maintained their ground, 
others crowded through the wicket to their support; and, in 
the end, the Arabs were driven to seek shelter in the circum- 
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jacent houses. The guns were also brought up after blowing 
open the outer gate, upon wliich the place w£Ui soon carried, 
and the garrison, in numlxjr about 300, were put to the sword. 
The Killadar was executed on the spot, on the twofold charge 
of original resistance to the order of his sovereign and supposed 
implication in the treachery of the garrison. The example was 
highly useful, and no doubt inilueiiced the subsequent surrender 
of the much stronger forts of (laliia, Chaiidore, and other places, 
immediately on the presentation of the orders by the several 
detachments sent to occupy them. The total loss on the part 
of the liritish was seven officers and eighteen men killed and 
wounded. The death of Major Clordon was the subject of 
universal regret, as he deservedly enjoyed the highest estimation 
of his brother soldiers, as well as of the government he served. 

li(‘aving a garrison to occupy Talncr, the Lieutenant-deneral 
crossed tluj Taj>tx'e, and advanced by irniidner to Pahrola, where 
he came into c;omnmnication with Urigadier-General .D()veton, 
then posted at Outran. This officer, having already t^ompleted 
the settlement of affairs at NAgpoor, had returned westward by 
Ellichpoor in the course of January, cx|)ecting orders to proceed 
against Aseergurh; but, on the abandonment ol‘ the intention 
of reducing that fortress in the current season, he had been 
ordered to direct his march upon thti point of Kandesh-OotrAn, 
on the dyma. Sir Thomas Hislop now ordered him to move 
up the (iyrna to llAl, following himself the course of the Iloaree, 
and sending a detiichment to receive the surrender of (vAlna. 
No re.sistaiice was attempted; and this, with scweral other of 
Holkar's jmssessions in the neighbourhood, was quietly occupied 
by the tnmjjs of the two divisions. 

While thest‘ divisions were thus employed in KandAsh, Sir 
'fhomas Hislop received intelligeiure that liajee Rao had |x;ne- 
trated the (lhats sej)arating that provinc^e from the valley of the 
(iodaveree: whereupon he immediately hastc^ned to the south, 
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ordering Brigadier-General Doveton to move on a parallel line 
in the same direction, in the hope of being able to intercept 
him before he should be apprized of their approach. It will be 
convenient, however, to relate the intermediate occurrences at 
the court of Nagpoor, before we return to trace the motions of 
the fugitive P6shwa, and the further operations against him. 
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NAGPOOR—DUKHUN. 

1818, I'EBROARY TO MAY. 

Nagpoor—ministry of restored Raja—his fresh intrigues and early treachery— 
Resideut’s suspicions and measures—Governor-Gencrars first instructions— 
Detection of the plots—arrest of Raja and his ministers—llajee Rao applied to 
by Bhoosla for aid-consequent proceedings—marches eastward—eludes Sir 
Thomas HLslop’s division—Army of the Dukhun broken up—progress of Bajec 
Rao—Brigadier-General Smith co-operates with Brigadier-General Doveton 
—Lieutenant-Colonel Adams—rc'pulse of Gunpiit Rao—Lieutenant-Colonel 
Adams at Ilingungliat—waits for otlier divisions, and advances—route of 
Soonee—pursuit by Brigadier-General Doveton—dispersion of Mahratta army 
—detention and submission of sirdars—Wusota invested and capturetl—new 
distribution of the forces—capture of other forts—affair of Solapoor—Chanda 
invested—its ijm*render. 

The affairs of NAg))oor have been passed over in silence, 
since Appa Saheb’s return to the palace of the Bhooslas, under 
an arrangenient confirmed by the Marquess of Hastings, as 
mentioned in the 12th (^hapter. Tliis occurred in the course 
of January, the date of the Raja's return being the Dth of' that 
month. 

It will be rcjcollected, that, when Appa Saheb made his sub¬ 
mission, the j)rinci])al channel of communication between him 
and the Resident was N erayun Pundit, one of the negotiators 
of the original subsidiary alliance. I’his man was rewarded for 
the share he had in that transaction, and for his former tried 
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fidelity to the British Government, by being immediately in¬ 
vested with the second place in the administration, under the 
name of F6shkar. ISTagoo Punt, however, the other negotiator 
of the alliance, a man more deep in Appa Saheb's confidence, 
was retained as dewan ; and Kamchundur W4gh, who had also 
submitted, together with his master, on the Ifith of December, 
was not displaced, though known to have been an active insti¬ 
gator of the late hostilities, l^his man had been included in 
the intlemnity for the past, by an express stipulation with Nera- 
yun, before Ajjpa Saheb could be induced to come in ; and Mr. 
Jenkins, willing to regard the fact of his surrender along with 
liis master, as a sufficient indication of his altered sentiments, 
not only show'ed towards him no displeasure at the j)art he had 
lately taken, but allowed liini to retain his offices an<l influence 
in the court. 

The European reader will scarcely believe it possible, that, 
after submitting to be reinstated in the Guddee of K agjjoor by 
the metliation of the British Resident, at the sacrifice of his 
army and political indejiendence, Ai>pa Salieb should again 
have entered into treasonable plots against the power, which 
had thus restored him. It would seem, however, that no sooner 
was the personal danger gone by, than he liegan to Ix^ ashamed 
of the weakness that had urged him to throw up a cause by no 
means desjierate; and, sensible that he had a<!ted more from 
fear than judgment, he could scarcely divest himself of the idea 
of liis liaving been betrayed into the step, by what he now 
deemed to be Nerayun’s interested exaggerations of the danger. 
Ashamed and mortified at the folly and cowardice of the course 
he had taken, he thought only of repairing the error, as soon as 
he should recover the mc^ans; and by way of ensuring success, 
not only agreed witli apparent readiness to the terms j)roposed, 
but proffered more than was asked, in the hope of regaining 
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our confidence, and thereby masking his fiiture cohduct and 
designs. 

So rapid was this change of sentiments in the Baja,^ that» 
even while yet in our power, and living at the Residency, nay* 
at the very moment of subscribing to the terms which were to 
be the price of his restoration, was he practising the deception, 
by which he hoped to retrieve his affairs and renew our embar¬ 
rassments. In the interval between the attack on the Residency 
and the arrival of Brigadier-General lloveton, secret orders had 
been issued to the several Goand and other jungul and mountain 
Rajas, to call out their followers, and offer every annoyance in 
their power to the British authorities, espt^cially to cut off* 
detachments in charge of convoys, and prevent the country 
from furnishing supplies to the diff'erent armies in the field. 
Appa Sahch and his ministers, while negotiating the terms of 
the treaty, perceiving, from the omission of any stipulation for 
the recal of these orders, that Mr. Jenkins had then no notice or 
suspicion of them, resolved to allow them to take efte<*t, though 
I>erfectly aware, as they afterwards m;knowlcdged, that the conse¬ 
quence of not recalling them would be, to raise the whole country 
in arms, not only against us, but against any government that 
might act under our sanction. This deception was continued 
in the measures taken to prevent the due execution of the treaty 
after its signature. It was ascertained, that the Killadars of 
Mundela and Chouragurh had fi*om the first received private 
instructions not to surrender to the public orders which should 
be presented. The commander at Dhamonee* also pleaded 
the receipt of similar instructions, which order, to be effectual, 
must have preceded the signing of the treaty, or at least have, 
followed so closely, as to be sure of antici})ating the public sum- 

* The private orders to Dhamonee were in these words: « Jysa Dekho, 
wysakuro“ As you see, so domeaning, as the Killadar naturally interpreted 
them, ** Resist, if you think yourself able.” 
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wons; shows the early commencement o£ the^i^ot. In 

prosecution of the same designs, orders were issued on the 18th 
of January, nine days only after the Baja returned to his palace, 
for the Killadar of Clianda to recruit, and particularly to ‘enlist 
Arabs. It was moreover subsequently ascertained, that, along 
with Gunput Bao, who carricxl off* with him the remnant of the 
army defeated by Brigadier-General Doveton, an agent of the 
name of Suklia-Bam had been sent directly from Appa Saheb, 
carrying with him one of the seals of state in token of his mission, 
to convey the Baja’s earnest request for immediate assistance 
towards throwing off the British yoke. The issue of this part 
of the intrigue will presently be mentioned, when we come to 
relate what was passing in the,camp of Bajee Bao. 

The first suspicion entertained by Mr. Jenkins of the exist¬ 
ence of these designs was excited by the obstinate refusal of the 
Killadars and garrisons to evacuate Mundela and Chouragurh, 
notwithstanding the liberal offer of all arrears; for the rejection 
of which it was im])ossible to assign an adequate motive, without 
supposing them to have other resourcjes or the assurance of other 
support in the back ground. Indeed, the Killadar of Choura¬ 
gurh asserted the receipt of private orders of a contrary purport, 
in reply to the summons sent to him by Tieutenant-Colonel 
M‘Morin. Coupling this obstinacy of the Killadars and the 
reasons so publicly assigned for it with some appearances of 
a similar nature in the behaviour of the Prince himself since 
Ilia restoration, Mr. Jenkins thought it necessary to take mea¬ 
sures for ascertaining the trtitli or falsehood of the reports in 
circulation, and for watching the agents of the several parties, 
and endeavouring to intercept some of their confidential 
despatches. It was particularly an object to discover, whether 
the intrigues were confined to the ministry and inferior dejiart- 
ments, or originated with the Baja hims^f. There was certainly 
ample ground to suspect Appa Saheb; for it had been observed. 
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tJiat, although he had since his return to the palace'shut himself 
up in his own apartments, professing to be indifferent to all state 
concerns, still he was evidently discontented, and never saw 
Nerayun Pundit without reproaching him as the cause of his 
present degradation. At the same time it was kno^vm, that he 
had frequent private conferences with Nagoo Punt and Ram- 
chundur, the purjx)rt of which was studiously concealed from 
their colleagues in administration,* and from the Resident. His 
participation in whatever intrigues were on foot was also infera¬ 
ble from his general character and conduct; besides which, on 
more than one occasion, suspicion was excited by IsTagoo Punt’s 
mode of conducting the internal branch of the administration, 
particularly by some measures he took to favour the interests 
of those proscribed in consequence of tlieir continued disobe¬ 
dience. When Mr. .Jenkins j>referred a complaint against him 
to Appa Saheb, the Raja pledged himself for the dewan’s fidelity, 
and would listen to no argument tending to impeach it; thus 
evidently identifying himself with the measures of the favourite. 
But the circumstance, which threw the strongest personal suspi¬ 
cion upon Appa Saheb, was, the discovery that, instead of bring¬ 
ing his treasures back to Nagjwor along with the women of his 
family, he had issued secret orders to have the greater part con¬ 
veyed back to Chanda and other forts, and even what was brought 
into the town was not openly deposited in the palace, but given 
out in trust with great secrecy and care. 

Influenced by these suspicions, Mr. Jenkins first set a watch 
upon a man named Gkjvind Pundit, whom he knew to be the 
agent at court on Imhalf of Nathoo-Ram, an officer who had 
been commissioned to expedite the surrender of Mundela. On 
the 4th of March, having intelligence that a letter was on its 
way from him to Nathoo-Ram, in the hands of a confidential 
messenger, he caused the bearer of it to be seized, and thus 
obtained possession of it. The letter gave circumstantial details 
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what had passed at some confercmces with Fant, and 

Bamchundur, to which Govind had been admitted, and a£fo>nled 
abundant evidence of those ministers having ins^gated the 
refusal to surrender Mundela. Upon this, Mr. Jenkins caused 
Govind Funt to be arrested and examined; and being appre- 
h«isive of an attempt on the part of Appa Saheb to depart 
secretly, redoubled his vigilance, and, under the pretence of 
an improved police regulation^rdered every possible precaution 
to be taken to prevent any one from quitting the town by 
night. Though the suspicions were strong, nothing further 
had yet attached to Appa Saheb himself; when a private letter 
of the date of the 6th of March, was addressed by Mr. Jenkins 
to the Governor-General, pressing for early instructions for liis 
guidance. He was answered in the same spirit by Mr. Adam, 
the Governor-General’s secretary, that, without direct proof 
agauist the Haja, he was only to act against the ministers; but 
that he would be justified in taking the most vigorous measures 
to obtain the removal of such dangerous counsellors, as Nagoo 
Funt and llamchundur had now proved themselves to be, and the 
exclusion from the durlmr of others of the same stamp. In the 
mean time, however, reports poured in from every quarter of ap¬ 
plications by Appa Saheb to Bajec 11 ao for assistance, and of the 
hostile advance of Gurqnit Rao with succours. Mr. Jenkins, 
therefore, redoubled his efforts to penetrate the mystery. 
Having ascertained that two agents were almut to be despatched 
Kamchundur to Bajee Rao, one a confidential chitnavees 
(secretary) of Ramchundur liimself, the other a bareedar (private 
servant) of the Baja, caused them to be seized just on the point 
of setting off! Before this strong measure, he had conUived to 
procure from Bie chitnavees an acknowledgment of the nature 
of his errand, which was made in a place where he could be 
overheard, and to a supposed Mend, who was in reality a spy 
set to win his confidence. Atma-Ram (so was the secretary 
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named) destroyed a pf^^er he liad about him as socm $8 he found 
himself lietrayed; but it was discorered that this paper con¬ 
tained a few words in the Prince’s own hand-writing, which 
were to give tlie assurance of his lieing a true messenger. Next 
lUioming, when Appa Salicb was informed of the arrest of the 
courier, he expressed the utmost knxiety to know if any pia^r 
had been found upon him, and seemed much relieved at learning 
that none was actually forthcoming. This occurred on the 14th 
of March ; and at the same time arrived the positive intelligence 
of Gimput Ilao b^ing in full march to NA^gjjoor, while it was 
confidently reported, that the Peshwa was himself following 
with his whole army, and had already j>a8sed the frontier of 
the Nizam’s dominions in his w’ay. Previous accounts had 
reported him to liave moved in an easterly direction after 
eviuling the pursuit of Sir Thomas Hislop, so as to render such 
an intention extremely probable. It was rumoured also, that 
the llaja was on the eve of dying to Chanda to meet him. 

The P^shwa's detachment of Gunput Ilao with reinforce¬ 
ments, and movement with his main army in a direction to 
sup|K)rt that chieii was so strong a confirmation of the truth of 
tli.e designs said to he in agitation at N ag[ioor, as, even without 
positive proof and on mere suspicion, w^ould have justified the 
most vigorous precautionary measures. More decisive evidence 
had, however, been obtained by the seizure of Atma-Ram and 
his companion, evideiute going directly to implicate the Raja 
himself. Peeling, therefore, that, should the Jihoosla prince 
escape and join Bajee Rao, all that had bf^en done to establish 
order in the N^igpoor dominions would ht? undone again in a 
moment, and being now armed with more convincing testimony, 
the Resident resolved to w'ait no longer for instructions, hut to 
act upon his own responsibility, and take the only step, which 
could effectually secure the British interests intrusted to his 
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flliurge againHit the impexidixig;: dtaij^er^ Up- te thhr thne he had 
jpontiiied himself to measures ^ precaution and inquiry; but the 
knowledge of these, and of the arrest of the couriers, was caiea- 
lated to prec!i{Htate the crisis with the Baja, and to urge him to 
iminediate flight, as the only means of avoiding the cmisequenoes 
of detection. Thut^ it was imjjossible to delay for another^o- 
ment the necessary measures of prevention, how^ever, anxious he 
might have been to receive the instructions of the higher powers, 
before he took so decided a step. 

Accordingly, having determined immediately to place the 
Baja under dose arrest, he sent notice of this intention over 
night to Buka Baee, whom tlie reader will remember to have 
been before mentioned, as the favourite wife of the deceased 
Bagoojee, and at all times attached to the party opposed to 
the reigning Baja. In the morning of the 15th of March, he 
despatched a note to Appa Sabeb, informing him tliid doubfs had 
arisen, wliich made it absolutely necessary that he should come 
and remain at the Residency till they were cleared up, repre¬ 
senting strongly the utter impossibility of resistaaice, and the 
prudence of immediate compliance, without rendering it ntjces- 
sary to resort to forcible measures. Buka Baee in vain exerted 
her influence to indutse the Baja to attend to tliis ‘Very jie- 
remptory summons; whereupon, Mr. Jenkins being dt^termined 
to enforce it, sent a party of Sepoys unarmed, under the con¬ 
duct of Cajitain Brown, SJJid Bengal native infantry, and .Dr. 
Gordon, the liesident’s assistant, who succeeded iu effecting the 
arrest, and fortunately without the necessity of entering the 
apartments reserved for the woirien. Nagoo Punt and Bam- 
chuudur '\V"agh M'cre in like manner seized, and all three brought 
to the Besidency, and placed under scp^irate guards. They in 
some measure confessed their participation in the plot, particu¬ 
larly ^agoo PunfjT who accused his master of being the cau^^of 
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emu Ms incumble love of isrtrigi^, and made it his priii- 
tdpal jrequest^ that» if doomed to imprisonment, he might be 
.separately confined. r 

The confessions of the Baja and of his ministers were quite 
•unnecessary to convince the world of their criminality. Prooife 
m^tiplied from every quarter immediately after their appro- 
’hention; while the dfily advance of Bajee llao, and the gradual 
development of the intrigues that had been passing between 
liim and the Blioosla, satisfied every one of the ne<»ssity of the 
Besideiit’s precautionary mcjasures. Amongst other articles of 
accusation, that transpired in the course of the inquiries insti¬ 
tuted on this occasion, the circumstunws of the murder of Pur- 
sajee first came to light on the day before the arrest. Indeed, 
one of Mr. Jenkins’ motives for holding the Riya in close con¬ 
finement was, the idea, that X.ord Hastings might perhaps desire 
so heavy an accusation to lx? brought to trial, in order to visit 
the crime with the merited punislunent, in the event of the 
charge being clearly established. 

In this posture afiairs remained at l^agpoor, while the Re¬ 
sident awaited the (iovemor-Cienerars instructions as to the 
steps to be next adopted. And here we will for the present 
leave them, turning aside to notice tlic circumstances of Baiee 
llao’s advance into this territory, and the events to which it 
IchI. 

. We have already followed Gunput Rao to the time of his 
junction with Bajt'e llao, at the head of the broken horse of the 
Nagpoor army. 'I’lie junction took place in the neighbourhood 
of TambaometJ, before Bajec Rao’s retreat on Sola]>oor, whither 
Gunput Rao accomjianied him, and vras afterwards present at 
the battle of Ash tee. Naroo Sukha-ram, the agent before- 
mentioned, had followcfl in the train of this Sii-dar, and delivered 
the errand from his master, soliciting aid: arid the courso to be 
adopted in consequence was under consideration, when Bajee 
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Rmi’s army was. surprised on the 20th of February. In the 
flight, Bajee Rao had scarcely got as far north as Purinda, when 
two hoojras (confidential messengers) arrived also from N^gpoco*, 
pressing for the early adoption of some plan for the Raja’s relief. 
On their heels followed two other similar messengera, who re¬ 
peated Appa Saheb’s earnest entreaty for assistance, bringing a 
letter in his own hand-writing to confirm the vemcity of their 
verbal statement. The? despatch was brief and simple: “ Su- 
“ mana Meftr to (Uingana I)obet;ya—Assist me in any way yon 
“ can.” ’I’ho names are those of two holy men, famous in Mah- 
ratta legends for the assistance they mutually rendtired each 
other in extremity. These messengers Bajee Rao carrietl along 
with him, and continued his flight northward to Xewasa, whent*e 
he endeavoured writhout success to expel a garrison of Sebundct*s 
left by tl'olonel Deacon in his way to the south-west. From 
Newasa he directed his flight north-west to Kopergaon, crossing 
the Godaveree at Phool-tamba. Finding the heat of the pursuit 
somewhat abated, he took the op]X)rtunity of* visiting Ntissick, 
and then proceeded to Warner near Chandore, w^here h<‘ effected 
the before-mentioned junction w'ith Ramdeen, who had brought 
witbhim somePindaree horsc,and a portion of the roule<l infantry 
of Holkar. Jlence the Nagpoor messengers wH^re at length 
despatched with a written answer to the Bhoosla, the contents 
of w'hich never transpired; but there can be no doubt it con¬ 
veyed an assurance of immediate help. 'I’his was on the 2d of 
March ; and Gunput Rao and Sukha-ram at the same time 
solicited an advance of money, and leave to depart for N figpoor, 
stating that preparations for w’ar liad been making at C'handa, 
that a force under Chundojee Bhoosla was at Bhandaree, and 
that they had certain information of the hill people having risen 
in arms, as well as of Mundela and Ghouragurh having been put 
into a condition to stand a siege. With a small advance of 
money and troops, they engaged to raise a general insurrection, 
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as soon as they should reach the Bhoosla territory f .and strongly 
recomme£»ded the P6shwa to proceed himself in. the some di> 
reeticMi hy the route of Kondesh and Boorhanpoor. Bajcc llao, 
though he seemed to listen favourably to this advice, could not 
be Inrought to give a distinct or immediate answer, but desired 
Gunput Kao to w'ait a few days ibr his detenninatiou. lie tlien 
skirted the Ghats into Kandesb, collecting information as he 
went, as to the jjracticability of the plan, and the dis]x>siUon 
of the several British divisions. At Unkye he first learnt Sir 
Thomas Hislop's arrival in Kandesb, and near approach in a 
direction to intercept completely the route by Boorhanpoor; 
whcreujK)ii he fled with the utmost precipitation across the 
Godaveree at Kopergaon, and as far south as Assee on the 
Peeree. Thence again, fearing to fall in with the division of 
Brigadier-General Smith in its advance from tlie south, he turned 
off due east, and continued his march in that direction. 'Phe 
suggestion of (i unput Kao was now oj)enly adopted, and tliis 
chief sent forward by a parallel, but different route from tliat 
pursued by the main body, whidi piissed the Kizam s frontier, 
and crossed the .(jodaveree at liuk-liusbun to the south of J ulna, 
with the evident and avowed intention of entering the dominions 
of the Bhoosla state. 

On the lltb of March, Sir Thomas Hislop ascended from 
Kaiidesh to the ])lain of the (iodaveree, and made one or two 
ineffectual efforts to come up with the enemy ; but, finding tliat 
he had esc*aped by the superior rapidity of his marches, first 
to the soutli and then to the east, the Lieutenant-Cieneral re¬ 
solved, without further delay, to cxirry into effect the orders he 
had received ironi Lord Hastings. The several corps forming 
tire head-quarter division w^ere accordingly distributed amongst 
tire other forces in the field; and, on the 31st of Marcli, the final 
orders were issued from Lassoor for breaking up the army of the 
Diikhun. Sir Thomas Hislop himselfj with the whole general 
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of the army, prepared for Ms return to the Madras pie- 
udency with a alight escort of cavalry and infantry; and subso- 
quently, in order to avoid the inconvenience of diverting so large 
a force as would be nec^sary to form an efficient escort, frenn 
the more important object of contributing to the settlement of 
the country, he resolved to proceed from Ptx)na to llombayy and 
thence round by sea to Madras, leaving all his escort at Mr. 
Elphinstonc's disposal, along with the other troops^ in the field. 

In the meantime, Bajee Rao was hastening his flight from 
his own dominions in the direction of Chanda. His march was 
marked with cruelties and excesses of the most wanton kind, 
wliich, indeed, were mostly attributed to the professional plun¬ 
derers brought down by Ram-Decn from Hindoostan; for the 
Mahrattas had hitherto shown some moderation and forbearance 
in their passage through the country. During the retreat, great 
pains were taken to mislead the pursuers. The Peshwa himself 
always gave out the line of march for the day, withholding every 
morning from all his officers the next place of halting, until his 
standard and treasure elephants had actually moved forward. 
Brigadier-CTeneral Smith had not urged the northward pursuit 
of Bajt^e Rao after the action at iXshtee on the U,Ot\\ of I^'ebruary; 
thinking it necessary first to escort the liaja of Suttara, to rtveive 
his formid investiture by Mr. Dlphinstone. This ocxrasioned a 
few days respite; after which the light division,'under the Bri¬ 
gadier-General, again j>rocccded to the north, and having halted 
to refresh at Scroor, left that place to prosecute the }>ursuit on 
the 10th of March. Hearing at this jK>int of Bajee Rao's march 
eastward, the Bri^^dier-General moved towards .Jalna, in order 
to concert a combined plan of pursuit with the division of Bri¬ 
gadier-General Doveton, who had by this time received his 
reinforcements from Sir lliomas Hislop, and reached that posi¬ 
tion. Brigadier-General Doveton, who was the junior officer, 
resolved to march himself upon Bosum, and thence along the 
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GMts into BeJrdr, as far as Kurinja, in the hope bf, hy that 
means, effectually cutting off the Mahratta army from the north; 
and siiggested to Brigadier-General Smith the advantage of his 
moving along the line of the GodaVeree, at such a distance frotii 
the river, as should prtivent the enemy from tinning his ri^t 
without crossing, which the difficulty of the fords gave him littlb 
chance of effecting, or of getting off*^to the southward again,' 
without laying liimself open to attack. 

The van of the Mahratta army, after having traversed the 
Nizam’s dominions from west to east without resistance, apjK'ared 
on the banks of the Wurda on the first or second of April, at a 
point near ^Voonee, a little above the confluence of this river 
with the Payn Gunga. Tn this quarter, however, he found his 
plans wholly disconcertt'd by the jireparations made for his re¬ 
ception. It will l)e recollected, that, after retjeiving the submis¬ 
sion of Namdar Khan and other Ifindare'o leaders, the division 
of Licmtenant-Colonel Adams had been ordered to r(?tum from 
Hindoostan to its original station in the valley of the Nerbudda, 
there to 2 >i’eparG for the reduction of the fort of (’hoiinigurh; 
the Killadar of which had heen n^jwatedly summoned by Jaeu- 
tenant-Colonel M^Morine without t'ffecrt. The bt'ginning of 
March was jiassed by (^olonel Adams in making ready for the 
attack of this jdace, and in ])rociiring from (leneral Marshall a 
reinforcement of heavy guns for the jnirjiose, tiu' two in the 
depot at J loshungjibad having suffen^d a litth? in their carriages. 
While yet t*ngaged in these j>re])aratioiis, the events abovi; de¬ 
tailed were jiassingat Nfigpoor, and INfr. Jenkins, having reason 
to believe that * Chanda was to be the destined rallying point 
of resistance, oven before it was certain that the I’eshwa was on 
his way thither, direetiMl Lientenant-Colbnel Ailams’ 2 )articnlar 
attention to the importance of summoning, and evcmtiially re¬ 
ducing it before the close of the season, and therefore recom- 

* Vide plate. 
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mended his leaving Chour^gurh for the present, in order to 
make Chanda his first object, in case there should not be time 
for the reduction of both before the setting in of the rains. It 
was further suggested, that General Marshall’s force might be 
advantageously employed a^inst Chouragurh as well as Mun- 
dela, immediately after the taking of Dhamonee, on which 
service it was then employtxi; and this arrangement w^as after¬ 
wards ordered by the Marquess of Hastings to be carried into 
execution, as we have before incidentaUy noticed in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter. 

These discussions respecting the imj>ortan<e of reducing 
Chanda had prtjpared I^ieutenant-Colonel Adams for an early 
summons to the southward, liefore the receipt of ^msitive intel¬ 
ligence, that Bajee Rao was on his way towards the same point. 
Wherefore, on the first advice of the probability of this event, 
he began to move by forccxl marches upon Nagpoor, carrying 
with him the /5th Bengal cavalry, his lujrse-artillery, and a 
brigade of infantry, and leaving^Major Popham with a detach¬ 
ment to bring up by easy stages the two eighteen-pounders, 
forming the whole heavy train at his command. Mr. Jenkins 
had previously summoned a detachment of the 8th Bengal 
cavalry from Jubulpoor to strengthen his force in that arm ; 
and further, on learning that Chanda was the point for which 
the troo])S from the westwartl wer<i making, IJeutenant-Colonel 
Scott had been despatched with the greater part of the force 
then at N^g^mor, in the hope of his being able to cut off the 
enemy from any communication with that strong fortress, and 
hold him in check until the arrival of Colonel Adams with the 
main bcnly. Colonel Scott reatihed Wiiroda, or Wbroona, about 
fifteen miles from (’handa, on the 3d of April. Here he fell in 
with the van of the Mahrattas, under Gunput Rao, and drove 
it back across the Wurda, though with the trifling loss of ten 
or twelve only; for the rencounter was quite unexpected by 
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the enemy, who fled with precipitation on the first apfiearance 
of the Jiritish force. Thus stopped short in his advance, and 
at the same time apprized of the arrest of Appa Saht^b and the 
little hope of supj)ort witliin the llhoosla territory, Jlajee Kao 
continued for some days in’csolute, shifting his ground between 
the Wurda and the Payn-dunga, but not daring tt> cross the 
former river. After the aflair at Wuroda, JLieutenant-t'olonel 
Scott proceeded to Chanda, hojjing to succeed in investing the 
})lace, or at least to cut off all <*ommunic?itioii from without; 
but he found the fortifications so extc'iisive, lliat with his small 
fortre, consisting of only one weak brigade of infantry and flu? 
Cth Kengal cavalry, it was iin])ossible for him to <;over it entirely; 
JJeutenant-Colonel Adams in the mean time, having made 
arrangements for the defence? of Nag}M)or, hastened his march to 
HiiJgun-tTh^t, which he selected as the most ap])ro]>riate j>oinl, 
both to cover the Hhoosla c'ajntal and to supj>ort lieutenant- 
Colonel Scott in case of emergency. He reached ilingun-tdiat 
on the ()th of Ai)ril, and found that Kajt?e Kao w’as still on the 
othc‘r side of the Wurdji, undetermined what course? now to 
pursue. Lieutenant-Colonel Scott hcul left Nag]U)or in such 
hasU?, that he had <?ome aw^ay with insufficient suj)]>lies; and, 
as the country about (^.handa was found to be wholly <U?stitiite 
of the means of' su]>port, he felt himself undc?r the nc'cessit y of’ 
solic?iting from Lieutenant-Colonel Adams a j)art of his stores, 
which was instantly forwarded; but Colonel Adams thought it 
advisable in conse(|Uciu?c to wait the arrival of a fresh supj»ly 
from Nagjjoor, before he embarked any furtlier in a st'rvicc, that 
promised to draw him into a long jiursuit through an impo- 
verishc?d country, and away from his own resources. Ky good 
fortune, the delay was every way lulvantageous, as it would 
enable Krigadier-General Hoveton to reach the desired jMisition 
to the north-west of the enemy, while Krigadier-General Smith 
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approached to cut him oiFircun the southward. With tihe three 
divisions thus closing in upon him from opposite sides, it seemed 
utterly impossible he should escape. Halting therefore at 
Hingun-Gliat, the Lieutenant-Colonel exerted himself to pro¬ 
cure intelligence of every motion of the enemy ; and, ascertain¬ 
ing that he still loitered about Pundur-Koura and Woouec witli- 
out attempting any thing, forbore for the present to disquiet him 
or beat up his ijuarters. On the 11th of April, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Scott was called in from Chanda, in contemplation of 
an eventual attack; and, on the information that Bajee Kao 
had on the IMth ventured across the Wmda, at a place callcxl 
Poona, a little way up the river. Colonel Adams on the 14th 
made a westward movement on Alumdoho, which had the effect 
of immediately driving him back. Brigadier-General Hoveton 
had on the same day reached 13oodgaon on the Aran, fifty miles 
only to tlie north-west of Pundur-Koura, whence he had written 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, that he should march by long 
stages directly on Pundur-Koura, so as to reach the hitter place 
on the 17th ; and it was reckoned, that, by that time. Brigadier*- 
Goneral Smith would be sufficiently advanced along the line of 
the Ciodaveree to intercrept any retreat to the south. In the 
course of the 1 Gtli, Colonel Adams received the letter conveying 
this intelligence; and learning from his own scouts that Bajee 
Kao was within a forced march to the soutli-east of his position 
at Alumdoho, resolved to march the same evening, hi the hope 
of either falling ujK>n liis encami>ment, or driving him bock upon 
the division of Brigadier-General Hoveton, on its advance to 
Pimdur-Koura. At eight in the evening, the Lieutenant-Colonel 
began his inarch; and, on the morning of the 17th of Ajiril, 
arrived at Peepul-Kot, where the Peshwa had been encainjied 
the preceding day. It was here found, that he had gone off' to 
Soonee, a village said to be six coss further to the south-west, 
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upon this, not yet des^pairing to overtake the fugitives, he called 
up the cavalry and horse-artillery, together with a light infantry 
battalion, and resolved to push forward with this force to Sooiiee, 
leaving the rest of the troops to follow more at leisure. Colonei 
Adams had witli him the entire 5th and 6th and a squadron of 
the 8th Bengal cavalry, a brigade of the Madras European horse- 
artillery, and a troop of the native corps of the same ann from 
tlie Bengal establishment. The light battalion’ was comjjosed 
<d‘ tlie light companies of the several corps originally attac?hed 
to the 5th division of tlu? army of the Dukliim, on its formation 
in the preceding Octolxjr. M^ith this force he hastened his 
march upon Soonee. On appitiaching the village, he found 
that Bajee Rao, whom his own advance had driven to the south- 
w'est, had just discovered himself .to be in full raarcih on Briga- 
dier-Cienend Doveton's line, which on the same day was march¬ 
ing to Pundur-Koura, only twelve miles south of Soonee. In 
the anxiety to avoid tliis new danger, he liad again taken a 
northerly route, and was making oft' with all despatch along the 
very road, by wliich Colonel Adams was approaching. 'Fhe 
advance guard of the two armies met about five miles from 
Soonee*; when LicMitenant-Colonel Adams, guessing, from the 
number of elephants and standards, that Bajee Rao was iwcsent 
in person, immediately put the head of his column, consisting 
of the 5th native cavalry and horse-artillery, into a gallop, and 
drove the enemy back in confusion for some miles. The course 
of the road led to the brow of a rising ground, whence, in the 
valley beneath, and on the opposite declivity, the main body ol* 
the MaJiratta anny was discovered in great confusion. I’he 
horse-artillery opened their fire with admirable effect upon 
them in this disorganised state, while the cavalry formed, and 
charging into the valley, in a short time completely clearcxl it. 

* Vide plate at tlic head of this Chapter. 
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^he Lieutenant-Colonel, who led the charge himseli^ had by 
this time left the rest of liis troops considerably in the rear; 
undismayed, however, by the numljers of the enemy, he deter¬ 
mined to follow ui> his success with the single regiment he had 
with him. Wherefore, detaching one squadron to scour the 
rising groiind on his right, he continued a hot pursuit with the 
two others, tracking the fugitives up the valley which took a 
turn to the left of the road, until he reached another elevation 
overlooking a sec;oiid valley watered by the same stream that 
runs by Soonee. '^Fhe .IVIalirattas were here seen collecttd in 
greater numbers than before: the horse-artillery again opened 
u{>on them with great effect, while (folonel Achims formed the 
two scpiadrons with him into line, and, charging a second time, 
drove every thing before hiiUi, At the further end of this second 
valley, two large bodies of the taiemy's horse were drawn up, as 
if i>repared to stand their ground. 'J'he first of tliese, howtwer, 
dis])ersed quickly, on receiving the fire of the horstvartillery, 
and on finding its hank threatened by the squadron that had 
been sent to scour the elevated ground on our right. The 
other body, which ivas posted on our left, was then driven off* 
by a change of front and rapid advance in that direction. The 
enemy was thencc^fbrth seen only in lirokcm dt*tiichments, flying 
through the surrounding jungul in complete rout. l^'ive guns, 
the only ones he had with him, w'cre captured in this action ; 
three elej)hants and 200 camels also f'ell into our hands. The 
elcj>hants were of those which always preceded llajt^e Ea<>’s 
line of march, and on which his treasure was usuaUy laden ; but 
no more tlum 11,000 rupees in cash was found upon them, the 
rest having been made away with in the confusion. 'Fhe Prince 
himself esca)>ed with difficulty, by mounting a horse and gallop¬ 
ing away on the first appearance of the British troops. One of 
his palanquins was taken, and provc^l to have been perforated 
by a round shot; from its appearance, it was conjectured to 
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have bcjen the same in which he had just been riding. Thtjs 
British loss was only two woundetl, the enemy never having 
stcKMl a charge; whereas, in the ]nirsuit, and particularly by the 
fire of the horse-artillery, upwards of 1000 of the enemy were 
left dead on the field. Particular crt'dit was du<^ to the oflicers 
and men of both corj)S of horse-artillery. ("a]>tain llodbeer, of 
the Bengal native cor])s, had joined Colonel Atlams at Alumdoho 
but (Mght hours before tlu; march was comniencetl on the evtiiiing 
of the Kith ; yet he was up with the foremost of the cavalry, 
notwithstanding the length of the march and jmrsuit, as was 
likewise Lieutenant I*oggcnj)ohl, a very distinguished officer of 
the Madras artillery. Indeed, it was mainly in relianco upon 
his strength in this arm, that (Colonel Adams ventured so far in 
ad^'anco of liis main body, with only a single regiment of cavalry 
(5th), being determined to make the affair as decisive as possible, 
though at some risk, and aware that every moment afforded for 
esca]je would d<;tract from the importance of the result. 'Lhe 
rest ol‘ the cavali*;;^', owing to some mis;\j>preh<*nsion on the jxirt 
of Colonel (Jahan, its commander, ditl not join until after the 
enemy had entirely disapjK^ared. 'Lhe troops were then en- 
camptjd on the field of battle, after a continued march of upwards 
of thirty miles, and waited the coming iij) of their sup]>lies, 
before the pursuit could be further prosecuted. 

Brigadier-tieneral Dovetoii arrived at Pundiir Koura,oii the 
morning of the v<;ry day on which this action was fought; and, 
being only 12 miles distant, was not long in hearing of the suc¬ 
cess of the other tUvision. I'he concurring reports of all his 
scouts having represented the line of the Peshwa's flight to be 
to the southward of west, the Jlrigailier-(.Teneral resolved to 
push forward and give chase; in that dircKJtion. Coiiseepiently, 
he divided his force into two IxMlies ; one; of wliich ht; led him¬ 
self, and of the other he gave the command to Caphiin Cirant, 
of the Mysore horse, with whom, besides his own corjxs, he 
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ditched for tlM» fMirpose two squadrons of regular cavaliy, two 
gallopers,, and two light ^nipanies of infantry. In this ixcanner 
the Maliratta army was followed at the heels for five successive 
days, during all which time it suffered the extreme of distress 
iroBi famine X and fatigue, the British officers making only oc¬ 
casional halts for the indispensable refreshment of their men 
and. horses. 

The routed P6shwa was found to have taken a direction 
south-westerly, as far as Oomer-Kher, and theiicje due westward, 
by ./Kullum|)oor, to Boree. At this place, or in the way to it, 
disheartened at their uniform iU success, and broken down by 
long privations, nearly two-thirds of his remaining adherents 

his standard, with the intention of returning quietly to their 
homes. Brigadier-General Doveton pursued without halting, 
as far as Oomer-Kher, and then ma<lc a move rather to the 
north, in order to procure supplies from Basum. Thence he 
continued the pursuit as far w^est as Pepree beyond JAlna, which 
be reached on the Sd^of May. Here, however, he had the 
mortification to discover, that he was following a detached party 
led by chiefs of inferior note, while the P^shwa himself had 
turned oft* from Boree northwards, with the design of crossing 
the Taptee, and penetrating if possible intt) Hindoostan. 

Of the countless host that had fbllowetl his fortunes to the 
Wurda, there now remained w'ith him no more than 8 or 
10,0!(X) at the utmost. All the Sirdars deserted after the affair 
of Soonee, ex<«pt Trimbukjee, liam-deen, the Vinshorekur, 
(Balooha), and the widow, wdth some of the troops, of Gokla. 
This disjMirsion of the several Sirdars with their followers in so 
maiiy different directions rendered it very diffcult to deter¬ 
mine with precision the exact line of the prince's flight. The 
party, that Brigadier-G^eral Doveton pursued so far to the 
westward, proved to be led not by himself but by Ms^hoo 
iUsteea and.Appa Dhunderee, Bajee liao's father-in-hiw. The 
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Bngadier-GeneFal no sooner discovered his error, he IciBt 
them to continue tlieir route unmolested; ai^ both made good 
their way to Kandesh, and sent their submissions thence to Mr 
E lphinstonc. In the same manner Appa Dussaee, with Cliim- 
myee Nerayun, Bajee Xiao's own brother, sepKirated themselves 
entirely from his standard at Boree, and lied directly to the 
south-west, crossing the Godaveree at Nander. Ksajee Punt, 
a Gokla nearly connected with the chief slain at Ashteo, and 
Wittoba Naeek, the same man who had dctlivered the declara> 
tion of war to the llesidejit at Poona, fled also in a south-west 
direction with another remnant of' the fugitives. The pursuit 
of thestj parties was taken up by Brigadier-GOncral Smith, who 
was at ermul, when the affair of Soonee took place, and, hearing 
of the total dispersion of the jVlaliratta army, started in pursuit, 
on the il2d of April. .cVjjpa Dussaee and Chimnajee surrendered 
to a tletachment sent out by the Brigadier-General, under Cap¬ 
tain Davies, of the izain’s reformed horse, and were by that of¬ 
ficer conducted to ^Vhniednugurh, where they consentcxl to abide 
the orders of Mr. Elphinstone. I'hc other party was pursued by 
another detachment from the same division, under Major Cun¬ 
ningham, as far as Pundurj)oor, whence their cliiefs also sent in 
their submission. 

In the interim, Brigadier-General Pritaler, whom we left 
preparing for the attack of Wusota, appeared before that place 
and closely invested it, on the illst of March. Sucli, however, 
were the natural difficulties of the ground, that the heavy guns 
could not he brought into battery until the 5th of April. The 
fort itself’, though natiure and art liad done their utmost to 
strengthen it in other .respects, was commanded by a neigh¬ 
bouring hill, called Old ^V'usota, which was accordingly chosen 
as the ix)sition for the I)reaching batteries. Such w'as the effect 
with which they opened, that tlie ivilladar stood out but one 
day’s fire, and surrendered the place on the 6th of April. The 
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remainder of the Raja of Suttara's family was found here, and 
the Killadar declared that he had received orders from his 
master to put the whole of them to death, sooner tlian allow 
them to fall into tlie hands of the Ilritish. These orders he 
found an obvious interest in neglecting, in the present depressed 
condition of liajee Kao’s fortunes. lieutenants JMorricson and 
Hunter, whose capture at tlie coinmencemciit of the war was 
before noticed, were also found immured in the dungeons of this 
fort. Valuables belonging to the Suttara family, estimated to 
amount to near three lack rujwjes, w^ere likewise <‘apt ured: for 
these, however, the troops were allow^ed a compensation, in order 
to admit of their Restoration to the Kaja. On the reduction ol’ 
Wusota, the force under llrigadier-General Kritzler was brokcji 
up; the corps of it drawn from the reserve, after being rein¬ 
forced by a Komljay battalion, wc^re sent to meet Krigadier- 
(reneral iNlunro'*, w’ho was advancing Irom the south to attack 
the iufantrj' and guns that Kajee Kao had left btiiind at Sola- 
poor. 'J'he rennainder procec'ded against the strong holds on 
tlie north of Poona. Krigadier-Gcmeral Pritzler in person led 
back the trogps of the reserve, and receivc^d on his route tlie 
submission of all the Ibrts along the line of the Ivishna, none ol‘ 
w'hicii oifei'ed the slightest resistance. jNIajor Eldridge, of tht‘ 
Bombay European regiment, commanding the troo])s detaclu'd 
to the nortli, obtained possessioii, in the course of April, of 
Sheeoneer, or ,1 ooiieer, wdiich had been evacuated, and of all the 
other forts south of the range that separates the sources of the 

* Brigadier-General Munro was not strong enough without this reinforcement, 
and though repeated requests had been addressed to the Madras Guvernineut, iu>t 
a single company was allowed to join him from within oiir provinces in that quarter: 
indeed, the march of a* reinforcement, which llio commundiog ofliccr took upon 
himself to furnish, was specially countermanded frj^m the Presidency, on the pica 
of its l)cing required to guard our own frontier; ns if tlie destruction of the enemy 
were not its best possible defence. 
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Bhecma from those of the Godaveree. Lieutenant-Colonel 
M‘I)owal, in the mean time, with a detachment from Brigadier- 
Creneral Goveton’s division, reduced the important forts of 
Unkye, Rajdeho, Dhoorup, and Trimbuk, which gave to us the 
entire command of the valley of the Godaveree, and a ready 
entrance into Kand6sh. (^.aptain Briggs, who had btien placed 
in the political charge of the British interests in this cpiarter, in 
subordination to Mr. Elphinstonc, the supreme commissioner, 
now resolved to einjiloy the force of Lieuteiiant-Odonel 
M‘Dowal, though consisting of only 1100 firelocks, in the re¬ 
duction of the Beshwa's remaining possessions in Kand('sh, from 
which object the pursuit of Bajee Rao had necessarily diverted 
the Brigadier-General. 'Fhe influence already possessed there, 
from the occupation of all llolkar's bite cessions, gave us ad¬ 
vantages that led Captain Briggs to hope for success, notwith¬ 
standing his very inadequate means; and the event justified the 
correctness of his calculations, although a tem])orary check was 
experienced at Malugaon, as will presently be mentioned. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier-Gcmeral Munro, having advanced with 
the available ]X)rtion of the resmwe under his <»mmand, and 
efieettd a junction with Brigadier-fleneral Britzler, cleared the 
south country of several detached marauding }>arties, driving 
them before him till he reacihed Solajxmr*, on the 9th of May. 
He there found the main body, of Bajc'c Bao\s iniantry, with 
eleven guns of his field train, (jiicaniped under the walls, and the 
fort and town strongly garrisoned with Arabs. On the morn¬ 
ing of the lOth, the Brigadier-General man^hed with all his 
brigades of infantry but one to tin; north side*of the place; 
and forming them into two crolumns with a reserve, advanced for 
the puiqmse of carrying the by escalade. Besides the 
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* Vide plate at the head of this Chapter. 
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fbrt, there was an inner and an outer petta; the latter of these 
was soon in our possession, and a lodgement was also efiected in 
the wall of the inner petta cdose to the fort. However, whi^ 
this operation was going on within, Gunput Bao Panre, the 
commandant of the infantry of the garrison, brought a party 
round to the east of the fort, and unexpectedly opened five 
guns on the troops left in reserve with the artillery, consisting 
of six flank"' companies. The fire was answered, though not 
silenced, by ours: but, after carrying the petta, laeutenant- 
Colonel Dalrymple, the commanding officer of artillery, and the 
only field officer with the reserve, perceiving the enemy to be in 
the act of retiring his guns, led the companies of the reserve to 
the charge. In his advance he was reinforced by Lieutenant- 
Colonel N ewal from the petta, and succeeded in capturing three 
of the guns, and driving the enemy back with considerable loss 
of men. Partial firing continued in the petta; nor did the 
action cease till 4 p. m., at which time Brigadier-General 
Munro, observing the infantry to l>e moving off in small parties 
ftom the camp adjoining to the Ibrt, ordered Brigadier-General 
Pritzler in ptirsuit, with the cavalry attached to his force, con¬ 
sisting of not more than three troops of the ^SJd dragoons, and 
about 400 irregulars. At the head of this small force, Briga¬ 
dier-General Pritzler came uj) with the eiieniy a few miles from 
the town, and found him marcliing in pretty close column. The 
gallopers were opened, and one troop detached to the right, and 
another to the left, with orders to charge. The column was 
completely penetrated and broken, the dragoon officers judi¬ 
ciously restraining their men from using tlieir pistols, until this 
first object had been fully acxjomplislied. The infantry was 
then cut up in detail by the dragoons and irregulars, a duty in 
which the latter troops are in general|,particularly alert. The 
greater part of the fugitives threw away their arms and escaped; 
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but considerable havoc was made amongst the Arabs, who dia- 
dained to secure their flight by such means. Gunput Bao had 
already been wounded in the attack on Uie reserve, and Veetul 
Punt, the second in command, killed on the same occasion. 
But Major de Pinto, a Portuguese officer, who had raised some 
battalions for Gk)kla, and had been actively engaged at Kirkee^ 
was slain in this pursuit, together with more than 800 of the 
fugitives. The fort of Solapoor surrendered on the 15th of 
May, after one day's Iwmbardment; and with it all Bajee Bao’s 
remaining artillery fell into our hands, while the previous 
destruction of his infantry left his cause entirely destitute of 
adherents within his late dominions, except in the garrisons of a 
few remaining forts in Kand^sh. Of Brigadier-General Munro^s 
division, 97 were killed and wounded in the course of these 
operations. The capture of 37 guns on the surrender of the 
place, most of them in veiy' serviceable condition, affords a fair 
criterion of the importance of the success, and the credit due to 
those who conducted the entc;rprise. 

While Bajee Kao was thus hunted down, and his country 
reduced by the s<weral British divisions and detachments in the 
field, laeutenant-Colonel Adams, having ascertained that the 
direction of the flight from Soonee w’as due west, and that 
Brigadier-Generals Goveton and Smith were both hotly engaged 
in the puJrsuit, resolved to lose no time in moving the force 
under his command towards ( 'handa, in order to summon that 
important fortress. He accordingly called up the two eighteen- 
pounders, which had been directed to follow him from Hdshun- 
gabad: and, having obtained another of the Nizam’s from 
Major Pitman at Umraotee, proceeded with this weak train, 
and set himself dow n before Chanda on the 9th of May. The 
poisoning of the w ells on his approach indicated the Killadar’s 
determination to hold out to the last extremity; nevertheless, 
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the Lieutenant-Colonel forwarded a letter, containing the most 
moderate proposals, oilering to the garrison permission to mardbii 
out with all their private property and arms, and only requiring 
them to account for the treasure and public property, which he 
was instructed to hold in deposit for the successor of Appa 
Saheb. The Killadar not only sent no reply, but detained the 
bearer of Colonel Adams' letter, seemingly in full confidence of 
his ability tdS'resist. The place was so extensive, that the whole 
of the 10th and 11th was occupied in reconnoitring* and 
fixing upon the point of attack. Good ground for the breach¬ 
ing battery was, however, found in a nulla alnnit 250 yards to 
the south-east of the place. On the ISth, therefore, the liritish 
<^mp was moved from the north-west angle to the south of the 
fort, and a battery of light guns made to play u]K)n this face, in 
order to divert the enemy's attention from the main attack. 
This object was completely attained ; and the place having been 
invested at the same time to the north and west, the garrison, 
though it amounted to upwards of 3000 men, was kept in a state 
of constant alarm and uncertainty, and obliged to sprea<l itself 
over the whole extent of the defences, instead of Innng concen¬ 
trated on the single point of importance. The breaching bat¬ 
tery opened on the morning of the 19th of April, from the 
ground originally selt;cted for it. Before evening the breach was 
jjerfetjtly practicable; but the great extent of the works, and 
numl>er of the ^urrison, made the Jaeutenant-Coloncl averse to 
a night assault. Major Gorebam, who commanded the artillery, 
undertook to prevent the garrison from throwing up any 
retrenchment or other defence behind the breach during the? 


* A random shot from the last gun that was fired at the reconnoitring party, 
unfortunately killed Surgeon Anderson, a valuable and much esteemed officer of 
the Bengal medical cstaUishment. 
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night; and the momi]^ of next day, the 20th, was fixed for 
ihe storm. Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, of the Ist-lst Madras, 
the next in command to Colonel Adams, volunteered to lead 
the attack, and the utmost ardour and confidence were shown 
by the troops. Two squadrons of the 5th native cavalry con* 
sented to dismount, and act with the light infantry battalion as 
a reserve. The place was carried in the course of the day, with 
the loss of 11 killed and 51 wounded on our part, while, of the 
enemy, Gungadeen the Killadar was killed, with at least 500 of 
the garrison. !No llritish officer was amongst the slain; but 
Major Gtireham, a most valuable officer of the Madras artillery, 
who had directed the operations of this arm during the siege, 
died of fatigue in the course of the day, and (."aptaiiis Charles- 
worth and Watson, of the Ist-lst Madras, were wounded 
severely; as were also Lieutenant Fell, of the Jlengal Pioneers, 
and Lieutenant Casement, of the Ist-lOth Ilengal native in-., 
fantry. Two other officrers were also wounded, but very 
slightly. The storm of Chanda closed the cjuiqmign for this 
st^ason in the Jlhoosla tejritory. Chouragurli had already been 
evacuated on the approach of llrigadier-General Watson, who 
w'as detached against it by Major-General Marshall, immediately 
after the <*a.pture of Mundela. 

The division of Jaeutenant-t'olonel Adams biwl now com¬ 
pleted the object of its destination t(» the southw^ard. As it was 
quietly returning to the cantonment at Hosliungabad, it was, 
however, attaiiked by the same fatal disorder, whicli, in the 
preceding November, had thinned the ranks of the centre 
division of the Jlengal army. In a few days the casualties far 
exceeded what the troops had suffered in the whole course 
of those military o]>erations, in wluch they had borne so 
active a part. The synijitoms and effects of the disease were 
precisely similar to those already described, when we had 
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occasion before to mention it, and tbt^ is no need again 
to dwell upon them. Major-General MarshaU’s division also 
had experienced the destructive ravages of the pestilence in 
the course of the operations against Mundela; and no part 
of India, from the hills of Nipal to Cape Comorin, escaped this 
dreadful visitation. 
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Pkndin(> the operations that terininated in the rout of 
Soonce, Apjia Saheb was held in close confiiu tnent at the 
Nfigjioor Residency, aloiifr with his two confidential ministers, 
Nagoo Punt and Rainchundur Wagh. 'I'he military defence 
of the etipital, in the expected event of tlie Pf}sliwa’s approach, 
was the object which at this time cngross«.*d all the attention of 
the Resident. No sooner was he relieved from apprehension 
for the capital by the successful issue of this affair, and the con¬ 
sequent dispersion of the Mahratta army, than he selected from 
the troops at Nfigpoor a strong escort, for the conveyance 
of his prisoners to a place of greater security within our 
own immediate provinces. A communication of the Governor- 
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General’s wishes in this respect had ^*eached the Resident^ 
accompanied by an intimation, that an old palace of the 
Moghul's, within th(^ fort of Allahabad, was every way the 
place best fitted for the ex-Raja’s accommodation and safe cus¬ 
tody. Ac^rdingly, on the Sd of May, Appa Saheb, with his 
two ministers, was conveyed from N^gpoor, under charge of a 
wing of the 22d Rcngal native infantry, and three troops of the 
8th native cavalry, the whole under the conduct of (.'aptain 
Browne of the 22d, the same officer, whose judgment had l>een 
conspicuous in the jjrevious arrest of the Raja in his palace. 
Arrangements had been made to provide a fresh escort to take 
charge of tlie prisoners from 3 ubidpoor onwards; and, on the 
ISth of May, Captain Browne’s detachment arrived at llychore, 
one march only from that place. In the interim, however, the 
captive Prince had not bc?<?n idle. It is coTijc*ctured, that, by 
th<5 agency of a Brahmin, who accomjjanied the party from 
N^gjioor for the first lew marches, then left them, on some 
pretext or other, to make his arrangements, ami afterwards 
rejoined on the ]2th, a few of the Sepoys of the 22d Bengal 
native infantry were seduced from their duty; and that, partly 
by represemtation of the merit and glory of the ac*t of assisting 
a Hindoo of the race of Sevagc5e in his distress, but chiefly by 
the profuse distribution of bribes, a conspiracy was formed 
amongst them to aid in cffc'cting the ex-Raja's escaj)e. Ac¬ 
cordingly, about two o’clock in the morning of' the 13‘th, a 
Sepoy's dress was introduced into the tent: Apjja Saheb, thus 
accoutred, joined the guard; and, under semblance of a reliefj 
marched without interruption completely out of the camp. 
Belays of horses were in readiness to carry him to a distance 
before the alarm should be given; and, as every precaution was 
taken to prevent an early discjovery, he succeeded in getting 
clear off. Six Sepoys of the regiment deserted along with the 
prisoner, carrying with them their arms and accoutrements; 
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and a few others followed the example in the course of the 
succeecling wecik. Indeed, it apjieared, from circumstances which 
came out before the court-martial appe^ted for the trial of 
Captain Browne for iieglec't in suflering this estuipe, that several 
other men of the c^orps were dee[)ly implicated in the^^onspiracy; 
and there was reason to 8U8}>ect even a Soobadar to have been 
corrupttHl. Besides the Se])ovs, A])pa Saheb took with him 
only two of his j)ersonal attendants, lie had left Niigj>oor 
with upwards of a hundred in different eapaeititis, most of whom 
were allowed unlimited aec'ess at all hours ; and, iis it was a part 
of (^aptiiin Browne's instructions, to treat his jirisoncrs with the 
utmost consideration that was consistent with their safe; custwly, 
he had not thought it necessary to restrict this intercourse, or 
to have an I]uro})ean officer on guard night and day over the 
deposed Haja: though, eonsidt?ring the character and import¬ 
ance of the; prisoner, he e)ught perhaps to have taken that 
prCcautie)!!. 

Cvery thing in the tent was left in its usual place, insomuch, 
that the two se;rvan1s, whose duty it was te) hanelrub {Nhanipm) 
Appa Saheb as he; slept, e;ontiniic'd te) j)e;rf*e>rm the same; e)ffice 
to the; cushie)ns e>f his be;d; anel, when the guard was changeid 
at l*e)ur in the me)rning, the native ofticor, who, aceroreling to 
Captain Bre)wne's staneling orders, Jooked into the tent to ase*er- 
tain the j)resence of the Baja, seeing thejii so engjigeel, was 
satisfieel, and t‘nte.Ttaine;d ne»t the le;ast sus})icion of his c;vasie)n. 
However, as 8e)on as the esca]K; was dise*overed, C’aptain Bre)wne 
sent e)ff‘ parties of cavalry in every ebrection, and des|)atched 
exj)resses to Brigadier-(jenc;ral ll"atse>n anel J.it;utenant-tie)le)nel 
M‘Me)rine, then engaged in the act e)f taking jDossession of 
Chouragurhjj which was evacnate;d on the very same day. In¬ 
formation was alse) sent to Maje)r O'Brien, the comjnandant at 
Jubuljioor, and te) all the civil authorities. But it was found 
impossible to trace the flight of Appa Saheb in time to seize 
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him, notwithstanding the utmost exeitioil of despatch and 
■vigilance in every quarter. 

®re long it wai|.j|scertained, that he had fled in the finst 
instance to Heraee, 4 place about - forty miles south-west of 
Kychore, and thence to the Mohadco hills, where he was har¬ 
boured and concealed by the Goands, and particularly by one 
Chyn-Shah, a liaja of considerable influence among them. By 
the close of the rains, he was eiiahJed to collet^t roiiiul his 
standard a few followers from the wrt'C'k of Bajee Kao's army, 
and from among the fugitive Arabs driven out of Kandesh. 
With this hand he gave considerable trouble in the ensuing 
season : nor has the conseejuont disturban<*e of that part of the 
country yet been remedied, or the rising in his favour been cni- 
tirely subtlued to this day*, lie has, hf>wever, for stmie months 
bet*ii confined to tlic hills, and reduced tf> the greatest straits: 
and his partisans have botMi decid<*dly worsted, wher<*ver they 
have ventured to show themselves. But of this more hereafter. 

The government of Nagpoor, immediately on hem-iiig of the 
escapt?, authorised the offer of a reward of a lack of rupees in 
cash and a jageer of 10,000 ruj>ees a year in land for tlu* re- 
apprehension of the fugitive. The reward in ready money Avas 
afterwards doubled; and it was for some time hoped, that the 
notoriously venal disposition of the Goands woidd have? inducted 
them to violate thti rights of hospitality ; but in the end these 
hojjes proved in this instance fallacious, and the whole force of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adams was cx>nsequently obliged to take 
the field in two bodies, one occupied in watcliing the passes 
into the Mohadeo hills, while the other is still employed in 
hunting him down within their range. Neither Nagoo l^unt 
nor llamchundur Wagh were parties to the escape; but both 
were safely conveyed to Jubulpoor, and thence forwarded Jfco 
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lUlahabady the place of their ori^nal destination. The escape 
pf Appa Sahcb at this juncture was particularly unfortunate, as 
it gave a new head to the turbulent and factious, whose pinds 
might else have lieen reconciled to suli%ission, if not by the 
exanijde of their neighboui’s, at least by the total want of 
organisation and of union, that must have followed^ the loss of 
every ]ea<U‘r of nob' and pt^rsonal influence. 

llaj<*<‘ liao hud biiiiself been rt'duced to extremity by the 
liaUlt* of SooniH*. and was on thc^ eve of throwing up the ^ine. 
W(‘ have nu'ntioned, that from Jloree he turned northwards, 
dirirting his flight towards Jlindoostan, in despair of'being able 
to gain any thing by returning towards bis late dominions. The 
faint reed, on which lit* ntiw leant bis hopes, w'as the idea, tliat, 
in the event of bis roacliing the ieri'itory of Doulut llao Sind- 
het*a, be might, eitlier tlirtaigli that ciiief's mediation secure 
advantageous terms of I'cconciliation with the ilritisli, or, by 
drawing him into bis measurt^s, olitain the necessary jwcession of 
strength, without wliitii all further struggle w\'is iittt*iiy bopeitvss. 
I'lie r<*piitation of Siudhet a's military j)ower had always stood 
yirt -emineut among the INIahratta stat(*s; and, as lit? alone had 
survivtid tin* general crash of tlie late events, it was not unna> 
tural for the fugitive head of the nation to look to it as a 
restmree in his present des])eraUi condition. Submission, liow'- 
ever, w\'is at this moment tlu* jniniary object of his desire; and, 
ill token of his liumiliation, he d(*s 2 )alched,agc?nts liotli to Mr. 
.Tenkins at Nagjioor and to the commissioner at Ptama, to 
intimate his rcmliiiess to tender his jiersonal surrender. Mean¬ 
while, having crossed the Tajitcc on the 5tli of May, just lielow 
its confluence wdth the l*oona, he proceeded down the valley as 
far as Clmpara, with a viciW' to [K*netratc into Uindoostun by the 
^ndw^a GhAt and Iiwlore. At Chiipara he discovered that this 
route was altogether closed against him by our jiossession of 
Siiidwa, as w'ell as by the judicious precautions already taken by 
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Sir John Malcolm for defence of the line of the Nerbudda from 
Hindia downwards to Muheshwur. Equally baffled in this 
atteuq)!, afe he had been in ‘his former design of reaching the 
Bhoosla dominions, h^ sent forward an agent to Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, retiring himself eastward towards Iloorhanpow, in ord|i^ 
to wait the result of his mission. It appeared as if he intend^, 
in case of failure, to shut himself up in Asc^rgurh as his place 
of final refuge, or t^xplore a more easterly route to 11 indoostan, 
should any one seem to be juacticaible. 

Every exertion had been made to provide against the possi¬ 
bility and danger of his penctriiting to the nortli, and to over¬ 
whelm the adherents that still clung to his fortunes, 'fhere 
was fortunately at Hindia, besides the usiijil guard of that im¬ 
portant post, a strong detachment of infantry, having under its 
escort the guns taken at IMehudpoor, and the hospital t^stablish- 
ment and convalesccmt left there by Sir Thomas Hislop, and 
now on their way to the Dukhun. The presenc^e of these troops 
afforded the means of foriniiig for<?e of sufficient strength to 
aflvance upon /tajee Rao from the north-east, and either attack 
him on that side, or at least effectually shut up the Cihats of the 
SAtpoora range. Brigadier-Cleneral Malcolm also ]>repared to 
advance in person, with what troops he could collect, from the 
neighbourhood of Indore to the north-west, w'hile Brigadier- 
General T)ovet('n was known to be approaching from the south¬ 
ward. Hence it seemed more than probable, that the enemy 
would be again hemmed in, and give the opportunity of another 
affair as important as that of Soonee. Eastward of Hiudia, the 
dcsfence of the Nerbudda was confided |j^'^^igadier-General 
Watson, who, after occupying Chouragurh^j|aE^ affc>rding Eieu- 
tenant-Colonel M*Morine a reinforcement to assist i|i the pursuit 
of A}){>a Saheb, had retired to SAgur with tlie grea^r part of Imb 
force, in confo^ity with orders received direct from the Mar¬ 
quess of Hastings for his^ occupation of that post. In amtidi- 
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pation of the possibility of Bajee liao's success in getting to the 
northward, before the above precaution should be in a sufficient 
state of forwardness to cut him oil* entirely from this Ij^e of 
retreat, the Marquess of Hastings, on the first alarm, had in- 
^^ructed Havid Ochterlony to bt; in readiness to throw his 
three between the enemy and tJwalioi-, and in that case to take 
upon himself the j)ersonal and siiprtMne dirtretion of all the 
operations. Such w'ere the a<‘cumulated means, with which, if 
necessary, it w'as determined to crush the expiring efforts of 
the fugitive Pesliwa. 'I’hat l*rince, h()W’ever, distraerted at the 
ojjerations that he saw about to close upon him on every side, 
remained irresolutely hovering about Aseergurb, w hcj’c he .was 
visited by Sindlieea's Killadar, Juswunt Bao l.ar, who, during 
the whole of his stay in the neighbourhood, participated in all 
his counsels, and rendered every assistance in his j>ow'er. In¬ 
deed, the reliance Upon this resource and upon the shelfer of 
the fortress in cast' of need, ap])ears to have been a ])rincipal 
motive of his dtday at Dhdlcot in that vicinity. 

M’^liile Bajtie Bao w'as thus w’asting bis time in ind(‘(‘ision, 
and allowing tlie British forces to draw' a net completely round 
him, Anund Bao Juswunt, the agent who hatl been sent to Sir 
John Malcolm, reached the camp of that officer at Mow, a few 
miles from Indore, late in the night of the Kith of May. The 
letter he brought from his master coniained an a])j>eal to the 


generosity of the British (ioverniiieiit, and a spice of adulation 
to the general himself, whom, in a .strain «)f Asiatic compliment. 


he protested he had been looking out for on every' sid<?, us one 


of his oldest,and<b€i8t friends *, in order to solicit liim to become 


• In the subsequcnt'#onferencc betwetm the General and Bujec Rao, the latter 
urgently appeal^ to the long friendship between them; stating that, of his three 
oldest and best fl’iends. Colonel Close was dcotl and General Wellesley in a distant 
land, and the only one now left him was Sir John himself. ' 'Thati4>f&cer’8 great 
eacpez^ence of Indian politics and long intercourse witlt the native princes had indeed 
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the instrument of peace and reconciliation with the 
Particular allu^on was made to the liberality, with which con¬ 
quests heretofore made from Holkar and Sindheea had be^ 
restored without equivalent or reason ; with an evident ininnua- 
tion, that a similar degree of generosity in his own “instance 
expcKJted or hoped to result from his choice of this channel of 
reconciliation. 

Sir John Malcolm resolved at once to convert this commu¬ 
nication, which really differed Uttle in substance from what Mr. 
Elphinstone had been in the habit of rcM^eiving from the outset 
of the caTn}>aign, into a negotiation for surrender upon terras. 
The vakecJ accordingly, finding the tieneral in this mind, pressed 
him earnestly to advance to a personal c^onfercnce with his 
master, for the purpose of discussing the terms and receiving 
his submission. This, however, w^as refused; but Sir John’s 
first and s<*<*ond ]>olitic!al assistants, Tieutenants Low and 
M‘I)ownll, w’ertj despatched along with Anund Kao, bearing the 
General’s reply ; and Lieutenant Low w'as instructed, if possible, 
to open a negotiation on the following basis : first, Jiajee Ilao to 
renounce all sovei'ciguty in the X)ukhun for himself and family 
for ever; secondly, not to return thither on any terms; thirdly, 
the surrender of ’rrimbukjee and all persons concerned in the 
hanging of the tw'^o Vaughans at 'rulligslm on the first breaking 
out of the wra*. In tlu^ twent of the Peshwa’s agreeing to these 
preliminaries. Lieutenant T.ow' was to insist upon liis imme¬ 
diately separating himself from Kam-T)een and other proscribed 
rebels or Pindarcjes that might be with his army, and advancing 
to meet the Krigadicr-General, who, in such case, engaged to be 
the medium of an culjustment with the Kritwh^Government, on 

* 

recciinincndccl him to their particular confidence, and made them look up to him for 
protection in tlieir time of need. Of this fetJing the best proof is to be found 
in the numbbr of cliicfs that surrendered to him, besides the P&shwa: amongst 
others, Kureem, Rajun, Kander-3uksh, &c. 
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the basis of personal security to the ])rince himself, and a liberal 
maintenance at such holy city, us he might select for his future 
residence. Protection from the attack of Brigadier-General 
Doveton, or any of the other divisions that threatened him, was 
]^t to be granted, except on compliance witli the requisition to 
advance in the direction prescrilxd. 

Sir John Malcolm, had in due course, been furnislied with a 
co]>y of the Governor-Cienerars instructions to Mr. JJpliinstone, 
which had put him in possession of the outline ot‘ his fjordship's 
intentions with regard to the personal treatment of Bajee Bao, 
in cjise of his being reduced to surrender hinist'lf uncondition¬ 
ally ; and the terms, w'hich J.ieutenant Low was directed to 
offer, were frann^d u]K>n those instructions, ('onceiving himself 
to be acting according to their s)>irit, the (iemn-ul did not think 
it necessary to wait the residt of a rt;feren<^e for special ordcjrs 
in the present instfince : nor inch*ed would the distaiure from 
his J^ordshiji’s tpiarters at tiorukpoor have allowed of such a 
reference. 'J'hc Marquess of Hastings, how^evcT, immediately 
on hearing of the step taken, by Sir John Malcolm, could not 
avoid expressing his apjjrehension, that tlu? dcjmtation of an 
officer for the avowed purjmse of iii‘gotiatit>n w ould havt? the 
effect of cramping the military operations of the several di¬ 
visions, which it was particadarly dt^sirable to leave as free as 
]x>ssible to the last. It was evident that Bajee Bao could 
liave but one motive of desire to submit, viz. the. desperate 
posture of his affairs. Another rent^ontre with any of our 
divisions must necessarily complete Ijis ruin ; consequently, any 
thing that embarrassed the military movements, bedsides im¬ 
peding the gn^d object of anniliilatiiig the military power of 
the Mahratta sovereign, promised to give liim a further ad¬ 
vantage in the negotiation also, as it must create an impression, 
that the bavsis of treaty was not that of an individual resorting 
to us for personal safety upon any terras that he could get, but 
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a bargain, founded upon views of a mutuality of interest} 
other words, a compromise, in ^lich he was to receive vdue 'fer 
his forbearance to exert his remaining means of misc^hief and 
annoyance. His Lordship particularly deprecated this conk 
struction being put upon the measure by other fjowfeSrs; nor ^d 
he feel less anxiety, lest fhe government should l)e committed 
in res})ect to the place of the captive's future residence, wishing 
to have this left to his own selection, as well as the fixation of 
tlie amount of the stijiend for the chief’s iierinanent establish¬ 
ment, which lie declared his intention of limiting to two lack 
rupees per annum. Instructions to this effect were i^^^d from 
Gorukpoor, whither the (iovernor-tieneral liad retired on the 
breaking up of the centre division of the grand army. As had 
been apprelmnded, the letter coi^ining them did not reach Sir 
John Malcolm until every thing was <;oncluded; but the event 
of Lieutenant Low’s dejnitation proved the correctness of his 
Lordship’s anticipation of its effect upon the military opera¬ 
tions; while the deviation from his wishes, in respect to the 
other points, showed that his ansdety w'as not without sufficient 
grounds. 

The lieutenant proceeded on the 18th of May, in com¬ 
pany with Anund llao .Tuswunt, and reached Mundfisdr on the 
next day. He was here overtaken by fresh orders from the 
Hrigadier-Ch'rieral (who liad bn the night of the 18th received 
advice of the escape of Appa Saheb), in obedience to which tlie 
Lieutenant stopped short liimself, and sent forwards a Soobadao* 
of the Madras cavalry, by name SeyedHuseinUlee,wh6m Sir John 
Malcolm had selected for his native aid-de-esamp, and anotlier 
native, togeUier with the vakeels. The latter were made ac¬ 
quainted jjith the condition^ on which tlieir master wasexjKJCted 
to, advance an^ met;! Sir Jolui Malcolm; and the Lieutenant 
-himself followed by easy stages, expecting that, by the time he 
arrived in the neighbourhood, the mind of the prinee would be 
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prepared by their representations for submission. Bajee Rao 
had all this while remained at I)h61k6t, five miles north of 
Aseergurhy where every day his alarm increased at the approach 
of Brigadier-General Doveton from the south. On the S.'ith of 
May, this officer arrived at Boorhanpoor, and was on the point 
of equipping a light force for the immediate attack of the 
enemy, when he received a letter from Lieutenant Low, dated 
the 23d of May, giving him the first intimation of the mission 
and of its result losing still in susjKmse. Although the letter 
contained no positive request to suspend his further operations, 
yet Brijgadier-General Doveton could not but see the desire of 
the negotiator, that time should be allowed to Bajee Rao: 
indeed it was mentioned, that Colonel Smith intended to halt 
at Bhekungaon to the nortlv-west, until apprized of the result. 
The Brigadier-General accordingly detmied it right to remain at 
Boorhanpoor for the same purjiose. In the mean time, Bajee 
Rao, though still undecidcid as to the acceptance of the con¬ 
ditions, was most earnest in the (expression of his anxiety for 
the arrest of Brigadic'r-General Doveton’s advance. This Seyed 
Husein Ulee rejiortc^d to Lieutenant Low, who, upon liis 
arrival at BhekungA-on on the 25th, inclosed to the Soobadar 
an absolute requisition on the Brigadier-CJeneral to delay his 
advance conditionally, in case Bajee Rao should have made a 
movement, however short, in the direction indicated. The Soo¬ 
badar was not himself in Bajese Rao’s camp when he received this 
despatch, but forwarded the letter with two troopers, to whom 
he gave similar directions. The Brigadier-General having pre¬ 
viously upon his own judgment resolved to wait the result, the 
receipt of any absolute requisition became a matter of no im¬ 
portance ; but it might have been otherwise. 

Up to the 30th of May, Bajee Rao continued in his }x>sition 
at Dh61k6t, stiU equally irresolute. In the interim, however, 
Sir John Malcolm had brought down the force he had col- 
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lected at Indore as fkr as Bhekungdon, where he found Lieu* 
tenant Low, together with the P^shwa’s vakeels, who had 
come the day before‘to press him to proceed to theif master’s 
camp, which he accordingly did by the order of the‘^Brigadier- 
General. The troops from Hindia also had a<|ranced to Peep- 
louda, while Brigadier-General Doveton still occupied Boorhan- 
poor. Being now, therefore, completely surrounded, Bajee 
Rao, on the 31st of May, sent Balooba, dewan of the Vinshore 
Kur, to Sir John Malcohn, and agreed to a personal conference 
on the following day, at Kiree, a village on the plain about half 
a mile from the GhAt of that name in the SAtpoora range. The 
meeting took place according to this appointment, at 5 p. m. of 
the 1st of June, Bajee Rao having come to Kiree for the pur- 
p)se with aU his family, and an escort of about 2500 horse and 
foot. In the conference that ensued. Sir John Midcolm recapi¬ 
tulated the terms that had before been commuriicated, and 
pressed the immediate surrender of Trimbukjee : but this was 
asserted to be impossible, as that chief had a separate camp of 
his own, and was in too great strength. Sir Johh then declared 
his intention to attack liim forthwith, whereupon Bajee Rao 
replied he was welcome for his part, usmg the expression, 
“ Mohariik** “ Success attend you.” He subsequently, how¬ 
ever, solicited time to recal some of his own people from Trim- 
bukjee’s camp, a favour that was perhajis incautiously granted, 
and thus most probably the opportunity was taken of warnii^ 
Trimbukjee of his danger: for the attempt, when subsequently 
made, proved abortive. The conference lasted till 10 p. m. 
when the PAshwa re-ascended the GhAt, where he had softie 
guns placed fo protect his retreat; all the neighbouring passes 
were lined with his Arab infantry. Sir John Malcolm retired 
to his tent, and the same night prepared a written note of the 
conditions, and^ forwarded it the next morning to Bajee Rao. 
They differed little from those before tendered by Lieut^ant 
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Low, except in the omission of the article for the surrender of 
Trimbukjee. It was insisted, however, that his Highness should 
proceed to Hindoostan without the delay of a day, and come to 
the Britis^i camp for the purpose within 24 hours. At the 
same time, Sir.^ohn Malcolm took upon himself to guarantee, 
that the annual allowance to be assigned for the future main¬ 
tenance of his Highness should not fall short of eight lack 
rupees per annum; and' the written paper further declared, 
that if his Highnpss, by prompt and full performance of the 
terms, ,should evince his entire confidence in the British Go- 
vernment, his requests in favour of jageerdars and adlu?rents, 
who had been ruined by their fidelity to his cause, should meet 
with liberal consideration; also, that his representations in 
favour of Brahmins and religious establishments founded or 
supported by his family, should be treated with attention. 
This article was subsequently exphiined, in respect to the 
jtigeerdars, to mean, that they should be received upon the 
same; terms as had been accorded by IMr. Elphinstone to those 
who had tendered their submission after tlie rout of Soonee; 
viz. to retain any lands which belonged to their families in 
absolute jnoperty; but lose those they held by mrunjameet 
tenure of mihtary service. In order to enforce compliance, or, 
in case of refusal, to proceed to attack tlie enemy’s position, 
Brigadier-General Hoveton was requested by letter to inter¬ 
pose, if possible, between his camp and Aset^gurh, whither the 
P6shwa had before conveyed a great part of his remaining 
valuables. Lieutenant-Colonel llusscll was also ordert'd to 
advance from his position at Bh(M)rg{ion, and combine vrith that 
ofliccr in an attack upon Trimbukjee. 

At length, ujk)!! these conditions, after a fruitless attempt 
at further procrastination*, Bajce Bao joined the camp of Sir 

* ** It would fill a volume to detail the particular* of all the intrigues which 
« occurred. I have never witnessed a scene in which every shade of Uic Indian 
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John Malcolm, on the 8d of June, at 11 a. m. The engage? 
ment, although not exactly according widi his ^K^^jrdship’s views, 
was nevertheless conRrmed and ratified by t^ Marquess of 
Hasj^gs; and Bithoor, a plac^ of Hindoo pilgrimage, distimi 
a few miles only from the large cantonment Cawnpoor, was 
subsequently fixed upon^ for the rcsid^pce of the deposed and 
exiled prin^. 

The principal objection to this ar/angement was, the extent 
of the personal allowance promised to his I^hness, amounting 
to no less than 100,000/. a year for life. This was far beyond 
the probable amount of his personal expenditure in retirement, 
and it feared might leave a surplifd ajjplicable to purposes 
of intrigue and ^Bilschicf. Sir^John Malcolm had been''guided 
in the fixation of the stipend, by a'^collection of the amount 
enjoyed by Umrit Rao, under the arrangement made with that 
cliief, by the now Duke of Wellington. He thought there 
would be some insult, both to the prince and^^hc feelings of the 
Maliratta nation, in offering less to one, ,^ho had so long sat 
upon the guddee as his birthright, than was ehjoyed, as the 
price of abdication, by a dmmant by mere ado|ition. The casi^, 
however, seemed to admit of little analogy ;,.for Umrit Rao was 
a cliief of iJOWerful influence and numerous adherents, thought 

“ character was more strongly displayed. It is honourable to Balouba, the 
“ Vinshorekur jageerdar, to the Purunder chief, and the manager <jf the in- 
ter^ts of the Gokla family, who committed tlieir cause to him, that,'^ough 
they professed Uiemselves hopeless of success, and, convinced by jny organuhts, 
** that tlicir master had no choice but submission, they took care to make me 
understand, when 1 informed them that Uiei^ only daim to consideration rested 
^ on the success of tlicir inflv^cc in promoting this measure, that, though they 
would use every means'^ persuasion and remonstrance to effect llil| end, hardi» 
« nc^ or ciicreion th^ woukl never resort to. The vakeel of the Vinshorekur 
“ said, that liis meter’s family bad served that of the Peshws for five generation^ 
** and had always spoken boldly '^'tliem; but added, that now that fate, Bukhtf 
“ was on him, he must benilent: even unmerited reproaches had been and must 
“ remain anBnswored.**-~ilfa/co/m'5 t)e^tches. 
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over in critical times, and at the outset of a vmt of doubtful 
issue. And, in his case, the extent of the stipend liad 
enabled the chief to entertain a large retinue, and create an 
u^uencc of most pernicious tendency, necessary as the purdiase 
may have been to the success of the operations of that period. 
Experience^ therefore, was against entrusting similar means to 
the discretion of chiefs so circumstanced; and the cx-P^shwa’s 
. jM’oncncSs to intrigue was too notorious to admit of the liope, 
that, if possessed "Of the means, he would forbear to employ 
them. 

Independently, however, of all considerations of tenderness 
towards the feelings%)f this fallen head of the Mahratfis, and of 
the^hiy of conciliating the good-will of liis late subjects, by 
indulgent aUd liberal treatihent of their de))osed monarch, con- 
siderationls most apt to work uj)oii the generous spirit of a 
British 8ol<Ber, there were other reasons of no little weight, 
which had helped to guide the conduct of Sir Jdhn Malcolm 
in this very delicate business. The remnant of the Maliratta 
army arrived in the neighbourhood of Aseergurh, in a most 
exhausted condition; but the supplies received from that 
fortress, and the halt of several days in the vicinity, had re¬ 
cruited‘both men and cattle, and put them in a condition to 
renew thebr flight with their usual rapidity, which might agmn 
liave baffled the pursuit of regular troc^. Besides, the Killadar 
of Aseergurh had already afforded shelter to the remaining 
baggage and valuables of Bajee llao; and his conduct, in 
furnishing him with guns and other stoies, had shown his 
readiness to receive his fugftive prince, within the cover of his 
walls, in cajse of extremity. The near approach of the rainy 
season, and the absence of the small battery train attached to 
BrigadierlGeneral Dovetpn’s division, W'hich had^been recently 
sent to Lieutenant-Colonel M‘l)owal, and, was now employed 
before MalugTion, made it imiwssible to undertake the siege 
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l^his season; * and even to invest it so dos^y as to picv^it -his 
]^i«onal entrance or exit, was, in the opiiHin of the most 
experienced officers, impractic^le during the rains. The re*. 
cen|3> escape of Appa Saheb, Wfto h^ not yet been retaken, had 
shown the difficulty of tracing a fugitive, however illustrious 
or important, in this tviMid and rugged tract, andit^nmongst a 
friendly population. But the prmci].>al motives of desire|for^h^ 
immediate possession of the person of the P^shwa \^hre, tl(B 
saving of the great additional cxjjense that must have l)een 
incurred the protraction even of desultory warfare, and the 
sjjeedy restoration of general tranqiullity, by removing the 
ostensible cause and the leader of tumult and disorder, ^'ho 
whole country was still infested by the broken remnants of the 
Pindaree durras, and the dispersed Arab and other mercenaries, 
whom the late changes had turned loose upon the world. 
Already had tliey begun to flock from all jiarts towards the 
standard of the princes, who still jjossessed the hereditary respect 
and affections of the Mahratta nation; and it was impossible to 
say how far the uncertain issue of protracted hostility might 
work upon the unsettled minds of the different chiefs, or to 
calculate the full effect of any casual check or disaster. In 
justice to one of the most distinguislied officers that our Indian 
service can boast of, these reasons and motives should be duly 
weighed; and it is bu# fair to add, that nothing has yet 
occurred to impeach or caU into question the policy ef the 
arrangement effected by his agency. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the terms granted, 
or the manner of accomplishirig the ^nd, no one ever for a 
moment doubted ^e advantages resulting from 4he actual 
possession of the ex-P^shwa’s person. ^I'he effect produced 
oil the mind^of the native popiilaiiqp, by his progress in the 
character of an exde through Malwa, so lately the territory 
of his nominal dependents and feudatories, is hardly to be 
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described. It appeared to make the same impression up<m high 
and low, and wai-considered by all as the consummation of the 
national downfall, and the fmal dissolution of the Mahratta 
Confederacy, beyond hope of renovation. Nor was the generosity 
of the victors the least imposing part of the scene. I'hc strong 
only can a£R)rd to be mer<?iful and generous ; and what greater 
proQ^^uld be plfered of the power and raagnanimity of the 
Britisif nation, than the quiet march of the vanquished prince 
to^ the place of his honourable retreat, escorted by his still re¬ 
maining adlierents, and treated with every attenti|^n due to 
fallen greatness ? 

Bajee Rao joined the British camp with a force of from 
4 to 5000 horse, and about 3(KK) infantry, of whom 1200 W'cre 
Arabs, whose numbers were afterwards increased to near 2000, 
by the juncture of detached parties left to guard the ))asscis in 
llie hills. The Vinshorekur and the widow of Ookla resolved 
to accompany their late master to Hindoostim. The remainder 
of his vassals either deserted him immediately upon his sub¬ 
mission, orfell off one by one in the course of his march to tlie 
Nerbudda, wRither he liad proceeded in company with General 
Malcolm's division, and escorted by a large body of Mahrattas 
and Arabs, whom he seemed lor some time unwilling to dismiss, 
as if still fondly clinging to the shadow of departed power. The 
General, though not altogether satisfied with the continued pre¬ 
sence of this lawless soldiery, was loath to disturb by harsh in¬ 
terference the last moments of intercourse betw'een a faUen 
Prince and his yot faithful adlierents; and experience led him 
to expect, that their iiumlieK} wtiuld gradually diminish on the 
march. It was not long before the mutiftfous s])irit of these 
disorderly retainers, and their tumultuous demands for their 
arrears of pay, compelled* the ex-Peshwa to resoft to the pro¬ 
tection and friendly mediation of the British commander, whose 
firmness and conciliatory justice soon relieved him from danger, 
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mid dismissed thmn equally grateful &r his element and oontmit 
his awaidi From the banks of the Nerln^idf}^ the captive 
proceeded with a train reduced to little more than 600 hozie 
andf 200 infantry, every day iSre recondled to his oondition, 
and more inclined to regard his protector with deference and 
confidence. ji, 

£am>Deen, who had' since the peace of ]V{undisdr d^erted 
the standard of the Holkar, under which he had borne a prin¬ 
cipal command, and joined the Peshwa with the wredk of Ids 
anny, subniitted at tlie same time, upon a promise of pardon 
for his rebellion. Trimbukjee also wa^^ very solicitous to obtain 
terms j but found tJie llrigadier-General inflexible in demanding 
his surrender as a prisoner, with a bare stipulation that his life 
should be spared, and some prospect of ultimate pardon at 
some future period, when tranquilhty should have been com¬ 
pletely restored. On these tenns he refused to submit. Bri¬ 
gadier-General Doveton had on the 3d of June sent out 
a detachment to attack his carnp^; but, as it had marched by 
a route leading under Hie walls of Aseergurh, and the Killadar, 
though written to, refused a free passage, and opened his fire 
on the troops as they apjiroached, the attack by that route was 
abandoned; and, before arrangements could lie made to assail 
him by another road, he had disappeared with liis followers. 

Thus was, the war ii# this quarter brought to a happy ter¬ 
mination ; for neither Trimbukjee nor any other of the sirdars 
attempted again to rally tile dispersed forces of Bajee Bao, or 
longer to keep the field. A few Arab^, hovyver, went off to 
the eastward in quest of App^^ Saheb, and in their way* pos- 

* On the 18lh of July,-C^tain Sporkes, then at Rytoor, heard of some Arabs 
havttig entered his district; when, immediately collecting bis detachments, he set 
off in quest of them. His force .consisted of but 107 fighting men of the !?d-l(ah 
Bengal native iniantqr. f&n the 20th, near Mooitaya, he fell in with about 1500 
Arabs and a body of horse, who surrounded him on all sides as soon as.the action 
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sessed themselves of Mooltaya, and overpowered a detadiment 
of two cximpanies gallantly led against them by Captain Sparkes, 
the officer in civil charge of the district. The residue of the 
Mahratta host returned quieHy to their homes; among the 
Xfi&t Trimbukjee, who for some time endeavoured to seciete 
himseli’ in the villages lately subject to his influence; but Mr. 
Elphinstone suQceeded in eftecting his seizure in the course of 
the following month, when he was remanded to Tannah, the 
place of his former conflnement, and has since been ordered 
round to Bengal, where it is pro]^M>sed to confine him in the 
fort of Chunar. To inflict capital punishment on him was 
deemed an act of unjust rigour, as the esca{>e was no i^grava- 
tion ♦ of the original ofience, for which he had only been sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment for life. Besides, the subsequent con¬ 
duct of his then master had afforded pretty strong evidence of 
his participation in the Sastree's murder. 

Throughout the whole of the late dominions of Bajee Eao, 
there was hencelbrward not one of his officers, who ventured to 
keep the field in opposition to the British authority. The last 
vestige of open hostility had been destroyed in the affair of 

commenced. Nevcrtliclcse, he made good for several hours a position he took up 
in haste, repelling three different charges of the enemy. At last, having driven 
them back a fourth time, he was following to secure a better position about fifty 
yards ofl^ when he was shot dead. The Soobadar wKo succeeded to the corn* 
mand, for tlicre was no other European officer prestmt, met the same fate imme- 
tliately after; when the whole detachment waS' cut to pieces, with the exception of 
nine men only, who were behind in charge of the baggage. A strong l)ody of 
troops was immeditilcly sent’down from Hoshungabad by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Adams, the advanced guard of which, under Lieutenant Ker of the 7th cavalry, 
a very propusing officer, who has since fallen a victim to the climate, enticed the 
Arabs from the fortified town by a judicious feipt, and then turning upon them, 
lipade them suffer severely. They were soon afterwards driven out of the district, 
and confined to the inaccessible parts of the Mohadco hills. 

: * The laws of England treat it as such ; but theyikfc at variance in this par- 

^Ctthur with justice and common sense. 
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Solfl^oor. Neithier ‘fnift there^ by die close d Mny^ ft singld' 
foHliied plk^e that still held excepting a fear strong 
in Kand^h, obstinately defended by the Arab gBirisons. By* 
gnrh, where Bajee Rao had pla^d his wife for safetyj surren-^ 
dered to Lieatenant>Colonel Brother in the course of that 
month. The wife was treated with every possible considera* 
tion, and allowed one of the palaces of the deposed Prince for 
her* residence, until an opportunity offered of sending her to 
rejoin her husband at his place of exile. 

The rapidity and apparent ease, with which the British rule 
was established over a country of so much natural strength and 
diffkiulty, as that composing the late dominion of the PiSshwas, 
must excite astonishment in European readers; more especially 
when the inimical spirit, testified by all ranks at the opening of 
ihe war, is taken into the account. Some of the causes, which 
had produced this important revolution in the minds of the 
natives of India, have already been hinted at in the relation of 
the different events as they occurred, and the mode in which 
they were tirrned to advantage. It may be useful, however, to 
give in this place a geneml summary of the coirrse of policy 
pursued by Mr. Elphinstone throughout the transactions we 
have now brought to a close, in order that the merit of his 
services may be more justly estimated. 

At the time whdb Bajee Bao’s concealed enmity broke forth 
into an open rupture, there was scarcely an individual ffom one 
end of his dominions to the other, that did not confidently 
reckon upon our being driven entirely out of the country. 
Even our warmest well-wisheri apprehended the pndmbility 
of this result: consequently, either from hope or from fear, 
every one assumed the appearance of hostility. #The two afiaiis 
of Poona, though they liad helped to confirm the ecmfidence of 
our own. troops, wQse not sufficiently decisive to destroy the 
impression so universally entertained ef cnir r^tive infmcni^.- 
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The two succeeding months passed withmit yiddiag any more 
decisive oocunence; and, though Bajee Bao was all the while 
little better than a fugitive^ still, as that character accorded Well 
enough with the policy and military habits of the Mahrattas^ 
and as the enemy had suffered no material loss, our superiority 
in the field was scarcely yet admitted. 

While this feeling was still prevalent, Mr. Elphinstone re¬ 
ceived instructions to occupy the whole of Bajee Xiao's dominions 
on behalf of the British authorities, and found himself nominated 
sole commissioner for the execution of this bold measure. Bri¬ 
gadier-General Munro, who had already begun to ojierate against 
the southern territories of the I’^hwa, was anxious to expedite 
the avowal of the intentions of the British Government, thinking 
the assurance of never again experiencing the tyranny of Mah- 
ratta misrule would be of the best consequence. And doubtle^ 
in that part orthe country adjoining to our own frontier, where 
the people were in the habit of comparing their relative con¬ 
dition under the two governments, and were familiarised to the 
estimate of their relative strength, the step would have been 
attended with great advantage. Mr. Elphinstone, however, 
feared that our power was not yet sufficiently known and re¬ 
spected in the other and more remote quarters of Bajee Rao’s 
dominions; and that, before the population should have good 
cause to anticipate our ultimate success in the war, the national 
spirit would probably but take fire at the arrogant presumption 
of an open dedaration of the design to assume the whole sove¬ 
reignty to ourselves. 

Impressed with this conviction, he determined to observe 
the utmost secrecy, until time and the march of events should 
have worked a revolution in the prevailing sentiment towards 
118. The first indication of our real view^s was exhibited on the 
fall of Suttara, when Mr. Elphinstone hsued the manifesto 
noticed in the progress of the narrative; but the commissioner, 
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il.Ctfder more aecuistely to xnsrk i^iAkl sbonld lle jmm: 

duced by this avowal of our intentions upon %lie aitBds of 
Mahratta popiilatton, >at first circulated his whh gleat 

cautimi, and afieoted to make the comnitmication a matter 
individual confidence. Even after the capture of that fortress^ 
doubt as to the result of the war was still the prevalent feelings 
and the exphmation o^ our views was consequently listened to 
witli comparative indifi^r^pi^e. The Mahratta Prince was stffl 
much too powerful for any class to divest itself of apprehension 
of the consequences of declaring against him, the more especially 
as he had already made several severe examples. 

His defeat at Ashtee, accompanied as that disaster was by 
the death of Gokla, his only military commander of repute, and 
followed by the deliverance of the Suttara family, produced at 
once the desired change in the popular mind. The P^shwa’s 
approximate downfal was now universally predicted, and all not 
actively embarked with him looked upon his power as already 
extinct. The desire of his favour and the fear of his resentment 
were thenceforward alike discarded; and what was to follow on 
the estabhshment of our ascendancy, became the natural object 
of public curiosity. The manifesto was now sought for and 
read with avidity: copies were made Mid circulated by the 
natives of every class; and the declarations and assurance it 
contained became the general topic of conversation. This was 
exactly the disposition that the commisaoner had desired to 
see excited; and he resolved to allow it fuljl. swing, in the coli<» 
fidence, that the terms of his eaeposi wejee calculated to satii^ 
all ranks of life, and that his own reputation, and that of the 
govemmoifhe served, would prevent Ae least doubt bdi^ 
entertained of its sincerity. The immunities «|held out gave 
contentment to every one, and the resolution to submit was 
cheerfully and promptly embraced. The n^idity of our sub< 
sequent successes Was at once the cause and* the ^^t (d* tho 



ef this seilsie of secumty, and of Iho conduct' 
naturally lesultkig ftom it. 

Borne along the impulse thus excited, the British 'fe- 
fhienee and authmity i^ead over the land with magical celerity; 
Applications to be received within the pale of our dominion camO' 
pouring in faster than civil otRcers could be provided for the 
administration of the districts that sued for onr sway, and long 
beh>re the means of military protection could be furnished from 
our inadequate regular establishments. The most impregnaWe“ 
holds opened their gates as we have already seen, and not un- 
frequently before they were summoned; nor could the casual 
possessors urge any claim to consideration for the early sur¬ 
render, since the submission was so general. It was the com¬ 
missioner’s peculiar merit to liave taken advantage of the precise 
moment, when the tide of popular feeling, which flowed strong 
against him at the oi)ening of the campaign, had cxpenck>d ib) 
force, and to have made such use of the reflux, as to have arrived 
at the point of his hopes before it had again reached the flood. 
It will be necessary to trace more minutely the eflbct of the 
commissioner’s measures on the several classes of Mahratta 
society, all of which he ultimately succeeded in reconciling to 
the new form of government. 

In India, the terms rent and revenue are so nearly syno*- 
nimous, that the distinction of payers and receivers of revenue 
alflirds a pretty complete classification of the mass of population. 
The former class throughout the Peshwa’s dominions, though 
Hindoos by race and in religious tenets, were very partially of 
the Mahratta nation; and having ex|ierienced that most odious 
form of fiscal extortion, the farming system under the admini- 
^ration of Brahmins* and Mahrattas, needed only the assurance 

• It has frequaitly been remarked, tlwt a Hindoo is always a more avaricious 
and pitiless extortioner than a MfXMSulman. Great subtleness, miwcaried patience^ 
and a never satiated desire of accumulation, distingiush the Hinddo aU over India; 
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of Riture protection to throiv off at^^^noe the yoke under whidi 
they groaned. To change it for any that pronlised to be limiter, 
was to them a most desirable occurrence. Mr. Elphinstone’s 
proclamation gave them the guarantee of a direct resort on dl 
occasions to British oRicers, the promise of remissions of tribute 
on account of military ravage, of protection and equal justice for 
the future, and, what was a greater boon than all, a guarantee 
that they should never again Ikj delivered over to Mahratta 
pilla^ or extortion. The effect of these assurances was per-* 
ceptible in the immediate change of demeanor in the culti¬ 
vating class, who had no sooner lost all apprehension from the 
vengeance Of Bajee Kao than they withheld the revenue from 
his delegates, expelled his officers, and voluntarily brought the 
rents and produce of their villages and towns into the British 
treasuries. 

To give confidence and contentment to the payers of revenue, 
was perhaps the easiest part of the commissioner’s duties. It 
was a far more difficult task, to procure a recognition of the new 
order of things from those, who enjoyed the benefits of the 
existing system—^men of large hopes and expectations, whose 
wealtli, influence, and education, placed superior means of 
obstruction at their disposal. The receivers of revenue or rent 
were of two classes; the rddgious, which, under the Bralpainical 
government of the Peshwas, had engrossed vast possessions, con4 
siderably increased of late by the superstitious peiwonal character 
of the !^rince; and the military and official, 4 tt the head of which 
stood the js^erdars and aneient Mahratta i^amilies. 

To conciliate the religious orders was a very material object. 
Accordingly^ the commissioner’s manifesto expressly set forth 
the murder of Gungadhur Sastree, a Brahmin of the hipest 

while tliere i$ a love of ease and a heedlesshess of the future, which give a libera 
(Cast to the character of the Moosulman,. The latter ako is fond of popularity, and 
frequently regards name beyond wealth. ' . 
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caste, as the original cause of the breach that had taken place 
between the Britilh Government and the Mahratta sovereign; 
and held out a distinct assurance, that all existing establishments 
for religious purposes should be maintained, and all endowments, 
^^ts, or assignments made before the war, be held inviolate. 
To increase the effect of these public professions, Mr. Elphin- 
sione took the earliest opportunity, after the battle of Ashtec^ 
to repair in ))erson to Wye, a place of high repute for Hindoo 
sanctity, whither the principal Brahmins and several moderate 
men, who desired to stand aloof from the contest, WTre known 
to have retired. There he convoked a general assembly, and 
repeated verbally before them the assurances contained in his 
expose, so as to leave aU minds satisfied of the sincerity of the 
intentions of the British Government towards them, and con¬ 
tent with the concessions to the interest of the religious orders. 
A similar meeting w^as afterguards convened for the same pur¬ 
pose at Poona; and both there and at Wye presents were dis¬ 
tributed with a liberality, which was intended as some sort of 
compensation to the class for the loss of tliat indiscriminate 
bounty, with which the Peshwas were wont to lavish gills and 
largesses at festivals and on other occasions of rejoicing. The 
present expense of this measure was doubtless considerable; 
but it produced a favourable disposition, or at least served to 
stifle the jealousy of a jiow'erful body, whose neutrality more 
than repaid the sacrifice. 

The mihtary and official class, which can hardly be considered 
separately in a Mahratta community, in ihe shape of jageers 
and military tenures, liad appropriated upwards of one half of 
the ordinary revenue of the whole territory. It yet remained 
to reconcile this important body to the new order of things. 

The re-establishment of the Suttara Raja, in the very seat 
of the ancient power and splendour of his race, was well adapted 
to reconcile the older Mahratta families to the annihilation of 
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more r^ent title and authority of P^hwa. It had theiur- 
ther effect of rendering the cause of Bajee Kao rather a personal 
than a national one; more especially as the commissioner's ma¬ 
nifesto contained the promise to all, who might submit within 
two months of its date*, of enjoying in perpetuity, under British 
guarantee, whatever lands they might at the time be jmssessed 
of. Hence the great families saw, that they had themselves 
nothing at stake, so they did but stand aloof or withdraw from 
the scene of action, while Bajee Kao on one hand and the British 
on the other were contending for the mastery. Besides, there 
were amongst the jageerdars many, who were indebted to the 
very guarantee now proffered for what they actually held, and 
none but what were well able to appreciate the value of the 
offer, and to set the superior security of property it afforded in 
comparison with the capricious duration of a desjiot’s favor. 
To these motives are to be referred the frequent submissions of 
tlie groat families, that we have had occasion to record as having 
been tendered immediately after the battle of Ashtee. The 
fear of forfeiting their lands to the victors then began to exceed 
their apprehension of Bajee Kao's vengeance, and quickened the 
detennination of the generality. But tlie indigent of the mili> 
tary class were not to%e won over by the same motives; for they 
had uoUiing to lose. Many of the old families too, fro|n pride 
or from principle, resolved still to share tlie fortunes of tlieir 
prince. Wherefore, until the spirit of military adventure should 
have been subdued by a more lively fear than had yet been 
created, nothmg could be hoped, while every thing was to be 
apprehended from the jealousy, with which it w'as natural the 
new order of tilings should be regarded by tliose, who suffered 
in the diange. This object was fbrtimately,.accomplished to the 
utmost extent tliat could be desired, by th# result of the two 
affairs of Soonee and Solapoor. The fugitives from both returned 

. * 12tli of February. The term aspired five days before the rout of Sooner. • 
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humbled to their homes, and showed in all their acts, that theii^ 
minds were prepared for ever to abandon their calling with all 
its ambitious hopes and vicissitudes, or to be content with the 
moderate provision allotted to those who accepted employment 
in our Stibundee establishment. As an act of poli<?y, the levies 
of men for this force were carried to a considerable extent, in 
order to furnish the means of livelihood to many that must else 
have been left wholly destitute. Nor, indeed, coidd their ser\ices 
have been well dispensed mlh; for the regular army was uncxjual 
even to furnish garrisons for the forts reduced, much less \\’£ts it 
in a condition to jwovide detachments for the duties of internal 
administration. Jly denouncing and rigorously enforcing the 
penalty of instant militaiy execution to all persons guilty ol' 
plundering on their return, and at the same time decbiring every 
one’s home to be a secure retreat to such as sought it with 
peaceable intentions, the late dominions of the .P^‘shwa were, 
immediately on their subjugation, ])reserved in as perfec;! tran¬ 
quillity, as in a season of’ profound peace. No small crc?dit is 
due for the complete attainment of this object, considering the 
vast influx of military rabble, that followed the rout of the 
Mahratta army at Soonee, and the distressed circumstances in 
which all returned from the field. Previous orders had been 
issued ta note the names of all the runagates, but to leave them 
unmolested, unless guilty of excess; and proclamation had been 
made to the same cficct. Thus, for their own security,-it became 
a matter of scrupulous caution with the fugitives, to avoid ren¬ 
dering themselves obnoxious to the penalty. It deserves to be 
recorded, that a comparison of the excesses, which followed the 
dissolution of the P<}shwa*s tumultuary host, with those incident 
to a large and sudden reduction of the troops of an European 
state, on the conclusion of a peace or other similar occasion, 
wotdd even have exhibited a result in favour of the Indian 
executive. 

3 G 
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Such were the measures adopted for Uie redamatioii of the 
military classes; and their minds had been so impressed with 
awe, as well by the forecast of airrangement with which they 
had found themselves encountered at every step, as by the 
astonishing successes obtained from them by mere handfuls of 
disciplined troops, that, even before the knowledge of Bajee 
Kao’s personal submission, the mo^ sanguine and presumptuous 
had become sensible of the imix)t^ce of their utmost elforts, 
and were well prepared to take the llw,|rom our dictation. 

Of the mercantile dass, as forming a distinct interest and a 
constituent part of the pojmlation of Bajee Kao’s dominions, we 
have taken no account, liecause in fact the humeas of India, 
though many of them absolutely rolling in w'calth, are rather a 
despised caste, little remarkable for public spirit on any occasion, 
occupied in the exclusive pursuit of sordid and selfish gain, pos- 
sessed of no influence beyond the waUs of the populous towns, 
and even there generally subservient to the govermnent of the 
passing hour. The security of property and of public credit, 
universally attendant on the introduction of the British au¬ 
thority, probably made them rather wish for our establishment, 
and secured their lin;^ted good offices in our favour; but Bajee 
Kao also had a strong party amongst them; as indeed might 
any one else have had, who possessed but the means of pur¬ 
chasing their fervices. 

These details of Mr. Elphinstone’s general plan for the sei^ 
tlconent of the conquered dominions of the Pdsliwa, have a very 
partial application to the province of Kand6sh. The greater 
part of this district had been usurped by Arab colonists, who 
could hardly be expected to be influenced by the motives of 
submission, that had operated so extensively upon the Mahratta 
inhabitants. Fortunately, the Arabs had proved tyrants in the 
exemse uf their usurped authority, and the body of the people 
were consequently di^hrous of shaking them off; at the same 
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time, they were not sufficiently numerous to hope successfully 
to cope single handed with the British power. The condition 
of submission offered to them by our polity was, however, nothing 
short of retransportation to their native wilds of Arabia; and, as 
this involved the sacrifice at once of aU their past acquisitions, 
and of all their future prospects, the intrusive race was driven 
to desperation, and resolved, to defend their possession to the 
last. The Arabs of Kand6sh were undoubtedly no better than 
lawless buccaneers, eqjialty incapable of regular militiiry dis¬ 
cipline, or of systematic political subordination; their expulsion 
was, therefore, a matter of absolute necessity. Accordingly, 
Captain Briggs, when he commenced the work of reducing the 
province, declared by proclamation, that such were the only 
terms, upon which the military of the Arab nation could be 
allowed to capitulate. He offered, however, that the British 
Government should be at the exi^ensc of their transport back 
to Arabia, and of discharging any actual arrears of pay. 

With these views towards the intrusive Arabs, though guided 
in respect to the rest of the pojmlation by the principles so 
successfully acted upon by Mr. El]>hinstone, the subjugation of 
Kand^sh was undertaken almut the middle of May. As the 
divisions of Brigadier-Generals Doveton and Sraitli were then 
both employed in the pursuit of Bajee Bao, Lieutenant-Colonel 
M‘I)owal’s force of about 1100 firelocks, and the garrisons of 
Taln6r and Sindwji, were the only regular troops immediately 
applicable to the servicq, The Arabs had concentrated their 
force at MalugAon, a fort of more than ordinary strength; and 
Captain Briggs, conceiving that he had established an under¬ 
standing with part of the garrison through Baja Bahadhur, late 
jageerdar of the place, until ite forcible occupation by the Arabs, 
who now held him in a kind of tliruldom, resolved to make his 
first attack upon this point. On the 15th of May, Lieutenant- 
Colon^ M*Dowal approached within five, miles of Malug^on; 
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Haj^ Bahadlrariiow represented, tkot the Arabs in .the fiirt ^ivefe 
well dis|K)sed, and desired the aid of our troops to overawe those 
in the Petta, lor which purpose he pointed out a position be¬ 
tween the two for the detaclunent to occupy. Captain 
wa.s inclined to place confidence in these professions of the Haja; 
but Lieutenunt-Colonel M‘Dowal suggested, that, before taking 
up so hazardous a i)osition, the? fidelity of the garrison in the 
fort should be put to the test, by demanding the admission of a 
few com}>anies of our troops. The demand was made and re¬ 
jected with scum, as was also the offer of arrears, together with 
an advance for subsistence until such time as the Arabs might 
reach their native country. Indeed, it was soon found, that 
preparations had been m^e for a most obstinate defence, and 
that the siege would require the utmost exc'i tion of courage as 
well as sciences to ensure success. 

The engineers broke ground at night-fall on tl^e 18th of 
Mayj Taeutenant-Colonel M‘Dowal having di.vposed two-thirds 
of his force in working and covering partie.s, in the hope of com¬ 
pleting two batteries in the <;oursc of the night. Thi? arrange¬ 
ments for this purjiose were, howevcM-, no sooner completed, tlpn 
a vigorous sally was made from the fort. Malugfion is situated 
on the Moosce, just above its confiuence with the (iyrna. The 
gri)und chosen by the engineers was on the opposite hank of the 
Moosee, and J.ieutenant-Colonel ]VM)owal gave'orders to his 
covering parties, not to fire a shot until the enemy should have 
crossed the river. Immediately, there^re, that the firing began, 
Colonel M‘Dowal, perceiving the determined nature of the attack, 
ordered down the whole of the troops that remained in camp to 
support tlie covering parties. IVIajor Andrews, with a few men 
of the Madras European regiment, was the first to arrive on the 
scene of action. He found the Arabs within twenty paces of 
the working paHy, driving our advanced posts in'^before thcih. 
He was fortunate in being able to check liheir further progress, 
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and ultimately to rally the covering parties and drive the miemy 
back with considerable loss: the Major, however, himself received 
a shot through the shoulder; while Lieutenant Davis, tlie senior 
engineer, who hastened forward on the alarm with a party from 
the trenches, was shot dead by the Arabs iji their retreat. In 
him the service lost one of the most distinguished officers of the 
Madras estabbshment: though young in rank, he hud seen more 
desperate service than had fallen to the lot of most colonels*. 
The besiegers had altogether twenty-one killed iiiul wounded 
by this sally, chiefly of the Eurojiean regiment. Kotwitlisland- 
ing this attempt to interrupt their operations, the work was 
completed according to the original intention; and, in the course 
of the night, two batteries were thrown uj> within 500 yards of 
the fort. 

However, aftt'r this sample of the opposition he was to 
expect, Lieutenant^Colonel jM‘Do\val summoned to his aid 
every reinforcement he could procure, and thus collectetl from 
different quarto's almut OOO more infantry, and 500 irregidar 
horse from Hindoostan, who had joined before the 2Sd ol’ May. 
By the S8th of the month, the breach in the curtain t)f the fort 
appeared to be practicrable, and the defence, as well of the I'am- 
part as of a fausse-l)ratfv at its foot, seemed for the most part to 
be destroyed. At the same time, laeutenant-C'olonel M‘l)owal 
found his ammunition on tlie point of fliiling, wliicli determined 
him to try the chance of an assault. I’he exact nature of the 
defences of the ditch apd those ol* the covered W’uy beyond it 
were not known; but all that was visible above the glacis had 
been levelled by our fire. Under tliese circumstances, a few 

* He had o^xomfianied Llcutenaut-Culoncl Gillespie into die iort of Vellore 
during the mutiny there, and was [lurticularly distinguished for the cool intrepidity, 
with which from the lop of the gateway he let full a plummet, to ascertain the exact 
situation of the fastening, in order to be sure of the direction of hia fire, when the 
galloper should arrive with which it waa intended to blow open the ^te. 
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remaming shelli, that had been ei^jedally reserved to the last 
for this purpose, were thrown in to dear the breach, and the 
troops advanced to the assault at daybreak on the 29th of May. 
They were led by the surviving engineer officer, Ensign Nattes^ 
followed by a party of sappers and miners, each carrying a bundle 
of wet grass to fill up the ditch if necessary. On arriving at the 
verge of tlie outwork beyond the ditch, it was found, tliat the 
rubbish of a low wall that had stood there had carefully been 
removed, and that beyond it the Arabs had dug a trench so 
deep, that it was impossible to descend from the glacis. Ensign 
Nattes was killed on its verge, while in the act of pronouncing 
the word “ impracticable.” The troops were, however, unwill¬ 
ing to desist; but Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Dow'al, finding that 
the breach had further been cut oft* from the works on either 
side, and that loopholed traverses had been erected to bear 
right upon it from within, while the trendi above described 
made the attempt to pass forward hopeless, recalled the storm¬ 
ing party, but not till Major Greenhill, the ofticer in command, 
and tliree other officers, had been wounded, and the engineer 
abovementioned killed. A simultaneous attack, made on the 
Petta by a party led by Lieutenant-Colonel Matthew Stcw^art, 
was completely successful, the place being carried sword in hand. 

Upon this fmlure, Lieutenmit-Colonel M‘Dowal, having ex¬ 
pended all his ammunition, and being determined nevertheless 
not to move from before the place till its fall, turned the si^e 
into a blockade, and solicited further reinforcements, especially 
of artillery, from all quarters. 

Brigadier-General Smith had by this time returned te Seroor, 
with the greater part of the light force he had carried eastward 
in pui;^uit of Bajee Bao. He immediately ordered oft an ad¬ 
ditional train and a fi*esh supply of stores from the dep6t at 
Ahmednugurh, accompanied a strong reinforceiaent of Eu¬ 
ropeans, and a native battahon under the oommaiul of Mijor 
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Watstm. The convoy arrived on the 9th of Jmus, up to which 
date little had been done since the frilurc of the assault, except 
that three mines had been commenced from the Petta; but^ as 
the fort was built on a rock foundation, tliat plan of attack was 
abandoned. By the 11th of June, a battery of five heavy mortars 
and four howitzers was completed, and opened its fire at day* 
break. The besiegers had discovered the situation of the prin¬ 
cipal magazine; and, in the course of the day, upwards of 800 
shells were thrown principally in that direction, by which means 
it was at length fired, and exploded with a tremendous crash, 
blowing about tliirty feet of the curtain outwards into the ditch, 
and at the same destroying and wounding many of the garrison. 

The Arabs now found their situation hopeless. Fearing 
that a longer resistance would bring on them a similar fate to 
what their comrades had met with at Taln6r, they sent two 
jemadars on the morning of the 12th of June, to ask on what 
terms they would be admitted to surrender. Lieutenant-Colonel 
M‘Dowal replied, at discretion, for otlier terms could not now be 
granted. The jemadars returned; and, on the morning of the 
l^lth, Ul)dool Kadur, the princii>al of the Arab chiefs, came out 
and declared, that the garrison were prepared to siurender at 
discretion, but urgently solicited a written assurance that their 
lives should be spared. These freebooters had no accurate 
conception of the meaning attadied, by the usages of European 
warfare, to the term surrender at discretion; and tlie recent 
occurrence at Talner had made them yet more suspicious and 
distrustful than before. Lieutenant-Colonel M^Dowal, there¬ 
fore, out of consideration for this feeling, declared his readiness 
to give th£f written assurance of their lives being safe; and, in 
order fiirther to encourage them, engaged that they should be 
well treaty .By aome mistake, however, the Mahratta Moon- 
shee, who received orders to write a letter to this effect, used 
e::qirossiozi8 capable of a much more extenrive iid«zpietiition 
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than was intended; promising to do " whaterer was mest .ad^- 
“ vantageous for the garrison; that letters shouH be writteD 
“ regarding the pay; that the British Government should be 
^ at the expense of feeding and recovering the sick ; and that 
“ the Arabs should not want any thing till they readied the 
places where they wished to gothis latter expression being 
a mistake for “ where it was intended to send them.” Ubdool, 
Ivadur, liaving obtained this written paper, marched out on .the 
morning of the 14th with the survivors of the garrison, SGO 
Arabs and about sixty Hindoostanees, when the whole laid 
down their arms on the glacis, and surrendered themselves 
])risoners of war. The Lieutenant-Colonel now wished to 
transfer his prisoners to the jK>litical agent, Captain Briggs, with 
a view to their transporbition back to their native country; but 
that otiicer, conceiving the terms of the WTitten letter not to 
warrant such treatment of the garrison, declined to take charge 
of them. Colonel MT)owal declared the letter to have con¬ 
veyed a mere assurance of clemency after compliance with his 
terms, wliich were, surrrcnder at distTCtion; that, consequently, 
it ought not and was never intended to Ihnit ihe right of dis- 
])osing of the prisoners according to the original conditions. 
I'he point was, however, referred to Mr. Elphinstone, who de¬ 
termined to allow the Arabs the utmost advantage they could 
be entitled to, by the most favourable construction of the terms 
of the letter; and, as there was a kind of a promise of good 
offices for the recovery of the pay due to the garrison, as well 
as an expression admitting of a construction, that they were to 
go where they wished, he ordered the whole arrears to be paid 
up to them from the Government treasury, and that they should 
immediately be released, and furnished with a safe conduct, and 
money to supply their wants, tiU they reached any place they 
might prefer to retire to. 

The capture of MalugAon was the last operatien of any con^ 
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sequence in the territories of Bajee Rao. The rest of Kand^sK 
submitted mth little resistance; and the disposition of troops 
fer the maintenance of order, and for the immediate puuishmeht 
of any insurrectionary attempt or other interruption of the 
public tranquillity, became the only remaining requisite for the 
complete settlement of the country. The province of Kand^sh 
continued, however, for some time to be the scene of more dis¬ 
turbance, than was experienced in other parts of the Pt^shwa’s 
late dominions; which was partly owing to the clashing of the 
various Mahratta authorities anterior to the establishment of 
our influence; which had brought the province to the lowest 
possible pitch of disorganisation, and partly to Sindheea^s con¬ 
tinued retention of his former interest within it. But an 
arrangement is now in progress, by which it is hoped to remedy 
this latter inconvenience. 
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GENERAL RESULT. 

Objects of this chapter—political result—Dukhun—SuttaraRaja^Bhooslar-prNieimi 
—liindoostan—Holkw—Nuwab of Bhop&l—Ameer Khan—Ghufoor Khan— 
Reflections—Rajpoot princes—Kota—peculiarity in tlic treajty—Joudhpoor— 
Oodeepoor—Captain Tod's arrangements—convention of Thidcoors—an<l con¬ 
stitution fixed—Boondec—Bhikancer—?Jcsulnieer—Jypoor—indecision—treaty 
concluded—State of .Typoor—plan for its settlement—Raja's death—New mili¬ 
tary posts in Hindoostan—Sindheca—His present condition—external relations 
—internal government—how remedied—Auxiliary horse—Fate of sirdura— 
Baptiste—Ba}>oo Sindlieca—Effect of their ruin—Probable issue—General 
reflections—Financial result—character of Indian revenue—Financitd condition 
in 1814 —in subsecpicnt years—Result up to 1818 —Home supplies—Value of 
territorial acquisitions—Comparative view—Home territorial charges explained 
—General reflections. 


= Wk have now arrived at the close of the narrative of the 
important military transactions, that occupied the season of 
1817-18. But the account, which it has thus been attempted 
to give of what passed in that eventful season, would obviously 
be incomplete, were it to end here, without entering upon the 
more difficult, though necessary task, of presenting a summaj^ 
of the* political state, that has resulted to India from the widely 
extend^ operations above described; nor is it to be expected, 
tbat tlie public of England will rest satisfied, withqut a short 
statement of the financial advantages, that have accrued to the 
nation from the successful exertions its Indian servants. To 
bring these two important subjects distinctly under view ^vill be 
the business oft this cemeLuding chapter. 
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Before we notice the general outlines of the new political 
condition, in which India has been left by the events of the 
camjmign, it will be necessary shortly to rec^itulate, in the first 
place, the arrangements made with the greater powers, with 
whom the course of affairs successively embroiled us, and after¬ 
wards to take a similar notice of the minor transactions of a 
political nature, which have been purposely reserved to be 
brought together in one view, on the eve of the termination of 
our narrative. 

The whole of the P^shwa's late dominions are now in¬ 
corporated with the former conquests of the British nation, 
excepting that part allotted to form a dependent sovereignty 
for the Raja of Suttara. The territory assigned for that pur¬ 
pose lies within the following limits: the great range of 
western GhAts on the west, the Warner and Kishna rivers to 
the south, the Neera and Bheema to the north, and the frontier 
of the Nizam’s dominions to the cast. Of this territory, lands 
to the value of about 17 lack rupees jier annum arc still held in 
Jageer by the old feudatories of the Pt^shwa, whose allegiance 
and obligationshof service have been transferred to the British 
Government. The net resources of the Raja, therefore, cannot 
be regarded as beyond 15 or 16 lack, a revenue, which is far 
too little to confer much political influence or consideration. 
The chief claim of the Raja to be dealt with as a distinct 
political interest must arise from the recollection, still fondly 
cherished by the Mahrattas, of* the former splendour of the 
&mily, and from the respect, which long custom may still attach 
to its offices and employments, notwithstanding the inadequate 
and economical scale of its establishment under the present 
system. 

' The personal character of the Raja, Noor Nerayun, is 
represent^ to be not deficient in natural acuteness, thoug^i, 
from youth and the defects of educatkm, utterly devoid of aU 
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iabistantial imdwiedge, a^d aa ignoitmt df t^iu^eei^ 
trorld, as well versed in' the outwaid foniiis and oei^ni€»!ltiids 
royalty. The country designed for his prineipdity waei in Ihe 
first instance occupied directly by the Bridsh authorities, and 
Captain Grant was appointed by Mr. Elphinstone to superki^ 
tend its administration, on the same principles as were observed 
throughout the territory permanently assumed to ourselyes. 
This arrangement vill continue until the country becomes more 
tranquil and settled; when the transfer will be made by de¬ 
grees, according as the llaia's character and competence for such 
a triist may unfold themselves, and justify the reposal of such a 
confidence in him. In the mean time, the i%venues are care- 
fully brought to the account of the Suttara Government; nor 
do the British authorities interfere with the domestic concerns 
of the Baja, or his disposal of the surplus after defraying the 
charges of management, and of some indispensable establish¬ 
ments.'* 

Such is the character of the states that now occupies, in the 
political horizon, the space so latdy filled by the mischievous 
court of Bajee llao. The Mahratta families undoubtedly still 
look up in soTfie degree to the Suttara Raja as their legitimate 
and hereditary superior; but their entire independence of the 
family has been secured, by transferring the obligations of 
allegiance exclusively to the British Government. The Bajfis 
of Suttara will, therefore, henceforward find in them rivals 
rather than subjects, ^d must eventually mid rapidly sink into 
the rank of equals; notwithstanding the broad line of nominal 
distinction, that must alwa^ separate this from the r^ -trf thfe 
Mahratta families; in the scale of rank and impoHanoe. The 
motives of hope and fear, the only props ,by which a‘claim 
real superiority could be sustained, are not athongst the instru¬ 
ments ^pdwer left at the Baja*s disposd. 

Nhxt td^the aettlement^^ the the Boomi state^tihe 
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aiaraagement iQd^ mth tbe Bhoo^ is the object most worthy 
of oo&sideratioii. The extensive sacrifices demanded of this 
state, upon Appa Saheb’s restoration to the., guddee, left to the 
Bhooala little more than half of the resources he possessed 
hefiire the war; mad, in the internal < administration of the 
residue, our right of direct control was made a matter of spcdal 
stifHilation. Upon the discovery of Appa Saheb’s continued 
infiddity, his person was secured, and his deposition became an 
act of necessity. The Bhoosla state may be regarded as having 
been then placed at our feet a second time; nor was there any 
thing to prevent the Governor-General from moulding it to 
wliatever shape might best accord with his views, to the extent 
even of occupying the whole for bis own nation, had he been so 
minded. The state was, however,* already sufficiently reduced 
for the Gomjdetion of his plans, and the Marquess of Hastings, 
in confirming the deposition of our faithless ally, directed his 
successor to be seated on the guddee, without alteration of the 
terras, mpon wliich Appa Saheb had been reinstated in the 
preceding .Taiiuary. His subsequent escape during his con¬ 
veyance to AUaliabad made no change in this determination.; 
and, instead of delaying its execution, rendered it the more 
necessary to use despatch, in giving a settled form to the 
government, which it had been resolved to establish in his 
stead. 

The Marquess of Hastings issued his final orders to this 
effect on the 18th of June; and they were carried completely 
into execution before the dose of the month. The reader wiU 
have anticipated, that the grandson of Ragoojee Bhoosla was 
destined for the succession; and he was accordingly placed 
upon the guddee by the name of Bajee Rao Bhoosla. Buka 
Baee was constituted regent during tlie new Baja’s minority, 
and Nerayun Pundit placed at the head of the ministry. .Tl^ 
nlan wes recommended by his fidelity, rather than hh talents or 
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ticatber ^liie ^uWSfieiiee .Her the haMts>o£^.biidiie88^J3eoesBeu^^^ 
ccnidiict 49^ fCdbUcthe pxeseiii uniseiimstanceftoof 
di^SSefulty; imd the imposi^Uity^ £bndm^ amongst the moxe 
Teispectable ef the old offieem of^the’*^dg{M30£ 
peFsons fitted by eapacity and experience for the executlye 
duties ef the admiiiistmtion, led Ms. Jenkins U> depart irom 
4he ori^nal plaii^l axid,*while the present embarrassments lasted, 
to employ British officers in the principal departments of the 
state. Over these he exercised lumself a geam'al ^ntrol and 
atiperviskm, though in the Kaja’s name. The arrangement was 
sanctioned provisionally by the Governor-General; but the Re¬ 
sident was directed to bear in mind the eventual revertence 
of the administration to the native authorities, and to frame 
all his acts ^with reference to that transfer. It will readily be 
imagined, that this anomalous form of government was not 
without its inconveniences; nor would it have been adopted, 
had the court of N^poor yielded proper materials*for the 
formation of a respectable native ministry, whose fidelity could 
•he relied on. However, with the view a£ gratifying the family 
of the young Baja, and giving every practicable weight and 
respectability to the new government, Goqjaba Dada, a relation 
of the BboosLa, of whom mention has before been made, and 
who had all along been attached to the party of Buka Baee, 
was called down from Allahabad, whither he had retired to 
avoid, the jealoui^ of Appa Saheb, and joined with Nerayun 
Pundit in the nominal administration. By this means, an 
efficient executive was estaUished, which was too sensible of 
its dependence on the support of the British, not to co-operate 
heartily in the measures taken fbr preserving the tranquillity 
of the country* and in the effiwts made .tq^ prevent the conta- 
guMitt estunplie (^.msuiTectioii, set 1^.. the Go&nds of the Molui- 
deohiilsjvfifoni'spreading Q£Jtlie^teixit(9a?y*4 equally 
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wild and difficult of' access. Nevertl^elcsa^ tibe, Inffiieiice o$f Appa 
Saheb succeeded in raisii^ the hiU eaiintiy tp the east 4 >f Ka¬ 
poor, and a partial jdsiiig was likewise effieeted. m other, quar¬ 
ters during the season of the rains. At Kumpta, and in t]^ 
Lanjhee biUs, an insiAection was organised by a man of the 
name of Ghimna Pot^l, little inferior in importance to that.pf 
the Mohadeo range. Put some British detachments took the 
field from N4gpoor,'in August, notwitlistanding the seventy of 
the rainy season; anch by a series of wellrtcombined operations, 
this rebellious disposition was put down before the close of 
September. The service was one of m&oite suffiiring from 
fatigue, ex].)osui%^ and unhealthiness of the climate; and there 
were several very brilliant exploits peribrmcxl in the course of 
it. By the return of the cold season, resistance was confined 
to that portion of the hilly trac;t, in which Appa Saheb , had first 
taken refiige; and intclligtmce has just arrived of his cxpiUsion 
thence towards Aseergurh, the capture* of which strong hold, 
if he there sliould seek an asylum, will soon bring the war to. an 
end. Yet it must not be concealcjtl, that the whole territory of 

this state is still, and must long continue, in a very unsettled 

% 

* * Appa Snheb did take refuge there, and the place was consequently invited 

about the middle of March. The Killudar, Juswunt Rao Lar, surrenderod at discre¬ 
tion on the 9tli of April; but Appa Saheb had escaped in disguise before the in¬ 
vestiture was complete. Cheetoo was killed by a tiger in tlie tuijoining junguls, in 
which he sought Concealment, onbciiig refused adniittanoc into the fort. Tiic par.^ 
ticulars of this tragical deatli may perhaps be interesting. jpTt appears, diat Cheetoo 
and his son accompanied tJieex-Raja in his flight from the hills; bnt, on their pre¬ 
senting themselves at die gate t^Aseer, the Kiliodar consented to admit Appa Saheb 
alone, desiring the Pindarees to wait a few days. The vichu^ of the fiat afibeeded 
no protection to the rejected higitives from tlie British detachments approaching in 
pursuit. The father and eon omtsequendy separated; and Cheetoo on horseback 
and unaccompanied, dasl^ through a dongcrousi jungul, in die hcqie of efi&ctii^ 
his escape. ISome days uj^rwards his horse was found grazing near the margin ^ 
the forest; ttpon him, hb furniture^ a bag of 250 rupaee in ooin^ Weral 
and some contmning promiaes of reward from dm acn-Ri^ Ibr o^vioes 
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eoudition; and it will require much moderation and vigilance 
in the executive,, as well as the frequent display of our military 
strength, to establish a settled government in this part of the 
late Mahratta em|ure. 

In order to rivet more firmly the d^»endence of the N^g- 
poor state, the, Governor-General resolved to redimc its military 
establisliment to the lowest possible scale; and to put the contin¬ 
gent, that was to be the sole efficient force on its estalilishment, 
upon the footing which had been found so beneficial in the 
Nizam’s dominions; viz. placing both horse and foot under .the 
command and direction of British officers. The contingent was 
fixed at two battalions of infantry, and 3000 hor^fc ; the former to 
consist of natives of Hindoostan, armed, clothed, and disciplined 
like our regular sepoys: the horse to be raised in the country; 
and it was hoped, that, by leaving this fieltl of employment 
open to the military class, a considerable portion would become 
reconciled to the new order of things. By these arrangements, 
the Bhoosla Raja has l)een reduced to a condition scarcely 
sui^erior to that of the reinstated Raja of Suttara. Both 
princes owe their elevation to the British arms; both are 
young, and incapable of publitf business; At present, the 
government is virtually conducted by the British Resident, 
and his subordinate agents; and measures have been taken for 


which Cheetoo might perform in support of his cause against the British Govent- 
ment. Search was iminediately made for the Pindara; the track of a tiger was 
observed; it was followed, and some articles of dress picked up all clotted with 
blood. A little further on, scattered fragments of the bones of the robber, and 
soon afterwards the head entire, the features of which were recognised to lie those 
of Cheetoo. 

Thus perished the late formidable chief of 20,000 horse-^tlic savage man, by 
his brother savage of the wilderness I an incident worthy of the brush of Salvator 
Rosa, and the pen of a Byron. Mahommed Punna, the ton, was taken soon after 
leaving the gate of Aseer: a compet^t sum was presented to him for the inter¬ 
ment of his father’s mangled remains. 
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the avowed purpose of perpetuating the political dependence of 
both. If there be security for the public tranquillity of this 
district in any system, we may, therefore, surely place confidence 
in one, which has establi.shcxl our direct authority over one half 
of the country, and invested us with all the real jmwer and 
influence over the other. The jmblic may already be con¬ 
gratulated on the successful trial of this system in the ter¬ 
ritories of the Poona state; and, but for the disturbance that 
has necessarily rc*sultcd from ^ppa Saheb’s being still at large, 
a similar degree of quiet might have been enjoyed by the 
subjects of the Ehoosla. 

With the other pomu’S of the Diikhun, the political relations 
of the llritish have remained unaltered. With the Nizam's 
Government there has never arisen a subject of discussion, since 
the confinement of the refractt)ry piinces in Golkonda. I'lie 
power of this state is daily settling more and more in the hands 
of the Pritish i»{irty, at the head of which is Raj.'i ("hundoo LAl^ 
while the apathy oi' the Nizam himself is gradually iiuireasing. 
The territories of this prince are as ill governed as any portion 
of India, sc‘arccly even cxce})ting those of Douhit Rao Sindheca; 
and although the eftici<'n(!y, which tlu; introduction of British 
officers has given to its military establishments, has doubtless 
contributed to the maintenance of ]>ublic order, it has yet 
afforded a very inadeejuafe remedy for the gross abuses and 
C()rruptions of the civil administration, in respect to which the 
British Government has, through motives of delicacy, abstained 
from all direct control or interference. 

So much for the'Dukhun. Wc must now turn our atten¬ 
tion to the politic*al changes effected on the side of Hindoostan, 
and the gi’ounds, on which it is confidently hoped, that the 
annihilation of the habits of predatory adventure will follow, as 
a natural result of our late oiKjrations in that quarter. 

Northward of the Nerbudda, the country wliich liad so long 

3 1 
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been a prey to military despotism, or rather license and anarchy, 
has now been parcciUed out among a number of chiefs, of whom 
sdl but Sindhcea hold their lands of the British Government, 
under the direct obligation, either of feudatory or of tributary 
dependence. J^ven the proud court of the Holkar has fallen to 
this condition; for the contingent of 8000 horse, that it has 
stipulated to maintain from its remaining resources, and to hold 
perpetually at our disposal, can be; regarded in no other light 
than as a feudal oliligalion, although the treaty of alliance with 
this court is nominally of a subsidiary kind. It is true, we have 
on our part engaged to furnish military protetition to the re¬ 
maining territories of the family against any hostile attempt; 
but, in requital for this protective engagement, we have obtained 
in perpetuity the cessions in the Diikhun, and those to the 
north of the Boondee hills, tog<ither with the assignment of all 
the Kajpoot tributes enjoyed by the Holkar. Nor are we tied 
down to the maintenance of any definite force for the purpose, 
or to the occupation of any specified position. I'he obligation 
is, therefore, in effect no other than that of ])rotection by the 
superior lord to his feudatories; and the court of the Holkai* 
has little jireteiisions to a highc’r political rank. In point of 
rcvsources, the state has been so dismeml)ercd by the allotment 
to Ameer Khan, the guaranteed Jageer of Ghufoor Khan, and 
the absolute cessions to ourselves and to our stanch allies of 
Kota and Boondee, that 20 lack may be assumed as the very 
utmost revenue remaining to Mulhar llao. The court has been 
induced to abandon the martial custom of residing in a camp, 
and to fix upon Indore for its future scat of government. The 
territory, though still greatly interwoven with that of Sindhcea, 
is fast recovering under the orderly government of Tanteea Jog, 
backed by the w'oight and influence of the Britisli Eesident and 
of Sir John Malcolm, who still continues invested with the 
general political superintendence of afflurs in that quarter of 
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India. The treaty of Mundisdr, concluded by Sir John Mal¬ 
colm with Tanteea Jo" on the Kith of January, and Kitified by 
the Marquess of Hastings on the 17ih of that month, is tlui 
basis on which tlic present relations of this court are founded; 
and, cx(«pt in the subse{|uent arbitration of some disputed 
points with Sindhcea, and in the adjustment of the frontier 
towards Boondee, with some few other matters of inferior im¬ 
portance, that treaty has sufficed for the traiupiil settlement of 
its affairs. 

Next to the llolkar, the most considerable military chief, 
under the late settlement, is the Nuwab of Bhopal. It has 
been mentioned, that, before the troojjs crosstxl the N eibudda 
in the month of Novemlx^r, the Nuwab signed a ])rehiuinary 
engagement, binding liimself to the conditions, on which the 
Governor-General had signified his consent to admit his fiither 
within the circles of protection; and that, during llie wliole 
ojjcrations, he furnished the contingent rtHjuired of him, and 
heartily exerted himself in the cause. As a nuvard for the 
cordiality displayed by the Nuwab, the Punj-Muhal of Ashta 
Ichawar, &c. along with some other lands parcel of the Vinshore- 
kur*s forfeited jageer, and whence the Pindarecs liad lixpelUnl his 
people, were, on their final dislodgement, annexed to Bhopal, 
whose boundary was by tins addition advanced westward as far 
as the Kalee Sindh. A part of Shujaw ulpoor was subsequently 
added, arid Islamnagurh was obtaintid from Sindlu'ca in his 
favour by the w^ay of negotiation. The ])rincipaUty was thus 
placed on a most respectable footing. I'lie definitive engage¬ 
ment, which permanently fixed the relations of the Nuw^ab, was 
concluded at Bhopal on the 2Gth of January 1818, and ratifietl 
by the Ciovernor-Gencral on the 8th of Alareh following, 'fhe 
contingent he stipulates to funiish is limited t() (>‘00 horse, and 
4(K) foot; a low proportion in reference to the resources of the 
state, but sohxed expressly to favour the Nuwab. As a more 
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substantial mark of consideration, the obligation of jmying 
tribute, in return for the i)rotection we have engaged to aifbrd, 
is "waived in this instance, notwithstanding that the eventual 
payment of 125,000 rupees on this account was an item of 
the preliminary^ agreement, coucIiuIchI with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Adams and Sir John Malcolm in November, llesides, the 
entire occupation of the Sagur territory has rendered it ex¬ 
pedient to station the military force, recpiired to aAve this 
neighbourhood, within the frontiers of that province'; by which 
arrungemept Niizur Alahommed is relieved from the obligation 
of furnishing a cantonment, and surrendering a fort to be con¬ 
verted into a d(‘i)dt for a stationary British force within his 
territory, which had also been a part of his original contract. 

Ami’cr Khan, notwithstanding the consideration he Imforc 
cnjoyc'd as the head of the J’atan militai^, occu]n(^s now a 
rank secondary to the Bhopal Niiwab. 11 is ))ossc‘ssions are 
so scattered and disconnectc'd, that it will be* long belbre 
any thing like order can be introduced into his affairs, even 
after he shall be rc'licvcd from his pecuniary difliculties, and 
from the continued irajiorlunity of his hungry troops and fol¬ 
lowers. Tie holds Seronj in Malwa, and 'I'onk on the Banas, 
whicTi may be c*onsidered as his tu'o principal possessions; but 
there is sc'arcely a district of Bajpootana, or of tlu^ country east 
of the Chumbul, in wTiich he has not some Ibrt or assignnn'ut of 
lands, or some j)ending cTaim. I’he removal of all his thanas, 
or military })osts, to hold in check the cjountry he had usurped, 
was the first result of the treaties concduclcd with Jypoor and 
Joudhpoor. Yet he still holds some places previously obtained 
from those Bajas by the llolkar, and by that chicjf assigned to 
him; for the terms of his t'ugfigeraent with the British (iovem- 
ment secure to him all lands wiiich he held hy grant from the 
Holkar,his former m«'istcr, and deprive him of such only as were 
the fruits of his own unauthorized j)redatory career. He advanexsd 
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a claim to tlie lands guaranteed in Jageer to Ghufoor Klian, 
allt^ging that cliiel* to have been merely an i^ent or manager, 
set over them on his behalf; nor is it by any means im])robable, 
that such may have Ix^en the origin of ( ihuJbor Khan’s title; 
but as, in the laU; settlement with the llolkar, the present con¬ 
dition of <:ihiifoor Khan had introduced the stipulations i’or his 
benefit, it was not deemed advisable to be over scrujmlous in 
tracing the oiigin of his title; and the Governor-tieneral's 
aw'ard rejected the claim : nor would his I.ordship jjermit ihc^ 
feudal allegianct*, due by (ihufoor Khan, to be transferretl from 
the Holkar to the Patan, as solicited by Ameer Khan. How¬ 
ever, as ojie Kte]> towards the consolidation of this tthief's pos¬ 
sessions, lhim}>oora, wliich had been ceded by the Holkar to 
ourstdves, has been conl’erred upon him, and it is further in 
contemplation to ijivest Ins son with a Jageer. 

'iliere was an t)bvious adviuitage in raising the Ilhopal 
NuAvab and these two Patan adventurers to consideration in 
this particidar j)art of Jjidia, in order that they might form a 
counterpoise to the ])reponderating influence of the Hindoos, 
w ho otherwise w’^ould have been sole mast ers of the w hole ct)unlry. 
No doubt, there exists at present very little community of 
feeling between tlic iSIahrattas and tl«j Kajpoots; for, though 
both are c(|ually of the Hindoo faith, and of the Khutree caste, 
they hav(> for gt‘nerations Ihhui at Avar Avitli ea(Ji other, and the 
memory of ]>{ist injuritJs will for a long time survive tlie establish¬ 
ment of outAA’ard traiupiillity. Still, as there is this common bond 
of union, it will not be thought an act of iieedltjss j)recaution to 
guard against the jwssibility of revolution, hoAAcver faint or 
remote. It must be recollected, that these same liaji)oots w ere 
the means of leading the Alahratta to the gatt's of’Hehh'e; and 
their union Avith the Hindoos of the Dukhun it Avas, that drove 
the Moosuhnans to seek the foreign aid of the Alxlalees, and 
thus brought on the crisis, that, by tlicir mutual destruction at 
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Paneeput, opened the door for a few skilful Europeans, to raise 
upon their ruins the fabric of that power, which now holds them 
all in equal thraldom. 

Reserving the still unadjusted relations with Sindheca to our 
latest notice, we shall now proceed to detail the reiq)ective 
arrangements with the several Rajpoot princes. 

In poijit of rank, tlie Oodeepoor Rana is entitled to the first 
place in our consideration, as being the descendant of the family 
that opposed the Emperor Akbur in the field. All the otlier 
Rajpoots regard him with the deference of acknonledged infe¬ 
riority, even those that owe him no allegiance. Under our new 
system, however, each Raja was to be recognised as distinct 
from the rest, and the condition of all to lie that of protected 
independence. It will, therefore, be most conveniait to observe 
the order, in which the several arrangements were concluded. 

It was to J\Ir. Metctalfe, the Residinit at Dehlec, that the 


Governor-General intrusted the execution of his plans in relation 
to the Rajpoot staters; and the reader lias already been apprized, 
that, at the commencement of the campaign, he addressed a 
circular letter to them aU, calling upon them to send agimts 
with full powers to Dehlee, if they wished to participate in the 
advantages of the league about to be formed. None of them 
failed to send a plenipotentiarj', for all w'ere anxious to be 
relieved from their existing burthens and oppressions, more 
especially those resulting from the laxity of the Mahratta 
managenmnt. In those where the goveniment w^as exercised 
with any clticiency and order, tliere w as no difficulty experienced 
in settling the terms of the alliance to lx; formed with the British. 
To them it was proposed, that any tribute, demandable under a 
fixed agreement with a Mahratta or a I*atan chiefj should be 
paid directly into the British treasury at Dehlee, leaving us to 
account for it to the party to whom it might be due. This w’as 
accompanied with a tender of protection against external attack. 
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on the usual condition of abslainini^ from constructing new 
relations with other powers, and submitting to our arbitration 
of all external disputes. 

The first to conclude a'treaty upon this basis, w’as Zalim 
Singh Ilaj-Rana, or manager, of Koto, whose agent at Dehlee 
signed the engagement on the 26th of December, which was 
ratified by the Manpiess of Hastings on the (>th of January 
following. The tribute, which this chief owed to the Mahrattas^ 
was three lacks, reduced by admitted allowances and deductions 
to 257,600 rupees of the country (Cioman-sluihee), equal to 
244,720 rupees Dehlee currenc^y. To this were to be added 
19,997 rupees Dehlee currency, due from the relations of the 
family, under the designation of the seven kotrees or houses; 
so that altogcjther the tribute of Kota payable at Dehlee 
amounted to 261,717 rupees Dehlee currency. It will not be 
necessary to state the particular stipulations of the protiH'tive 
alliance concluded with ZaliH Singh, as they corresj)onded with 
those of similar engagements with the other chiefs of this (Jass. 
There was, howe\ er, a peculiaiity in the engagtmient so charac¬ 
teristic of the Rajpoot character, that it ought not to be omitted. 
The Raja of Kota is still living; but Zalim has long held him 
in stricit surveillance, and in fact a prisoner in the fort of Gagroon, 
while he himself sways with a vigorous hand tin; whok; power 
of tin; state. Conformably to the principle of regarding occu- 
jjancy as the rule of right, the Marquess of Hastings was jn*e- 
pared to have couclud(‘d the treaty for Koto directly with Zalim 
Singh, without reference to the legitimate but captive Raja, and 
to have guaranteed the succession to his heirs; but the Raj- 
Rana liimself would not hear of such a proceeding; and accord¬ 
ingly, at his own suggestion, the treaty has been nnule with the 
Raja Kishwur Singh, to whom and his heirs the Raj is guaran¬ 
teed, but with a reservation of the pow ers of administration to 
Zalim Singh and his heirs for ever, under the title of Dewan. 
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Zalim, as well after the ratification, as during the negotiation 
of the treaty, proved a useful ally against the l*indare(»i, and 
was rc%vard€»d for his zeal by the iicquisition in personal sove¬ 
reignty of four p(?rgunnas he had larmed of the Holkar, and by 
a very favourable consideration in the arrangements subsequently 
made with Sindheea, to whom he owed tribute for Shahabad, 
and aiTears of rent for some other places held in fann of that 
prince. 

'fbc second in order of the Ila-jpoot princes to sign his en¬ 
gagements with the British Government, was Baja Man-Singh 
of Joudhjioor. This prince had siiiflTcd scwerely from the 
irr(^gular exactions of the I’atans, though the Sindlieca was the 
only power to whom he owed legitimate allegiance or tribute, 
'file nominal amount due to that durbar was 180,000 rupees 
])er annum, but the allowed deductions reduced it to little more 
than the haltj viz. 97,000 rupees Dehlee currenev, at which rate 
it was therefore fixetl by the trea^H^ But it aj)peared aftt'rwards, 
th;it a jagheer of 11,000 riq)ees had been reserved as a jM*rsonal 
gmtification to the British negotiator; which, though of course de¬ 
clined by the individual, was subsequently thrown into the scule, 
and sw'elled the amount of tribute to 108,000 rupees. The ejection 
of all thanas, recently placed in the country by Ameer Khan, 
was the first advantage reaped by the Baja from his new con¬ 
nexion. ITis signature was delivered at Dehlee on the Oth of 
Jalmary ; and, in addition to the above tribute, the Baja engaged 
to furnish a contingent of 1500 horse. 

Of all the Bajpoot princes, the Bana of Oodeepoor had suffered 
most from the usurpations of rebellious subjects, as well as from 
the opprc'ssions of the Mahrattas and Patans. Indeed, he" had 
lost nearly the whole of his dominions, and the money exactions 
of his oppressors were limited only by the extent of his means. 
His chief minister came early from Oodeepoor to settle the 
terms, on which his master was to be liberated from the misery 
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ot his present situation ; and, on the Kith of January, an arrange¬ 
ment was concluded with this state, by the terms of which four 
annas in the rupee, that is to say, one quarter of* the total 
revenue that might be realized, wjis agreed to bt; paid into the 
Jlritish trcjasury for the first five years; after whi<*h periotl, six 
annas, or three-eighths, was to l)e the projjortion. I'he same 
rate of threii-eigliths \sas promistxl uj)on all mnv acquisitions or 
ancic*nt possessions recovered by our means in the intervening 
period. Tn return, we taigagtjd to lend the aid of our influence 
towards restoring th(? liana's affairs, which, w4iat with external 
ravage, ami the internal usurpations of his dependents, were now 
at the lowcist ebl). I'he exjmlsioii of the I Mndarees and of Duleel 
Khan, a Katan, who had for some months been devastating the 
Oo<let‘poor territory, was amongst the first advantages resulting 
to the liana from tlie alliance with the* Jlritish.; and, before the 


end of January, the affair with Sindheca’s commandant of Jawud 
placed at our disjiosal furthe»means of l)efri(mding this state. 

With a vicAv more t^ffectually to assist in the restoration of 
order to thtJ affairs of this principality. Captain Tod, w4io had 
first been deputed to Kota to superintend the exertions of Zalim 
Singh against the Tindarees, and had since been employed in 
a<ljusting the affairs of lloondee, was ordered to jwoceed to 
Ootleepoor; and, to add to the imjmrtance of his mission and in¬ 
crease his influence, he was madtj the instrument for bestowing 
on the Rana the fort of* Kumulner, aiM other late atrquisitions 
from Juswunt Jiao Jilujo. A more judicious selection of an 
agent could not have been made, for Captain Tod had made 
thii character and history of the Rajpoots his j)eculiar study, and 
was consequently w’^ell qualified to execute the task assigned 
him. He found the liana in the lowest degree of indigence, 
and at the mercy of a few designing miscreants about his person; 
while the Thakoors, or feudatories, of the state maintained them¬ 


selves in perf'ect indejiendence, and were their master’s most 
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formidable enemies. At Captain Tod*s suggestion, and under 
his safe conduct, a general assembly of the Thakoors was con¬ 
vened, for the settlement of the future constitution of the prin¬ 
cipality. After some days’ debate and unavailing discussion 
at)out immaterial points, Captain 'Pod, perceiving that, if left to 
themselves, they would come to no decision whatever, resolved 
himself to draw uj) a charter of rights, and induce the Raja to 
submit it for their consideration and eventual adoption. The 
sixteen principal Thakoors were accordingly assembled at noon 
on the 4th of May, when the Raja laid the plan before them; 
and, after a debate that lasted without intermission until three 
in the morning of the /5th, the following articles were agreed to, 
and the pajier containing them signed by all priisent. 

Art. 1. Provided, that all usurpations made by individuals 
upon the Rana, or ujxm one another, since the Sumbut year 
1822 (A. D. 176()), should be mutually restored. 

Art. 2. No Thakoor to contii^c to levy the imj)ost known 
by the name of Rnhwaree Bhoom, a kind of black mail levied as 
an immunity from plunder. 

Art. 3. The Dhan Bistcftf or rateable impost upon the pro¬ 
duce of agriculture, to be the exclusive property of the Rana’s 
government, and to be levied by no other authority. 

Art. 4, The Thakoors renounce all predatory liabits, and 
engage to liarbour or protect no thieves, but to encourage trade, 
and leave all caravans unmolested. (This was a proviso that 
had become most necessary). 

Art. 5. The Thakoors engage to attend on the durbar at 
Oodeepoor in rotation for foiu* periods, each of three months, 
with their respective military followers, in order to give strength 
and respectability to the executive government. 

Art. 6. At the Dussera of each year, a general meeting of 
the Thakoors to be convened for the settlement of all public 
affairs of magnitude; the meeting to commence ten days before 
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the Dussera, and not to last more than twenty days after it: but 
extraordinary meetings to be held on extraordinary emergencies. 

Art. 7. The immediate feudatories of the prince bound to 
render immediate servict^, according to the terms by whic^h they 
might respectively hold. 

Art. 8. All exactions, mutual violence), and fines on de¬ 
pendents to cease, and every one to bo regulated in his con¬ 
duct by the new order of things to be established. 

Art. 9. The Thakoors bound to confirm what Ajeet-Singh, 
the Dehlcc negotiator, had agreed to. 

Art. 10. The Kana vested with the executive authority, for 
the enforcement of obedience to the new constitution to be 
established. 

'Ilie articles of the above settlement have been given at 
length, l)oth because they are in their nature curious, and be¬ 
cause the arrangement promises to be productive of jiermanent 
good. It has given a right direction to the national sj)irit, and 
renderc)d the classes most interested themselves the instruments 
of the introduction of the new constitution. And tliis W'ork 
they have, in fact, since undertaken with alacrity, under the im¬ 
pression, that they are labouring for the restoration of the good 
old times of the recorded pros|)erity and power of Oodeepoor. 
The Marquess of Hastings entirely approved of the above plan 
of settlement; and, in order to relieve the jm'sent exigencies of 
the liana, and ])lace the executive autliority of the country on 
the footing necessary to ensure respect and obedience to its 
orders, he authorized an advance of money for present exigencies, 
to the extent of one or even two lack of rupees, in full confidence, 
that, on the establishment of order, the natural fertility of the 
country would make so rapid an improvement of its resources, 
as to afford the means of sjieedy repayment. Captain Tod still 
remains at Oodeepoor, charged with the superintendance of the 
settlement of affairs in that quarter; and the utmost benefit 
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has already resulted from the system introduced at his sug¬ 
gestion. Should it eventually succeed, as there is every reason to 
hope it will, he will be recorded as having been the first to in¬ 
troduce among the natives of India the true principles of limited 
and constitutional authority; or at least to call again into action 
those principles, which, if they ever were known and practised 
at any former period of their history, have lain dormant so long, 
as to be well nigh obliterated. Perhaps in some future age, 
when the genius of Britain shall no longer lord it over the pro¬ 
strate realms of Asia, this germ of lil)eral institutions of internal 
polity may l^e referred to ns the commencement of a happier 
era in these ample regions, as the first lesson of self-government, 
which we shall have taught to the now slavish minds of the 
Hindoo race, and which may have afterwards led to the gradual 
diffusion of political libc^rty and moral improvement. 

The Baja of Boondee followed next in order, and signed 
the arrangement projmsed for liis acceptance on the 10th of 
February. His net annual tribute, payable to the Mahmttas, 
amounted to 80,000 rupees: but this chief had established a 
claim on the gratitude of the British (rovemment, by the fidelity 
and hospitality, with which he assisted Colonel Monson in his 
disastrous retreat in 1804. The rupture with JTolkar fortunately 
afforded the means of iHJstowdng a substantial proof of our grate¬ 
ful recognition of his good offices on that occasion: not only 
were all Holkar’s acquisitions from the Baja recovered for him, 
but, in addition, the above tribute was released in peri)etuity, 
and moreover, the restitution of Sindlieea’s encroachments and 
possessions within the Raja's frontier was obtained for him by 
negotiation. The town of Patiui was also an object of the Kaja*s 
strong desire, and he was indulged in the hope of being gratified 
upon some future occasion. But his loss of this place was of 
too old a date to allow us to call upon the Mahrattas gratuitously 
to resign possession; while, as it lay below the Boondee range. 
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the third share enjoyed by Holkar did not fall within the 
cessions of the treaty of ]Mundisdr. This third has since been 
acquired for tlie Raja by compromise; and, should an oppor¬ 
tunity offer, the share of Sindheea will probably be also obtained, 
in Uie ultimate arrangement with that chief. 

The Ibija of Rhikaneer within the desert was the next 
Rajpoot prince that canm into the league. The treaty with 
him was signed on the 13th of March. The suppression of the 
practice of pilkige, tlie restoration of property plundered within 
his territory, the obligation of paying for such British as he 
might require, and of rendering military tiid according to liis 
means upon om* requisition, were the terms of tliis chiers ad¬ 
mission within the pale of protection. He had never i)aid tri¬ 
bute, and consequently no crlaim was now set up on that score. 
The Raja of Jesulmeer was soon after received upon the like 
terms; as was Raja Kuluan Singh of Kishengurh in the Jieigh- 
bourhood of Ajemeer, a chief of minor consideration, who had 
also never been subjected to tribute. Arrangements with the 
Rajas of Doongurpoor, Purtabgurh, and other chiefs of incon¬ 
siderable note and resources, situated to the south of Mewur, 
and on the frontiers of GuzerAt and Malwa, w^ere concluded 
under the direction of Sir John Malcolm, who had the general 
superintendance of political affairs in that quarter. 

I'he alliance foiined with JyiKior remains to be mentioned. 
Though nearest in geograidiical position to Dehlee, tliis state 
was the last to send negotiators; and, when they did at length 
arrive, they proved the most diffiimlt to treat with. .Ty|K)or, 
like Oodeepoor, owed no tribute either toMahrattas or to I^atans; 
but its losses from the ravages and usiirjiations of the latter, and 
from the system of depredation and anarchy pursued by its 
deptmdant Thakoors, were indefinite in extent; and the remu¬ 
neration demanded for the relief, by our means, from evils so 
grievous, was fixed on a scale high in proportion. The ne^- 
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tiation ultimately fell into the same hands, as had conducted 
the conference of 1816; but the personal indecision of the llaja 
was such, that the negotiators did not make their appearance at 
Deldee until the middle of February; and probably even a fur¬ 
ther delay would have been experienced, had not the liaja begun 
to take alarm at the engagement concluded with Ameer Khan, 
and had not this aj)prehension been quickened by the approach 
of Sir David Ochterlony to his capital, and by a show of making 
terms with some of his feudatories, which threatened to detach 
diem for ever from their allegiance. Fearing now to be left com¬ 
pletely in the lurch, the principal people of the court were 
desjiatched to Dehlet; in all haste, along with the deputation ap¬ 
pointed to negotiate; and, after much discussion, the terms wx*re 
at length agreed upen, though the treaty was not actually signed 
until the 2d of April. The amount of trilnitc was the main diffi¬ 
culty: fifteen lack, with remissions for the first few years, was the 
rate demanded by Mr. Metcalfe, as in the former negotiation of 
1816. To this, however, the envoys would not agree, and tendered 
in lieu no more than two lack and a half. In the end, the tribute 
was fixed as follows: for the first year nothing; four lack for 
the second; five lack for the third; six, seven, and eight lack 
for the three ntjxt successive years; after which eight lack to 

the permanent amount, liable to be increased by five-six¬ 
teenths on any excess in the revenues of the state, Iwyond the 
estimated product of forty lack rupees. The territory is large, 
and its resources are confidently expected to yield, under good 
management, not less than eighty lack; so tliat the agents of 
the Raja will have gained little, by their refusal of the fixed sum 
originally demanded. 

To restore order to the affairs of Jypoor, was a matter of in¬ 
finite difficulty. The aristocratical faction of Manjee Das had been 
dismissed in the preceding July, for presuming to put to death 
one of the Baja’s fiivourites. Manjee Das was himself struck by 
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the Raja in open durbar for the act, and afterwards placed in con¬ 
finement. Since then, the Prince had been surrounded by none 
but favourites and low dependants, amongst whom the intriguing 
Cheetoor Bhoj was the only man of ability, and ho? was a partizan 
of the Patan interest. In this plight Sir David Ochterlony found 
the court, when he went to visit the Raja in May; and, on that 
occasion, two favourite menials, one a eunuch, were ]>ointed out 
to him as being, in conjunction with Cheetoor Bhoj, the Raja’s 
principal ministers. The General found, that attempts had 
already l)een made to lavish on these creaturt^s some of tlu* first 
acquisitions resulting from the removal of the l’'hanas of Ameer 
Khan. lie also discovered, that the Raja himsell’ was a complete 
slave to the most odious vices; while the greinliness and cor¬ 
ruption of the favourites were the object of universal exetiration. 
Under these circumstances, it was deeincHl a n(’<*(3ssary prelimi¬ 
nary to any attempt to settle the affixirs of this Raj, to summon a 
meeting of the Thakoors, similar to that which had been con¬ 
vened with so much judgment and good effect at Oodc(']K)or, in 
order to adjust their relations witli tin; Raja, and establish some 
principles for the guidance of their future conduct. I'he Tha¬ 
koors of .Typoor were, how’ever, su 2 )erior l>oth in number and 
in relative ))ow er to those ol* the other Rajpoot states; insomuch 
as to require the exertion of military force against several, who, 
trusting to the great natural strength of their fl)rtT(.‘sses, pre¬ 
sumed to oppose the arrangements <'ff(x;ted undcT our me¬ 
diation. The holders of Kooshalgurh and of Madhoorajpoor, or 
Madhoogurh, were amongst the refractory; but their strong holds 
were reduced without much trouble, though the latter had 
baffled the repeated attacks of Ameer Khan for the last two 

The settlement of Jyjwor is still in progress, under the 
superintendance of Major-Genial Sir David Ochterlony, who 
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has lately been appointed to the Residency* of Delilee. The 
Raja died in December 1818, before the settlement had been 
finally concludtjd; and the succession is now in dispute between 
Man-Singh, a posthumous and alleged spurious son of the late 
Raja's uncle, and a distant relation of the Narwar branch of the 
family, placed on the Juddee in the most hurried manner, and 
at an immature age, by Mohun-Ram, the eunuch minister 
before mentioned. AU parties, however, agree in leaving the 
matter to the award of the Rritish Government; and it will 
be one of the first blessings attendant on the estoblishment of 
its influence in this quarter, to effect a constitutional deter¬ 
mination of this important question of right, instead of leaving 
it to the doubtful issue of a civil war, the immediate conse(|uence 
of which must be, to give a free rein to the tumultuous sj)irit 
of the Thakoors, and annihilate all executive control throughout 
the territory of the state. 

The relations established with the Holkar, with the Patans, 
of which race is the Nuwab of Bhopal, and with,the Rajpoot 
states, form nearly the whole of what has been done to fix the 
pohtical depcndance of the portion of Hindoostan not included 
within the arrangements of 180.5-6. Divisions of the British 
army have been stationed in the positions most likely to give 
efficiency to the ^system thu& introduced. Ajimeer, an acqui¬ 
sition from Sindheea, received in exchange for the Vinshorekur’s 
lands on the Sindh and elsewhere, has been detained, in our 
immediate occupation, for the especial purposti of being formed 
into a military post and depot. Another new station has been 
fixed at S^gur; and Mow, near Indore, has been chosen for the 
cantonment of the forco attached to the Holkar court. Some 

* Mr.' Metcalfe has been called dovm to fill the office of Political Secretary, 
vacant in consequence of Mr. Adams's promotion to CotinciL 
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time must necessarily elapse, Ijofore all the claims of the several 
chiefs upon their respcjctive dependents, or ujxni each other, 
can l)e finally arranged, il* ind(*cd they can t'ver be completely 
so; but the grand object of the campaign has l)een attained, by 
transferring all such disputes and jarring interests from the 
arbitrement of' the s’W'ord, heretofore the sole umjnre, to that of 
negotiation. 

'J’o a superficial obser^xr, indeed, the aj>parently unaltered 
cx)ndition of Siiidheea will occur, as ])resenting .an insuj)erable 
obstacle to the final ])a(;ification of India; but those, who look 
more closely into the relations newly established, will see, 
that the (rendition of this INf.ahratta chieftain has undtrgone 
a very material change from what it w.as before the wjir. 'Jlie 
first and most essfmtial point of variation is, that he now stands 
single in ])olitical indc|Mmdencc. Surrounded now on every 
side, by either avow(‘d tj'ibutaries, or dej)endents upon our jiro- 
teetjon, he is <]uite as coiripletely shackled in his external policy, 
as if bound by sealed contraert to .'ibstain from all dealings with 
his neighbours, (‘X(!e])t tlirough our in(xlium. Has he a claim 
to advance on any one of his neighbours ? he dares not use the 
means he ])ossesses of enforcing it; for, in so doing, he woidd in¬ 
fallibly commit an aggression on a }>rotectcd ally of the Jlritish 
power, which, btr the })rctc;nsion ever so well founded, would never¬ 
theless be resented as an act of insult and dii t‘ct hostility to its 
authority. H e has no altern.ative, therefore, but to lay his claim 
l)efore it in the way of argument, to solicit its mediation, and 
abide by its award. Indecxl, this efti'ct of the extension of the 
British influence on all sides of him has be(*n already experienced. 
Between Holkar and Sindhc’tea th(*re were many })oints in dis¬ 
pute, which the Bi-itish Govei-nment has for some time been 
occupied in adjusting; and there; are others still pending, for 
the (lecision of which the Gwalior Durbar is looking to tlie same 
umpirage. In like manner, we have been, and must continue 

3 I. 
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to be, tlie arbiters between Sindheea and Zalim Singh of Kota, 
with whom liis Durbar has very intricate relations: so also with 
Boondee and other stales; for there is not a single prince or 
chief of acknowliKlged territoriid jurisdiction witliin the wKole 
circuit of India, with whom this court is free to pursue an inde¬ 
pendent line of j)olicy. 

Mlierefore, as far as regards the external j)olicy of the 
Durbar of Gwalior, it is scarcely possible, that any obstacle to 
the permanence of the desired tramiuillity should arise out of 
the nominal indei)endence in which it has been left. The 
anarchy of its internal administration might have proved a 
much more fruitful source of embarrassment to our plans and 
arrangements for the maintenance of public peace, had not a 
corrective been provided for this evil also, though its operation 
will ntecissarily be but slow. lJ])on this subject, a little further 
ex])lanation will be indis})ensablc. 

The want of order, that w^as generally found to jirevail w here- 
ever the influence of Doulut Bao Sindheea extended, was ovving, 
l^artly to the nature of liis military establishment and the laxity 
of the subordination of its officers to the government, and of the 
men to their officers, and j)artly to the partial kind of success, 
that attended its tumultuary operations. After gaining pos¬ 
session of a fort or a district, the prior occuixuit was commonly 
left to prey upon the country with what followers he could 
collect or keej) together; wiiile tlie harassing and dangerous 
service of hunting down those, who had thereby been reduced 
to desiierate courses, was by no means congenial to the Imbits 
or temper of a Mahratta army. The career of Jysingh, alter 
he had lost his district of llagoogurh and the other strong-holds 
he possessed, w as a fair specimen of the mischief thus occasioned. 
Madlioo Singh, the expelled Baja of Narwar, was another in¬ 
stance. Both turned captains of predatory bands, which Sind¬ 
heea had no prosi)ect wiiatever of being able to suppress, with- 
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out a total change in liis system. Tt was evident, that, so long os 
his military commanders were thus licenscnl themselves to commit 
excesses without control, in the maniujr they had pructistnl here¬ 
tofore, or, by their acts, to bring into existence bands of de¬ 
speradoes, with no other means of maintenance than the habit of 
general sjmliation, little a])]>roximation could be made to the 
establishment of universal traiujuillity. The stipulations of the 
treaty of Gwahor will bti found to contiiin very effectual ])ro- 
visions against the eontinuance of this evil. Tt will be recol¬ 
lected, that it was one of the articles, that llritish officers should 


be stationed with each of Sindhc'ca's divisions, to RU))ervise their 
movements; and it was hd*t to the (iovernor-Gcmeral to assign 


the positions they should rc\s])ectively occupy. The object of 
this arrangement w'cis, to enable us either to control the 
military commanders, or to bring matters at once to issue with 
them, if they should be so iiudiued. 'Jliat the jdan had the 
desired effect, the affair at Jaw^ud is a convincing proof. "I’here 
was, however, a further sli])ulation in the treaty, that 5000 horse 
should be maintained in an efficient state, and placed un<ler the 
command of Jiritish ofHcers, with our guarantee for tluar j)ay; 
towards securing which, Sindhec'a's sti]>end, his llaj}>ool tributes, 
and the lands about Aseergurh and Hindia were c(Kled for threx; 
years, by way of indemnity for the exj)ense. 'fo this well-paid 
and well-officered force the Governor-f Teiieral looked foi* cTearing 
the tountiy of all depredators by profession; and tlu; means 
proved not oidy adequate to that end, but Sindlujea has derived 
so much personal benefit from its discij)liiied exertions, that if 
has already become nect\ssary to him. It has, indited, bec*n of 


the most essential service, in 


overawing the license of'his military 


commanders, and enforcing the cxecutivt^ authority of thc‘ Dur¬ 


bar ; on which account it is still ke])t afoot under British officers, 


though the suppression of the Pindarees, the ostensible object 
of its original formation, lias btx-n for some time coraideted. 


3 I. 2 
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Sindheca has always been equally anxious with ourselves, to put 
down the lawless indej>endence of his Sirdars; and no sooner 
had the occurrences of the war checked that ambitious spirit, 
wliich is the common characteristic of all the Mahrattas, and by 
which he was inspired like the rest at the commencement of our 
military operations, than he gave into the contrary impulse, and 
determined to profit by the occasion to extend his personal 
power, and reduce or gt‘t rid of the soldiers of fortuile in his 
service, who were in reality so many thorns in his side* 

Circumstances favoured his views in this matter. Colonel 
Baptiste, the commander of his most etfective force, took alann 
at the signature of the trc^aty of Gwalior; and, even bcjfore 
Major Bunco, the officer appointed by Lord Hastings to reside 
with his division, could reach his princiiml <?aritonnK‘ni at Ihi- 
hadliurgurh, he had hastened to the cai)ital, as was iruMitioned 
alK)ve, with only a few attendants, to ascertain, and, if ])ossible, 
to participate in the immediate councils of the; Din bar. 'riic'rc* 
he w^as in the first instance well reccMved, and dignified with 
a liigher military grade; but no sooner had the battle of Me- 
hudpoor confirmed Sindhijca in the resolution to keep well with 
the English at all hazards, than be threw ofi* the mask towards 
Baptiste, had both himself* and his son placed in strict confine¬ 
ment, and demanded of him to account for the revenues of the 
lands assigncxl for the pay of liis troops, and to make good all 
arrears. At the same time, care was taken to hold out Baptiste 
to the indignation of the mutinous soldiery, as the man who had 
defrauded them, and appropriated to himself the treasures, from 
which only their du(3S could be satisfied; and another commander 
was ap])ointed to the troops left iit Buhadhurgurh, over the 
heads of Baptiste's lieutenants there. By his intrigues, a counter 
interest was established, but not without mutual violence; and 
the auxiliary force under British officers was, in the end, made 
use of to awe both parties into submission. Thus was the dan- 
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gerous power of Baptiste aiiniliilatcHl. He was hini$elf put to 
the torture * (not for the first tiinc'), in the hope of extorting 
a confession of his secret hoards. All his territorial assignments 
have been resumed; and nothing remains to him now but Sheeo- 
{X)or, which his family still hold with a garrison, and whither he 
suppliwites in vain to be allowed to retirt?. 

Juswunt Bao BhAo, by his own violence, relievt;d the Durbar 
from the necessity of comjKissing his ruin by similar diijdicaty; 
but tlu^re can be little doubt, that tin; princijtal motive to re- 
cmicile Sindheea to the cession of Ajimeer, in exchange for our 
offer of lands of ecpiivalent value in Mjilwaand upon the Sindh, 
was, the jealousy he secretly entertained against his relation 
Bapoo SindluHia, whose main strength lay thereabouts. Bapoo 
surrendered the place agreeably t-o tin? ordcirs presented ; but not 
without showing much ill-will, and j>robably more from ocular 
proof of the irresistible nature of our prejjarations to takt^ it by 
force, in case of resistance, than from any respect to the order 
of Ins nominal master. As the result of these jiroceedings and 
events, it will be taken for granted, that what little organization 
liefore existed in tluj military establishment of J )oidut Bao must 
now, upon the indiscriminate ruin of the su])erior commanders, 
have been utterly dissolved. Indeed, the natural consequence* 
has been, the utter extinction ol* whatever military strength this 
state, on its former footing, may Iw thought to liave possessed; 
while the broken troojjs, liaving now the Durbar only to look to 
for their arrears, have crowded into tiwalior, and, by their cki- 
morous demands, increased the financial difficulties of their 
master; insomuch, that, were it not for the presence of the 
auxiliary force under British officers, which ensures him a 
certain degree of respect, Sindheea would have every tiling to 


* Once before tow had been tied round In's fingers, oiled, and set fire to, 
order to cactort some confession of concealed treasure. 


in 
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tear pcrsonaUy from their im})ortunity and discontent. There 
is nothing tliis Prince for his own part more earnestly desires^ 
than to rid himself of the whole rabble, by disbanding them at 
once; but for this he has neither money nor credit to borrow 
upon; nor does there exist within his own dominions sufficient 
wealth for the jmrpose. In this extremity, it would seem, that 
he has but the choice of two courses; either to throw hiinseli' 
into the hands of the rich bankers of the upj)er provinces of the 
llrjtish territory, who are able enough to assist him, but have 
refuscxl to come forward without the security of our guarantee; 
or to solicit aid direct from the British (ioveriiment. Ilut, in 
either case, whc'ther our bart^ guarantee be required, or the 
money be paid from our treasury, he is aw’are that he must 
submit to the sacrifice of a territorial security, and to the 
humiliation of throwing himself on our mt'dialion to effix;!. 
a settlement; and to this ])oint matters ajJi^ear to be fast con¬ 
verging. 

Gokul Paruk, the (iwabor minister lor so many years, has 
proceeded on a pilgrimages to iMutra, within the Ihitish pro¬ 
vinces, wdiencc he shows no disposition to return, notwithstand¬ 
ing the solicitations of the Durbar, w'hich still hopes te) obtain 
the requisite funds through his means. As the siqqjly for the; 
discharge of the importunate military is an iiulispeusable pre¬ 
liminary to the succession of any other to the office, tlie ajqxhnt- 
ment of a new^ ministry will probably form part of the arrange¬ 
ment resulting from an ap])eal to our infiuence. Every thing, 
however, is still in suspense, and it will be some time before the 
quiet settlement of this state c;an be finally completed. It is 
satisfactory to reflei^t, that this is the ordy political object re¬ 
maining to be acoomplishtxl, in order to affirm the indisputable 
predominance of the British ])ow’er, and its right of ovt‘rt con¬ 
trol throughout the whole of Hindoostan and of the Ptminsula. 

There are, perhaps, who will say, granted that tliis object be 
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gained to the full c^xtent t)f your wishes; what j)ermanent good 
is ex})ected to follow from its attainment ? The answer is short 
and plain; a twofold benefit is antiedpated; first, to tht? nativ<*s 
of India; secondly, to the fal)rie of the Hritish power. Tn respect 
to the fornuM*, the primary consecjuence of the establishment of 
the new system of political relations must he, the complete de- 
livcraneti of a portion of Hindoostan and of the Dukhun, com¬ 
prehending a spac*e of nejirly 40 scpiare* geographical degrees, 
from the most destructive* form of military violt‘nce. The total 
annihilation of the J^indarees, and other j^redatory associations, 
w'ouhl filone have been sufficient l(>r the ])uii>ose; but the 
finishing hand has been put to that useful and necessary w’ork, 
by ereeling a l)arri(‘r against all muniu^r of usurpation from 
henceforward, w'hether l)y mere adventurers and soldiers of 
fortune, or by one? legitimate chi(*f ii])on his less powerful 
neighbour. A solid and pc*rmanent form of government, good 
or bad, will have been set over all this vast space, which, for 
half a century, has btjen the area of continued anarchy and 
devastation: such a government, iis will secure its subjects at 
least from all external violen<*e; and tlu; example of the ter¬ 
ritory, occupied by the Ihindela chiefs, and by tlu* Seikhs, to 
say nothing of the Mysore dominions, is abundantly sufficient 
to show’, that this alone will ensure the r<*vival of agriculture* 
and commerce, and restore the tract to a condition of* high, if 
not of complete prospe^rity. The first step is alw’ays the most 
difficult to make: give* but the imj)ulse reejuisite to set the* 
machine of improv(*ment once in motion, and its own pro¬ 
gressive power anti ttiudency w ill of itself effect the rest, unless 
counteracted by the active opposition of unthrifty military 

* The term, though not strielly correct, is expressive enough; and, as the 
boundtu'ics on either side art; not suIIicieutJy definite to allow a correct estimate oi 
the number of square miles, this inode of estimating the extent must stand for the 
present. 
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despotism, like to that which has just been subverted. This 
first step will have been secured, by the universal establishment 
of rcf^ular authority, and by the measures adopted for the main- 
tenaiK^e of order and traucpiillity in every quarter. For thus 
much thost*, under whose administnition this advance has Ix’eri 
effected, will at any rate have a claim upon the lasting gratitude 
of this great family of the human race. 

To the llritish interests in India, there will result from the 
iie^v order of things, first, a per{>etual injmunity from the 
hostile ravage of our immediate provinces; an evil, against the 
reiiurrcnce of which we could neviT have had any s(;curity, 
so long as this amph* portion of India had been suffered to 
remain a hot-bed for the engendering of the instruments of 
rapine and disorder, and a jdace ol‘ refuge in defeat, or an 
asylum for the harvest of suc<;esslid sj)olialioii. 'I'lie consolidation 
of the various parts under onti uniform system, if that system 
afford but the pros])ect of sufficient stability, which experimice 
leads us to discover in the recent arrangements, will leave; us no 
ground of internal-alarm ; while it advances the ext(;rnal frontk'r 
of the British dominions to the natural barriers of India, the sea, 
the Humachul, the sandy deserts of the Indus, and the inij>ene- 
trable forests and mountains on the cast. Ihesc barriers are 
assailable at very few jmints ; and the security they will afford 
from outward violence, cannot but give additional vigour to any 
effort that may be requisite, whether for the maintmiaiicc of 
internal order, or the resistance of foreign aggression, through 
any one of the few* avenues of apprej^h. In the latter event, 
there will be no enemy within to fear: the com})act with each 
of the protected states will be sufficient to secure its fidelity and 
zeal in the common cause, against the occurrence of any but 
the most serious disaster; and, in the utter absence of any 
military power within the barrier, to threaten the integrity of 
an unguarded frontier, except such as would be available along 
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with our own against every invader, tlie strength that could he 
throw'n forward to meet such an intrudiT would be almost 
unlimited; and faulty, indeed, n)ust tin* government be, if^ with 
such means at its disjmsal, it should risk the bare jiossibility of 
disaster. In short, nothing more is wanting, than the; lapse of 
time ibr the present geiunation to forget their j)ast habits, and 
for a new one to grow u]) in the daily con tern])lat ion of the 
order and traiujuillity, which it is now our comparatively easy 
task to establish and maintain. I'lie population w^ill soon Ik? 
wean<id of the habits of warfare and violence, and stimulated 
to the <;ultivation of the arts of ]>eace, by the sense of security, 
and the hope of enjoyment; and there is litth' doubt, that the 
system now introduced will sjHKMlily actjiiire a degree of con¬ 
sistency, which no internal cond)ination, or effort, of exU^rnal 
hostility, will be able to sbiike or endangc;r. 

1 he struggle wc have* just terminated is, howc'ver, the’ more 
important and worthy of attention, because it promises to bc^ the* 
last we shall have to maintain w’itli the native? pow'ers. Hence¬ 
forward, w’e can have no enemic?s, but siu?h as may be (?all<?d into 
being by our own neglecrt or misgoveniiucut, or by the distrac¬ 
tion of our own councils. Against the two former sources of‘ 
dangc'r, we ought to Ik‘ continually on tlu’ w*at(?h. In resj>c*ct to 
the last, wc ought fervently to pray, that India mny never Ik* 
the scene of liritish dissension or part \ animosity ; but, that, 
if any should unfortunately arise, it may be referred to tlu? arbi¬ 
tration of* the? mother ctountry. 

Nor is the acUbtional stability of our political grandeur and 
ascendancy the sole advantage?, that has resulted from the late 
extension of alliancc?s and tc’rritorial limits: there arc; I’urther 
benc'fits of a financial nature*, that remain to be brought to 
account; but whicth the subject of Indian finance is too little 
understood to enter upon, without some ])reliminary exi>lanation. 

The British public are doubtless aware; of the markeel 
difference between India and the other colonial dependcne‘ies 
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of the empire, arising from the constant retention in the hands 
of the government for the time l>eing of the property in the 
soil, instead of its being parcelled out amongst a gentry t^a- 
cious of their rights, in the manner observable in Europe, or 
becoming the prize of the first occupant, as is necessarily prac¬ 
tised in the first colonization of a desert tract. Thus the 
nation holds its Indian revenue as a property, instead of 
deriving it from the subjects in trust for the duties of manage¬ 
ment. Nearly three-fourths of the whole revenue, realized 
from our Indian territories, is derived in this way from the 
land: so that the dominion, possessed by the nation in that 
country, may be likened to a large plantation; and the question 
of finance resolves itself into one of cultivation, in the mode 
best calculated to raise a surplus for the proprietor. With this 
idea constantly befi)re us, we will proceed with the inquiry, 
what financial benefits have resulted, or may be expected to 
result, from the recent operations ? 

The year of the Mtuquess of Hastings’ arrival in India was 
considered as a remarkably productive one. The establishments 
were then on the peace footing, and every branch of revenue was 
in that year more than usually prolific. We shall commence, 
therefore, by showing what was the state of this national con¬ 
cern on the SOth of April, 1814, the dose of that official year; 
and then trace consecutively downwards the financial effect of 
each year’s exertion, imtil the close of the season of 1817-18, 
beyond which the accounts have not yet been made up; we 

* The remaining fourth is composed of various items. The customs, with an 
excise on spirits and one or two other articles, are heir looms of the former govern¬ 
ments ; tlie stamp duty being the only direct impost, which has originated with the 
British. In Bengal, the monopoly of salt for home consumption, and of opium £?r 
the China market, ore two great sources of profit, and occasion the large comparative 
surplus of that presidency. The Mogul Government drew a revenue from the 
former by means of transit duties, the aggression of individuals on which brought 
on the rupture with Kdsim Ulee. The opium monopoly was established in the 
some time of violence by the agency of contractors. 
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shall then, however, give upon estimate the pros£>ects for the 
future. It is a singular coincidence, that the period either of war 
or of warlike pre})aration, hikes its commencement in the same 
year with the operation of the financial provisions of the act, 
renewing the charter of the Honourable Com])any. We shall 
presently have to notice those provisions more particidarly. 

The accounts made uj) for the year ending in April, 1814, 
showed the Indian receipts for the i 2 months to have been no less 
than 15,03,76*,20J * sicca rupees. 'Flic exjiense of Indian manage¬ 
ment, however, amounted to 13,.08,43,011 sicca rupees ; so that 
the net jiroceeds of the national concern were only 1,453,.S,190 
sicca rujiees, about one million, eight hundred thousand jiounds. 
This was a tribute capable of sjiccific transfer to the exchequer 
of the jiarent state from the produce of its Indian concern, after 
defraying every expense of administration in the country. As 
to what became of tliis sur}>lusf, that is a matter Ibreign to 
tlie present object. Suffice it to say, that there were honu' 
demands within the year, and those too for the exjiense of 
territorial management, which absorbed the whole; but of tliis 


more liercal'ter. 

The Indian dt'bt consists of two items. 'Fhere is always a 
floating debt of dejiosits and out-standing demands, included in 
the annual accounts, though there be assets to meet it fully or 
in part. This debt is subject to no interest, and is entered with 


• Tliese sums may be converted into puuntU sterling, by dividing by eight; 
but the numeration by sicca rupees is observed throughout, because it is that of the 
accounts of the Supreme Indian Government: 2s. Gd. is an assumed value for the 
sicca rupee, being about tlio medium rate of exchange with Knglund. A Calcutta 
sicca rupee contains troy grains 175,927, which, compared with the standard 
shilling, equals 2*566. 100 Spanish dollars are coinctl into 210' sicca rupees; 

but, private bullion being subject to a seignorage <luly, the mint produce is, sicca 
rupees 206y. This calculation is made upon tlie old standard of 62 shillings to the 
lb. of silver. 

f There was actually furnished to England in that year a sum of 1,48,59,957 
sicca rupees. 


3 M 2 
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this distinction. On the 30th of April, 1814, the out-standing 
demand, bearing no interest, was 8,09)4f),.564 sicca rupees. The 
more immediate debt of India, viz. that on which interest was 
payable, stocwl on the same date at.2.% 1.0,80,6*34 sicca rupees, 
23 crore 1,0 lack, or about 29 millions of pounds sterling. To 
preserve the mode of illustration adoj)ted above, this may be 
regarded as a mortgage on the revenues of the jdantation, the 
amount having been raised and exj)ended by the Indian exe¬ 
cutive in making the purcliase for the nation ; and it is after 
allowing for the int(?rest of this mortgage debt amongst the 
current charges of the year, that the above surplus is exhibited. 
Such was the financial condition of India during the first year 
of the Marquess of Hastings’ administration. In 1814-15, the 
NipAlese war commenced; and the t^xigencies of that war, 
added to the expense of ])re])aration against the l^indarees and 
Mahrattcis, made a considerable alteration in the products of 
botli that ami the Ibllowiiig year. The revenue also fell sorni?- 
what short of the protluct in 1813-14, being only 14,39,84,106* 
siccii rupees, in 1814-15; and 14,6(),8(i,l()(> siccra rupees, in 
1815-1G. The surjdus iK^yond tlie charges of Indian manage¬ 
ment wus consequently rcsduced to 1,18,.54,412 siccu rupees in 
the former, and 35,77,488 sicca ru])ees in the latter year, 'f he 
usual suj)plies were, however, furnished to England without 
material abatement, notwithstanding the reduction of surplus, 
the Manjuess of Hastings having procured funds for liis military 
operations, by the loan of two crore of rupees from the Nuwab 
Vizier at Luckn5o. In 1816-17, the same military attitude was 
maintained ; insomuch, that the disbursements nearly equalled 
the charges of 181.5-lG; but the revenue was unusmilly pro¬ 
ductive, l)eing made to yield no less tlian 15,44,08,916 sicca ru¬ 
pees ; hence, notwillistanding that the scale of charge was about 
80 lack, a million of pounds sterling, beyond the rate of the 
peace establishment of 1813-14, there wus still a surjdus on the 
management of 1,09,37,238 sicca rujwjes. 
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We now come to tlie great and final effort of 1817-18, the 
fuiidn for which had been accnimidaiing in the Indian treasury 
ill the preceding years. For, although the su])pUes to England 
had annually exct;c!ded the amount of the Indian sur])lus, still 
the resources, derived from loans and occasional remittances 


of bullion from Europe, had more than compensated for the 
deficiency. * Thus the means in hand, which, at the beginning 
of 1814-1.5, amounted to 4,7(>,7.5,ii!).‘j sicca ru])ees, had been 
increased to the enormous amount of 1.5() sicca rii]H^es, 

ujiw'ards of eight millions of' ])ounds sterling, lying in the 
several treasuries of the governnu^nt, and consisting almost 
entirely of coin or bullion, 'flu! reveniu's of 1817-18 wen? 
fortunat(‘ly even more jiroductive than those of the preceding 
year, liaving advanced to 1 r),()8,71,0b0 sicca rujiees; so that, 
although the cjxtra charges of the effort of this season exctretled 
by nearly 80 lack, a million of j>ounds sferling, those of the (wo 
previous years of preparation, and amounted to 1.5,7,00,9.57 
sicca rupees, there was nevertluOess an actual surplus on the 
Indian managtmient of 41,70,103 sicca ruj>ees. It needed, 
however, a crore more to make u]> tluj suj)ply ex]K‘cted in 
England from the Indian treasury; and, as there was a cer¬ 
tainty, that the year immediately smreeding that of the grand 
effort must also be one of extraordinary exjMMiditurc, it was 
not considered safe to 2 >art with so large a portion of the sum 
in hand in the several treasuries. Accordingly, it was jiro- 
)>osed to raise near 6*0 lack more by loan, and measures were 
taken with that view. An uiilooked fi>r supjily of' lusar .30 lack, 
lieyond what was expected from England, enabled the Indian 
Government to jirestirve, for the eventual service of the y(?ar 
1818-19, a balance in hand, reduced by only 3.5 lack from the 


rate of the jireceding year; tlu;re being on the .30th of April, 
1818, a total of 6,20,70,94(> sicca rui>ees in the ti casuries. 

In the current year, 1818-19, the new resources ac<|uired 
by the campaign will come distinctly into account. But the 
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winding; up o^he war charges may, and indeed must, swell the 
expenditure of the season ; and the iinj)ossibilily of immediately 
placing every establishment on the permanent scale, designed 
for the approaching period of tranquillity, will preclude the 
expectation of a Jesuit so favourable, as we may hope to see 
annually recur at no distant date. The accounts have not yet 
been prepared; the expense of the operations can, therefore, 
only l)e calculated with certainty up to the 30th of April, 1818; 
and the portion of charge remaining to be provided for in th<? 
current year of revenues, must be left to swell the estimate of 
current exj)enditurc. We shall first show the extent of the 
pecuniary sacrifif« made, to effect the introduction of the new 
system of relations, up to the 3()th of April, 1818; to which 
date the accounts have bcjen already brought iq). 

It has been mentioned, that the Marqu(?ss of lljistings raised 
the funds, which enabled him to entca* upon the extensive scale 
of operations which he adopted, without trenching materially 
on the annual remittance expected at home* from India, by 
loans raiseel in India within the period. 'I'ht^ de^bt account 
ought, therefore, to show the additional encumbrance brought 
upon the country by the execution of these measures. It will 
be found, that, in the course of the four years, between April, 
1814, and April, 1818, there was debt incurred in India to the 
extent of 3,43,73,932 sicca rupees, three crore and 43 lac^k, about 
four millions and a half of pounds sterling. Two crore of this 
was obtained by the Marquess of Hastings from the Xuwab 
Vizier, and 56 lack more came into our hands in consequence 
of the death of the Begum of Fizabad, his Highness’ grand¬ 
mother. Tliis princess had, during her lifetime, and in order 
to secirre her property from confiscation, made a will bequeath¬ 
ing the whole to the British Government, on the condition of 
being allowed to bestow, in the way of legacies, perpetual 
pensions equal to the interest at six per cent; an arrangement, 
which, having l)een previously guaranteed, was punctually 
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executed on her death in 1815-16. Of the tjiree crore and 
forty-three lack, therefore, the public revenue was called ujion 
to furnish no more than about ninety lack. 

Of the debt raised from the Nuwab Vizier, one crore of 
rupees was cancelled in consideration of territorial cessions, 
in the manner above mentioned in the narrative: by which 
meiins, the real increase of the debt was still iurther reducetl 
from three crore and forty-three lack, to two * crore and forty- 
eight lack. But it will be recollecte<l, that the balances in 
hand of that date exceeded those of Ajnil 1814; so that, 
although, by the <li?bt account, there will Ik; a deterioration oi’ 
two crore and forty-eight lack, the amount of the still unexpended 
balance ought further to lx; deducted, in the estimate of the 
actual cost previous to the date in question. The difference of 
the balances of the two periods was no less than 1,50,01,6.03 
sicca rupees, one crore and a half, ^’’he net deterioration there¬ 
fore was, in April, 1818, sometliing less than a crore, 98,03,529 
sicca rupees. 

Thus, upon tht; supposition, that the supplies annually fur¬ 
nished to England had been sufficient to meet the demands of‘ 
England, the whole object of the Marquess of Hastings’ plans 
would have been gained, at a sacrifice, up to this period, of less 
than one crore of rujjees. But, the supplies, though averaging 
annually ont' crore and thirty-five lack, were not ecjual to th<; 
home demand. On this point some explanation is necessary. 

By the provisions of the last act for renewing the Company’s 
charter, the revenues of India are chargeable;, first, with the 
military t;stablishments of the country; secondly, with the 
interest of the territorial debts, and pay of the civil estabhsh- 

* Total debt Incurred - - 3,43,73,932 
Deduct cancelled loan - - 93,68,750 

2,48,05,182 

The crore thus cancelled was in LukhnAo rupees, the conversion of which into 
Calcutta siccas occasions the apparent difference. 
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ments. All these are primary charges, to be defrayed before 
any suqdus can arise, applicable to an increase of dividend on 
the (’onipaiiy's stock, or to the licjuidation of the ])rincipal of 
any tc’rritorial debts. Coupled, however, with the above debts 
and civil c'stablishments in India, are sundry debts and civil 
establishments contracited or maintained in England; the in¬ 
terest on which debts, and the j)ay of which establishments, is 
directi?d to be madt^ good jmri pasau with similar items of t('r- 
ritoritil charge incurred in India; so that there can be no such 
suqjlus till these also are provided for. These several items 
art; to be advanced from India, at the fixt'd exchange of 2s. for 
the cuiTent, or 2s. fiti. (.Vo) tor the sicca. ru])ee, out of the terri¬ 
torial receipts; and the (.^nnpany, in its tiommercial capacity, 
undertakes the risk of loss or profit u])Oii the remittance, as the 
case may be. 

It would seem, that the home territorisd disbursements have; 
every j'tnu- amounted to near two millions }>ounds sterling, while 
the Indian supplies have, as above c'xjilained, averaged no more 
than one. million and from six to sevi;n hundred thousand pounds. 
I'o the above increase of Indian dt‘bt, there will thus remain to 
be added a further deterioi*ation, to be ix ckoiied as part of the 
charge of t'arryiiig the ))lans of the Indian (;xecutive into effect: 
viz. that i’c*s\dling from the tlc.*fi(*it of the homt; remittance, as 
comparcxl with the home territorial charges; a deficit, that, 
under the operation of the act of* Parliament, must be regarded 
as a territorial debt, payable by the country out of its territorial 
resources. We subjoin a statement, in wliich this deficit wdll 
be found to be iiicor]>orated, and by tlu‘ result of which the 
ree;ent change of our relations will be seen to have cost in the 
acquirement upwards of two crore and fifteen lack, besides about 
sixty-two lack more remitted in bullion from England over and 
above the payments on account of the British Government— 
a casual resource, unexpected by the Indian Exchequer; and, 
whether remitted in payment of old debts of the nation, on 
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account of Java, the IVlauritius, and otlier such expensive acqui¬ 
sitions made before the passing of the Act, or advamred on any 
or what other account, is not distinctly known to tlu; Indian 
administration. 


1 1814-15. ; 1815-1G. 

1 ; 

T8T()-177 

1 ^ 1 1 ~ 1 jTiital of 4 Years, i 

Indian revenues S' It* 14,69,84,106 14,66,86,016 15,44,08,916 15,68,71,060 
Ditto charges - 13,51,26,694 14,31,08,528 14,31,71,678 L5,27,00,957 


Indian .surplus - 1,18,57,412 35,77,488 1,09,37,238 

Loan, re.soiirces, &c. 1,01,26,858 1,4.5,!>8,142 36,68,705 

41,70,103 

5.9,79,927 

.3,0.5,42,241 

3,43,73,932 

Total means - 2,19,84,270 1,81,7.5,9.30 1,46,05,943 

1,01,50,030 

6,49,16,173 

Supplies to commerce i i 

for home territorial I 

charges - 1,17,88,6.59 1,.51,91,847 1,25,62,0.50 

Demands of England 1,65,41 ,t>29 1,70,3.5,446 * 1 ,G2,.50,000 

1,46,1.5,862 

*1,60,79,647 

5,41,58,418 

6,59,06,742 

Remains due to I'hig- ! i 

land - - 47,52,970 18,43,619 36,87,950 

i i 

18,13,785, 1,17,48,324 


S' R’ 

Rcbull (l('l)t ffioss - -tS,43,73,932 

Deduct. Ciincc'llod . 

loan - 95,68,7.501 

Also ainoinit in- >2,45,74,030 

crease of ba- I 

lances - 1,50,01,653'^ 


Net di>bt - - - 98,03,629 

Add debt to England - 1,17,48,324 


Bullion from London in 
the four year.s in e\cess 
of payments on account 
of the British tloverii- 
nient 


I 


2,15,51,8.53 


62,06,552 


Debt bearing interest in 
1814 

Debt ditto in 1818 


S' 


R- 


2.3,15,86,6.34 

25,28,04,984 


Diflerence - - - 2,12,18,340 

Add cancelled loan - .9.5,68,750 


'J’otal interest debt incurrc'd 1-3,07,87,090 


2,77,58,405 

* Tlicsc two arc upon estimates, the actual accounts not having been received 
from home. 

f That this does not correspond with tlie amount exhibited per contra, 
’ (3,43,7.3,932 sicca rujjccs) is owing to the latter’s including the floating rio-intcrest 

debt and every thing else that appears in the accounts, on which the annual balance 
is struck. ' 
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By the above aecouiit, the net deterioration incurred, up to 
April, 1818, in the prosecution of the plans of the Indian Go¬ 
vernment, would appear to be, two crore and seventy-seven lack. 
We will suj)pos(*, that, when the accounts of the present year 
come to be made up, the general result will show an additional 
burthen of four cror(‘, or, as the cash balances cannot again be 
reduced so low as they stood in 1814, four crore and a half: the 
canij>aigns will then a]>p(‘ar to lia\'e ended with adding thus 
much to the debt of tlu‘ Indian governments; so that, instead 
of twenty-three crore and lifteen lack, the amount in 1814, the 
debt in India will huvt‘ been raisc'd to between twc'iity-seven 
and twenty-eight crore, or near thirty-five million jmuiids 
sterling. 'Fhe excess, at an. intei'est of six ])er cent per 
annum, will entail an additional burthen of twenty-six lack on 
the territorial rcv('mi'.*s of the c'ountry. In order, therefore, 
to show that financial advantage will have resulted from the late 
o])erations, it will l)e necessary to prove that tlie additioiial ter¬ 
ritorial resources ac(|uired, added to the ]>racticahle re<luclion of 
Indian expenditure w(^ shall, by the late operations, have b(‘en 
enabled tt) make, will be capable of sii])jK>rting the whole of this 
burthen, in addition to that of tlu; total home hTritorial (Uanand. 


It is one of the disadvantages resulting from the very recent 
date, at which the corapila.ti<ni of this account has het‘n under¬ 
taken, that there are yet no satisfactory materials wherefrom 
to calculate either the value of tlu* resources reejuired, or the 
probable di'gree, in which it will be practicable to reduce 
the Indian ex])enditur(‘. ^\4th respect to the former, we cati 
only state the annual rate, at whicrh the territories stood in 
the accounts of the displaced governments; neither can wo 
undertake to say, with any a])j>roximation to certainty, either 
at what time they are likely to become equally productive 
in our hands, or what intermediate allowances we shall have to 


make for the unsettled state of the country, and for the expense 
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of management. The following rough sketch must for the 
present suflice; and, if the curiosity of the public should wish 
to be fai'ther satisfied in this jjurticular, and this narrative sliould 
chance to run througli a second c^dilion, the accounts of suc¬ 
ceeding years will liave furnishe<l the materials ol‘ a far more 
accurate statenuent of the real benefit, that shall be found to 
have resulted from tlu? events a]»ove detailed; and the narrator 


will tluiu be able to ])res(‘nt a clearcT view oi‘ the actual con¬ 
dition of this national coiu^ern at the close* of the cani])aigns, 
drawn from the comparison of financial returns, in the mean 
time, he has only to regret, that lur can now offer no more 
sati sfa(;tory i nfornla t i on. 

'fhe territorial revenue of tlic Peslnva, t'xclusive t)f assign¬ 
ments of land on military tcmiire, was estimated, in l<Slo, at a 
total of rujwes, tin* av<*rag(‘ rate of tlu; a(*counts of 

that government. ]\lr. Mlphinstone (‘stimahJs the incumbrances 
arising from the ]>rovision for the Suttara Ihija, the sti]M*nd of 
eight lack ])er aiinum to Jlajee llao, of* three lack to his brother 
Chimnajee.with other necessary charge's resulting from theoj)era- 
tions, at no le.ss than thirty-four lack per annum. *fhe net gross 
acicjuisit ion will, therefore, be but sixty-two la<‘k, inclusive of the 
cessions by the treaty of Poona, which were destined to the main- 
lenance of an a\ixiliary force: and, though such a force may per- 
haj)S now be dispe'iised with, it will jieve'rtheless be necessary to 
make some addition to the j-egular military (‘stal>lishment in lieu 
of it. From the resumed .fageers and Surun jamee tt'iiures of the 
Poona state, a permanent fui’tlu'r rc'venue of about 1-0,000 
ru|)ees is anticipated. A\'lie)‘efore, afti'r a vt'ry liberal allowance 
for any addition to the military establishnu'nts recjuisite fin* the 
acquired district, and for the exjxaise of* civil administration, 
which, in the w'estorn provinces of’ the Jh'iigal presidenf*y, 
averages a rate of sixteen per cent on the recei])ts of revenue, 

3 N !3 
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wc may assume that the dominions, late of* Bajce Rao, will yield 
a net revenue of fifty lack. 

'J'he ceded lands of the Bhoosla were entered in the accounts 
of that state at 2J<J,47,000 rupetjs. Thos<i of the treaty of IVIun- 
disor, which have been retained in our own hands, appeared, by 
Holkar’s accounts of the year 1814, to havtj yielded no more 
than 4,42,.500 rupees; but this must have been owing to the 
complete anarchy that prevailed at that jieriotl; for the same 
territories, in 1766, yielded to 'J’ukojee Holkar no less than 
17,0."1,()00 ru})ees. A produce often lack may therefore be fairly 
assumed on this account. From Ssigur and other retained ter¬ 
ritories in its neighbourliootl, we may rt'ckon upon a product of 
at least five lack, including the cression of Mohaba by tiovind 
Rao of Jaloun. Four hu^k more must be addc'd for .Ajimeer; 
and the Rajpoot tributes, including those formerly paid to 
Siiidheeji and Ilolkar, cannot be assumed at h'ss than fiftetni lack. 
The Jypoor tribute alone will ultiniattily amount to that sum ; 
but, as it must be some years before this <raii be exjK'cted, it will 
be fairer to confine the present vitjw to the ]m)sj)e(‘ts ol* a, more 
limited period. The gross receijjts on this side of India are 
thus taken at a little less than fifty-six lack and a half Allow¬ 
ing liberally for the additional civil <*harges incith'ut to our pre¬ 
sent extended possessions, and for the new political as well as 


* Rccuj)itulalian. 


Rhoosla 

R» 22,'17,e0O 

Holkur 

- J 0,00,000 

Siigur 

5,00,000 

Ajiiueor 

4,00,000 

Tributes 

- 15,00,000 


Total 56,47,200 


Poona gross 87,11,753 


1,43,58,953 
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administrative establislnneiits, that have become necc^ssary in 
conse{j[iieiK*c, we will assume tlu^ advantages gained from other 
states, exclusive ol'the l*eshwa territory, to yield a net revenue 
of no more than forty lack, 'rims, in ensuing y<'ars, when time 
shall have allowed the new' ac(|uisitions to reach the full measure 
of their productive ])owi*r, we may look for a gross addition to 
the ttirritorial resources of the Indian government of eighty-seven 
lacrk from Poona, and fiftj’^-six and a half from cessions in other 
quarters: and th(‘ net advantage of both may be fairly taken at 
about ninety lac‘k. 

In the year 1817-18, part of these resour(^es ha.<l become 
available: W'c w ill make the ealciilaiion, tlu*refor«‘, u]>on the result 
of the year ])receding it, as exhibited in tlu‘ above schedvde. 
Sup])osing both the recei]Rs and the charges of that year to be 
increased l)y the new acfpiisitions, in the ratio of the above rough 
estimates then the Indian surj)his, instead of one* crore and 
nine lack of rup(;es, would amount w ithin a lack of two crore. 
If we can antieijiate for the future a result of this nature from 
the inci’casi'd i*esourees only, without reiere'iice to any reduction 
of the ex])enditure, we may well be satisiied with the improve¬ 
ment in our liiiancial j)ros 2 )Ccts, consequent iqx)!! the kite 


oj)erations. 

The ])rincij)al obstacle to our at once reckoning upon this 
permanent result may arise from an apjMvhension, that an excess 
of fifty-three lack, on the expenditure; of 1816-17, will not pro¬ 
vide sulliciently for tlu; additional charges ol* future years: for 


* Rfcoipts i 816-17 Chiirgcs 
15,41-,08,916 ]i,S4.,71,678 

1,43,58,9.^3 Nt'W 53,58,953 

16,87,67,869 Total 14,88,30,631* 
14,88,.30,631 

1,99,37,'338 Supposed future suri>lus. 
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ninety-three lack was the difference between those of 1817-18, 
and of the year preceding; and it is more than probable, that 
the disbursements in 1818-19 will be on the same high scale, if 
not indeed ujkmi one yet higher, ( considerably more than forty 
lack of the charges of 1817-18 wt*re, however, expended in 
bringing the immense armies enipl<»ye(.l in that cain])aign into the 
field, an item wliich cannot r(?<*iir; while many of the temporary 
establishments and levi(*s of the period must, in the end, if not 
very shortly, be reduced. It. will, therc?fore, only be in the year 
of actual exertion, utkI in that imnu'diately subseipient, when its 
accounts come to be wouml u]), that such a rate ol‘ chargtj will 
be ex])erieiH;ed; and we may still saSily assume, that the ))er- 
manent expenditure need not exceed the rate of 181()-17, by 
more than fifty lack ; and this without reckoning u])on any re¬ 
duction ot tlui war establishnu nts ; ulhle, by jmicticable re¬ 
ductions, we may fairly expect, that tlu‘ (charges might lie brought 
to an equality; for even the yt'ur 1816-17 was a seasoji oi' v<?ry 
c'hargeable precaution. 

The above estimate is necessarily an extremely rough one; 
but is by no means intentionally exaggeratctl. Its result must 
needs be satisfactory to the nation; as it shows, that, without 
making any allowance for possiblt* reductions of charge, the con¬ 
sequence of the lat(' operations will Ih% to raise the sur])lus 
revenue beyond the exjjcjise ol’ Indian management of its con¬ 
cern, to two crore ol* ruj)C‘es, unh*ss some serious disap]K)intinent 
occurs, in rt!spect to the ])roductive ])owers of the actpiired ter¬ 
ritory. If the sur])lus be raised to this amoiiid, the national 
tribute of two million will l>e secure, and there will be a farther 


annual excess of forty lack, ap])licable to the })ayment of the 
interest of the additional tl(?bt incurred in the; acquirement of 
these advantages, as well as to the gradual extinction of the 
]>rinci])al also, if that should be thought expedient. 

The British public is probably little aware of the prosperous 
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aiul inij>rovin^ condition of its Indian conctirn. For the twenty 
years, from the* close of to that of 1812-18, tlie average 

annnal ha lance furnished l)y India to Ihigland, lieyond its receipts 
from iJiat country, did exceed 24,40.784 sicca riij)ees, though 
it has sin<‘(‘ averaged more tiusn a crore and sixteen lacks j)er 
aniuun. ^'et, to (‘ffl'ct th<‘ very moderate n'mittance of the 
h>rmer periotl, :iJid mamtain tlie tii<‘n estahlishments in Indhi, 
was that (.Icht contrac'ti'il, 'which will now, hy tin; late excess of 
war charges, have luxai raised to a])out* tweuty-sev<*n eror<‘. 
I’his is the average result of tlu‘ si'asons of‘ Avar and of peace 
taken one Avitli another. Ihit, heretofore*, AvheneA'er cireimi- 
st.mees ealh'd ii]>on the Indian autlioritie's for any extraordinary 
exertion, not (vnly Aeas this imulerate rejsiittaiu'e' avIioUv Avitldield 
from ihtglam!, hut he; ides, the annual e^qx nditun* in India viTy 
greatly exceeded the revenue. Diuing the administration of 
Lord t’ornAAallis, the aeeounts Averi* not kejff in sneli a form, as 
toshoAv readily the Indian delicit oeeasioneel hy tlie Avars ol'tliat 
pCTiod. lliit of tlie Al.diratta Avar ol“ 18()8 av<,‘ have ilistinet 
finaneial aeeounts: hy n'l'erenee to whieli it ajipears. that the 
annnal extra charges, on (Ju^ average <jf tlie f air years to 1807 
inelnsive, t‘xe<‘ed<‘d tin* annnal iueoTue of Ineli:i hy | l,S0,8O,88S 
sieea rn])ees. 'i'lius, the Indian rejiourees at. that lime Avere to 
that extent incou:])etent to ]»rovide for exertions, which can noAV 
lx* made Aiithont oi-casioning any ilehcit, hut on tlie contrary, 

* Tlie Iluliax tiebt l)caniig iiitcrcf,! was in AjniJ, 179.% no inoi-c than .%3%G8,083 
sied nqx’i's. 


I IS03-4 


1801-5 


1805-0 


Deficit 98,95,.S4.0 2,0.0,09, .50.9 2,80,49,795 

Total deficit for four ye.-irs 7,57,21,544 

Average for each year 1,8.0,30,388 


1800 7 


Indian receipts 11,88,95,052 13,00,49,241 1.3,.58,38,952 12,97,16,027 

Do. disbursements 12,87,90.378 1.>.70', i 8,7,50 10,41,88,747 13,99,2.3,531 


1,02,06,904 
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still leaving a sui^los. In the single year 1805>6, the extra charge, 
consequent upon the rupture with the Holkar, was larger than 
in the year 1817-18, when the whole strength of the three pre¬ 
sidencies was last brought into the field, 'fhe consequence 
was, that the Indian deficit'of that year alone exceeded the 
whole deterioration of the four years of the late operations, 
being no less than two crore and eighty-six lack; whereas, in-, 
eluding the home demand at the average annual of rate of more 
than two million pounds sterling, an item which forms no part of 
the above deficit for 1805-6, the additional burthen of debt 
thrown upon India, up to April, 1818, has been shown, in the 
statement l)efore given, not to have exceeded * two crore and 
seventy-seven lack. 

The improved condition of the national interest in India 
may well be inferred from the above comparison. To wage 
a four years’ war with the Mahrattas, cost, from 1803 to 
1807 inclusive, no less a sum than stwen crore and fifty- 
seven lack beyond the income derived from the country, 
and without allowing for the supplies to England, which of 
necessity were suspended during that }7eriod. But, on the late 
occasion, four years of active and most extensive exertion have 
l)een surmounted, not only without the occurrence of any d<;ficit, 
but with an actual siurplus of three crore and upwards, available 
for the purposes of the nation in England. Therefore, had the 
home demand been limited to this amount, the exertions India 
has been called upon to make would have produced no incum¬ 
brance whatever. It is because of the necessity of a still larger 
remittance, a necessity acknowledged whether in war or in 
peace, that tlie Indian administrations have found it necessary 

* 'n>e deficiency in the supplies home, though considered throughout ns part 
of the burthen incurred, is not of die same nature as a debt incurred iu the country; 
for, if met by loans raised at home, it will not involve an annual charge of more than 
four per cent, or five under the most disadvantageous arrangemimt that could be 
made. 
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to pi*()vide funds for the execution of their object, by incurring 
new debt to the amount that has been mentioned. But no part 
oI‘ the sum has been raised on U'nns, that will leave a pernnanent 
incumbrance of more than six j>er cent: whereas heretofore, in 
seasons of financial tliliiculty, loans were never negotiable at a 
lower rate of interest than twelve [kt <«nt. 

It sliould be observtHl tt)o, that no fresh impost has been laid 
u}K>n the tc'rritory, and that thtj receipt of the Indian revenue 
aris<‘s. not from the ex])cdient of tem}>orary taxation, in its 
naturt; liable to change or remission; but the whole of tliese 
results have been juoduced from land revenues, the? projK*rty of 
the nation l>y right of cronquest, fixed in their ratio, which no 
one is entitled to disjmte, and for the administration of which 
the nation is accountable to no one upon earth. 

A word or two in.ny be necessary on the* subject of the home'*^ 
territorial charges, the extent of which miglit else excite asto- 
nisliment. A considerable portion goes towards paying thci 
interest, and some part into a sinking fund, on loans raised from 
the British public, in anticipation and aid of the Indian finances, 
or to defray charges of home management, for which India had 
not provided funds. Another considerable ])ortion is ex|3ended 


* The following were the items of these clmrgos for the two years 1814-15, 


and 1815-16. 

Passage of military - - - - 

Freight—demurrage _ - . _ 

Military oflieers on furlough and the retired list 
Carnatic <febt _ - - . - 

I.oan of 1812, with sinking fund 
St. Helena—Bciicooh'ii _ . - 

J*olitical elmrges geneml . - - . 

Stores sent to India _ _ _ _ 

Payments in England for King’s regiments 


1814 - 1 .% 

.£ 79,100 
72,610 
283,993 
182,8.31 
244,044 
5.3,083 
266,842 
483,343 
252,974 


Total per annum ^£'1,918,829 


lRI.%-10 

d'r,8,976 
182,222 
205,142 
1.37,408 
24.3,982 
47,724 
301,.3.38 
439,080 
360,236 

1,976,114 
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in pensions to mSEN^ary* officers on the retired hst, or in the pay 
of officers on ffirlough, %vhich are legitimate Indian charges; so 
likevnse are the recruiting and depot expenses, and the charge 
of sending out men for the King’s regiments in India. A third 
large item of home expenditure is on account of military and 
haval stores furnished to the country, and, therefore, is a payment 
for value received. It is only the remainder, after all these de¬ 
ductions, tliat can be fairly considered as the expense of esta¬ 
blishments, maintained in England for the due administration of 
the afl^rs of India. This residuaiy item is more particularly 
under the control of the British parliament. 

It may possibly be objected, that, unless India have provided 
an annual revenue, equal to the whole amount of these charges, 
plus the total expense of its local administration, and without 
incurring debt for the purpose, it must be regarded as a losing 
national concern; the answer is, that, even supposing the sums 
raised to meet these charges to be money absolutely thrown 
away, without the least hope of any future return, the question 
would stUl remain behind, whether there be no other advantages 
arising from the dominion of India, to compensate for such an 
annual loss. The most obvious and striking benefits, that pre¬ 
sent themselves to our view, are the maintenance, and means of 
accumulation too, which the management of so large a concern 
affords in its various departments to many thousands of British 
subjects, and the annual accession to the national capital of nu¬ 
merous private fortunes remitted to England, to say nothing of 
other funds supplied to British consumption from infome drawn 
in India. But, if the inalnlity to meet the full amount of pre¬ 
sent charge, without incurring debt, be taken to arise from the 
necessity of making a still further outlay to secure and improve 
what we before possessed; and, if there be a prospect of national 
advantage to be derived from the sums so expended in improve¬ 
ment, then is the ease coirtpletely altered. Undoubtedly, th<^ 
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value of the concern must heretofore have been affected by the 
extent of outlay still re<[iusite to secure the full beneht, of which 
it could be made productive; but, so long as there remained a 
rational probability of ultimately securing that benetit, there 
could be no wisdom in withholding the outlay, tlirough fear of 
receiving no present adequate return. Would an individual, 
that has three parts of an estate', and a title to the; remainder, 
whieh could be established at the expense of a very few years 
rent of the remaining jmrtion, act wisely, in allowing himseli* to 
be deterred by the amount of present tidvance, from any exertion 
to make himself master of the whole ? 


Apply the same jmnciple to the recent acquisitions of the 

empire in India, and to the outlay of debt, ol’ which they are the 

returns. We have now got possession of the whole estate, and 

hold it without a ]>arcenor or cuiii}x?tiior. Wo may therefore 

exjject, for it is in our iM)wer, henceforward to derive the full 

benefit that it can be made to yield, though w'c yet know not 

its real extent. I'hc aecumidation of new <lebt is the price, by 

wdiich tin's entirety of possession has been efiected. The sums 

last borrowc'd w(a*e taken up nu.*rely to complete tlui object of 

former outlays: the one expense was a necessary consequence 

of tlie other. Jhit this at least may be asserted with confidence; 

that, t)f all the national acquisitions successively made by the 

application of sneli means, no part of the t.'statc will be found to 

have lK:en purchased so cheaply, as this last jmrtion t)f territorial 

sovereignty tjvcr the vast expanse of Asia, that lies within the 

« 

natural barriers ol* India. 


^\'ith this Summary of the present condition and prospects 
of Indian finance, we take kave of the reader, whom curiosity 
or past recollections shall have conducted thus far, through a 
simjile narration of facts, perhaps uninteresting to the generality 
of Europc'^uis. But it is fit, that the British public should know 
the motives and the' conduct of their countrymen in the East, 
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and keep a vigilant upon tke measures of delegates, who 
exercise an incalculable influence over tlie wealth and ImppinesH 
of that large proportion of tlie human race, wlticdi Providence 
has subjected to British dominion. The depositaries of ihi.s 
important trust court publicity, and invite inquiry. They are 
anxious to be judged by British feelings and principles, tempered 
only by a due regard to the peculiar circumstances, under which 
the Indian dependencies of the enqiire were first acquired, and 
to the moral duties, that have been entailed by this jmssessioii. 
To the approbation of their country they look for the chief re¬ 
ward of no coinnion exertions, and of what, with all its s]>lendour, 
can never be other than exile; and ilicy are not afraid to place 
their labours, in every department of national administration, 
even that which they may be supposed to least attentive to, 
the observance of public economy, in competition with those ol* 
their fellow countrymen, whether at home or in any other part 
of the world. 


THE E.N’D. 


LONDON: 
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